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Dr.  Montessori^s  System  of   Education,   j    RACIAL    WAR    IN    THE    PACIHC 


THE  SMALLPOX  VISITATION. 
NOTABLE  AUGUST  ANNIVERSARIES. 


THEATRICAL  VISITORS. 
POETRY   IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


Reference  tolXEST   THE    STOLZENBERG 

FILING  SYSTEM 


Correspondence 

need  never  be  delayed  by  tinding 
Ih^  contents    of    an    individual 
folder   jumbled  out    of   order— 
with  perhaps  some  missing.    The 
STOLZENBERG' FOLDER 
FILE  provides  a  neat,  flat  ap- 
paratus  that   binds  its  contents 
with  absolute  security  into  neat 
volume  form.       It  is    impossible 
to  mislay  any  document— every 
sheet    is    always    found    in    its 
proper  place.     Tho  intro- 
duction of  StoUenberg 
Files  greatly  im- 
proves every 
individual 
filing 
system 


AT    SMALL   COST 

The  Cabinet  here  illustrated  has  proved 

a  most  suitable  medium  for  the  trial  of 

our  system. 

Soundly  constructed,  of  good  appear. 

ance,    it    is    compact    and    extremely 

useful,  accommodating  files  of  foolscap 

size. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

including   delivery   to  any    Railway    Station 
in   the    United    Kingdom   or  f.o.b.   London  : 


sent    free    on    applicai ton 


Oak   - 

Walnut 
Mahogany 


£3  0  0 
3  7  6 
3  15    0 


I  CABINET  No.  3U. 

o  r>f««    ~j    f.,n    i;^i^   1         Closed  by  ■  Roller  Shutter. 

Specimen   Files   and  full    lists   |    External  measurements.  36"XI9"X16" 

12  spaces  each  measuriDg 
15"  X  10"  X  2" 


A  Sample   Set   of   12  File*  and  Accessories. 

7/6iextra. 


The  Stolzenberg  Patent  File  Co.,  Ltd. 

210  212  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,   E.G. 


DKPOTS     IN    THE     PRINCIPAL 
AUSTRALASIAN    TOWNS 


A  Strengthening  Diet  for  Infants  &  Invalids 


Swallow    &    Ariell's 

MALTED    RUSKS 

This  most  readily  digested  food  is  specially  prepared  under 
the  most  perfect  hygienic  conditions  and  closest  supervision— from 
specially  chosen  ingredients  so  as  to  achieve  a  combination 
of  the  greatest  nutritive  qualities  with  a  delightfully  pleasing 
and   appetite-stimulating   flavor. 

It  is  a  Breakfast  Delicacy  of  the  first  order— appreciated  from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest  in  the  home. 

As  an  alternative  diet  for  delicate  persons  and  convalescents 
it  is  in  great  demand,  while  when  moistened  with  hot  milk 
you  have  a  natural  diet  for  baby. 

With  stewed   fruit   they   arc    deliciotzs. 

Try  them  with  broth,  butter,  cheese,  cream,  jam,  etc. 

In    9o2.    tins   at  Grocers  or  Chemists,    and    insist    on    SWALLOW   &   ARIELL  S 
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CYCLONE 

Ornamental 


Fen 


ces 


Style  "Ji"  Fence,  Fig.  50. 

Every  Builder,  Every  Architect,  Every  Maker  of  a  Home,  should 
know  about  these  Fences.  They  re  chaste  and  dignified  in  appearance, 
they  do  not  obstruct  the  view,  either  from  the  inside  or  the  outside, 
they  last  a  very  long  time,  and  they  do  their  work  satisfactorily  with= 
out  need  of  paint  or  repairs. 


Get  our  Catalogue  of  Gates   and  Fences, 
Posted  Free. 

Cyclone  Woven  Wire  Fence  &  Gate  Co., 

459  SWANSTON  ST..  MELBOURNE. 

123-125  WAYMOUTH    ST  ,  ADELAIDE. 

178  MONTREAL  ST..   CHRISTCHURGH,  N.Z. 


Thank  you   for  mentioning   the  Review  of  Keviewe  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Benger's  Food  is  specially  prepared  to 
build  up  the  weakened  digestive  system, 
and  to  promote  a  high  state  of  bodily 
nutrition  while  doing  so. 

It  is  the  only  food  enabling  rest  and  regulated  exercise  to 
be  given  to  the  digestive  functions. 

Benger  s  Food  \i  not  a  predigested  food,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain dried  milk.  It  is  made  with  fresh  milk,  and  forms  a 
dainty  and  delicious  cream,  with  a  delicate  biscuit  flavour. 


is  for  Infants,  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  and  all  whose  digestive 
powers  have  become  weakened  by  illness  or  indisposition. 

A  full  descriptive  booklet  may  be  obtainrd  post  free  from 

BENGER'S    FOOD,    LIMITED,    Otter    Works,   MANCHESTER. 

BRANXH    OFFICES: 
NEW  YORK  (U.S.A.) ;  90.  Wi.liam  Street.  SYDNEY  (N'.S.W.) :  T17,  Pitt  Street. 

Canadian  Agents  :  .\ationul  Uru?  and  Chemic.1I  Co.,  Ltd..  34.  St,  (.iabriel  St..  Montreal, 
and  branches  throuijhout  Canada. 


Your   Range   of  Country 

— your  views,  your  jaunts,  your  picnics,  your  sporting  fi.xtures — 
immeasurably  increased  where  the  clean-built,  swift-running, 
time-keeping  and  untiring  Rudge  Multi  is  used. 

The  Multi-speed  gear  gives  absolute  control,  while  perfection 
of  balance,  of  springing  and  slinging  ensures  you  safety, 
stability,  comfort  ;  nay  luxury. 

Get  full  particulars  and  magnificent  Catalogue  from  nearest  Agency, 
or  write  to 

Rudge- Whitworth,  Ltd.  (Dept    233  ),  Coventry. 


London   Depots  : 
230,  1  otienham  Court  Road  (Oxford  Stre«t  End),  W, 
23,   Holbom  Viaduct  E.G. 


s;?? 
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By  Appointment 
Cyclt  Makers  to 
//.  .W .  Kini  George  ttift^^t^^^. 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Sherwin    Cody 

will  help  you  to  a 

better  position  and 

a  higher  salary. 

Success  means  putting  intelligence,  brains,  enthusiasm  and  scientific 
knowledge  into  every  busmess  effort. 

You,  whether  you  be  Clerk,  Correspondent,  Salesman  or  Saleswoman, 
Manager  or  Proprietor  of  a  Business,  must  know  the  principles  of  Modern 
Scientific  Sale^  Letter  Writing,  Advertising,  and  Personal  Salesmanship  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest  success  and  the  most  money  from  your  work. 

Sherwin  Cody  will  equip  you  vith  the  knowledge  that  wins.  His  expert 
advice   and    instruction   are   inspirations  to  the  highest  achievement. 

He  will  teach  you  business  science 

in  its  latest^  its  biggest^  its 

most  universal  form. 

Sherwin  Cody's  new  International  Course  on  formation,  learn  it  in  the  best  way    and   use 

Howto  I  o  Business  by  Letter,  Advertising,  and  it   next  day. 

Personal  Salesmanship"  is  twenty  half-hours  of  y.   .          ,          ,.         ,        rt 

straight    talk    into    your    mind    and    heart    on  .    ^t,  is  a  clear,  Oomplete^  Course  ot  Instruction 

How   to  Use  Words  so  as  to  Make  People  Do  i '"    .^lodern    bellins?    Methods,    by    which    the 

Things,   How  to  Deal    with   Human   Nature   so  '' o\»finess      manager      can      make      his      firm's 

as  to  Get  Results,  how  to  plan  and  carry  out  letters    ring    with    trade-getting    strength    and 

a  big  successful  campaign,  how  to  turn  namby-  conviction;     the     salesman     make     his     soIIimt 

pamby,  hasty  daily  letters  into  masterly  busi-  efforts  keen,  terse,  and   doubly  successful:   the 

ness  bringers,   how   to  manage  an   office   on    a  young  man  develop  himself  into  a  power  with 

scientific  plan,  how  to  make  an  office  assistant  his   employers;    the   young   woman   an.xions    to 

worth   ten   times   as   much  to  himself   and   his  succeed,  make  herself  of  greater  value  in   her 

employer,    and    any    man    or    woman,    g-irl    or  work,   and  enable  everybody    undertaking   the 

boy,  in  any  business,  a  greater  force  for  sales  Course    to    write    letters,    prepare    advertising, 

and  progress.  and  sell   goods  with  scientific  certainty   in   tlie 

Sherwin     Cody's    new   International    Course,  ^''^'^  ^^^  character  that  commands, 

greatly    enlarged    and    perfected,    goes    right  Write  to-day  for  free    booklet,     giving     full 

to  the  heart  of  the  subject  of  getting  business  particulars  and  instances  of  how  others  have  snc- 

by   sales,    letters,    and    advertising,    without    a  ceeded;  how  a  boy's  letters  brona-ht  .£80.000  wor1h 

TZT.:il^A  p'Sll^w^^yf  u^t^^af 'you  f  \T"-^^"b°"^  ^^^^''-iT  ^  "^"  "T*'^'^ 
need  to  know.  A  cartload  of  instruction  is  not  doubled  his  business  without  increasing-  his  ex- 
sent  to  you  at  one  time  for  you  to  absorb  as  penditure:  how  young  people  have  taken  this 
by  magic,  but  you  are  supplied  with  easy  les-  Course  and  quickly  risen  to  high-salaried  posi- 
sons  for  study  in  a  sane  way  half-an-hour  a  tions.  Send  at  once,  and  see  what  Sherwin 
week.      You'll   digest  every   particle  of   the   in-  Cody  can  do  for  you.     Address  your  letter  to 

SHERWIN  CODY  of  CHICAGO,  73  Challis  House,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Thank  you  for  mentioning   the   Review  of  Reviews   whcu   writing  to  advertisers. 
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Your  Health  is 
What  You  Make  It 

If  you  neglect  Exercise  you  ne- 
glect your  health.  Because,  without 
Exercise  your  blood  circulation 
becomes  feeble,  its  quality  im- 
poverished, its  nourishing  qualities 
banished. 

Walking  is  a  fine  exercise,  but  few 
can  find  time  for  a  daily  five-mile 
jaunt.  But  everyone  can  spare 
fifteen  minutes  a  day.  Devote  that 
time  to  my  judicious  HEALTH 
EXERCISES,  and  you'll  be  de- 
lighted with  the  results. 

My  Health  Exercises  apply  scien- 
tific principles  to  ensure  a  vigorous 
blood  circulation,  a  thorough  exer- 
cising of  the  vital  organs,  and 
complete  relaxation.  Their  benefits 
are  quickly  apparent,  because  they 
go  right  to  the  spot. 

Here  is  good  evidence  : — 

"  Since  undertaking  your  Course,  I  feel  twice 
the  man,  and  I  have  developed  wonderfully.  I 
have  never  been  more  pleased  with  anything  1  have 
done  than  since  I  went  in  for  your  Course  of 
Physical  Culture,  and  I  can  honestly  recommend 
your  Course  to  anyone  seeking  better  health. 

•'  E.H.W.,  Northampton,  W.A.". 

That  will  give  you  an  idea  how 
you  can  benefit. 

There  are  many  more  such  letters 
given  in  my  booklet  *  Health  and 
Strength  from  Self-Culture."  One  of 
them  will  surely  be  similar  to  your 
case.  Why  not  write  for  this  in- 
teresting booklet,  which  also  gives 
full  information  of  my  methods, 
costs  of  tuition,  etc-  Kindly  send 
three  penny  stamps  for  postage. 


Reg.  L.  ("SNOWY")  BAKER, 

250  Belmont  Buildings, 
Castlereagh    Street,   Sydney. 


Thank  you  for  menticming  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HELD  IN 

A  GIRL'S 

HAND! 


s  Home 


Cinematograph. 


EVERYTHING    NECESSARY,    EXCEPTING    ONLY    THE    SCREEN,    IS   IN 
THE    MACHINE    AS    THE    GIRL    IS    HOLDING    IT. 

Pathe's  Home  Cinematog^raph. 

Makes  its  own  light.  Fig.  i6  is  a  small  magneto.  As  the  handle  that 
projects  the  picture  is  turned,  sufficient  light  is  produced  in  the  magneto 
to  throw  a  moving  picture  of  startling  distinctness  on  the  screen.  Any- 
one in  any  place,  town  or  country,  can  have  Moving  Pictures  in  the  Home 
without  the  use  of  gas,  electric  light,  or  oil.  No  outside  light  is 
necessary.     You  cannot  get  this  advantage  in  any  other  cinematograph. 

The  Films  will  not  burn. 

Pathe  Films  are  non-inflammable.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger.  In 
Victoria  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  charge  no  extra  premium 
if  a  Pathe  Home  Cinematograph  is  in  the  home.  You  cannot  get  this 
advantage    in   any   other   cinematograph. 

Large  choice  of  Films  in  Pathe's  Circulating  Library  not  obtainable 

for  any  other  cinematograph. 

DatKp  Frerps  .33  Alliance  BuiMines,  48  Queen  St.,  CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  TO-DAY. 
IWcl^oumer  Home  Cinematograph  &  AeencyPty.  Ltd.. 
48  0'"'^"  St..  Melbourne  ;  Birch  &  Carroll,  Edward 
St..  Brisbane:  S.  Spuriinfr  &  Son,  93  Brisbane  St., 
launceston;  Optical  and  Photo.  Supplies  Co.,  672 
Hav  St  ,  Perth;  C  W.  Eraser  &  Co.,  139 York  St., 
Svdney:  Harrington's  (N.Z.)  Ltd..  42  Willis  St .,  Well- 
in(rfon;G.R.  Foreman*  Co.,  Napier,  NZ  ;  F  C  Wade 
&  Co. ,  Greymouth,  N.Z. ;  Wilkins  &  Field  Hardware 
Co.  Ltd.,  Nelson,  N  Z  ;  The  N.Z.  Farmers  Co-oper- 
ative Association,  Canterbury,  N  Z.;  Patterson  &  Barr 
Ltd.,  Dunedin,  (for  Otago);  Arts  &  Crafts  Depot, 
Masterton. 


Please    send     me    particulars    of    Pathe's 
Home    Cinematograph. 

Name .^ 

AtUhcss 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review   of  Reviews   when   writing  to  adverti^ere. 
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Set  your   Watch    by  Homan's 

SUN  CLOCK 

(the  up-to-date  sundial). 

AND  YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  HAVE 
THE  RIGHT  TIME. 


Write  for  particulars  to  the  Invcutor  : 

W.    nOMAN.  20  Rciifrew   Street,  GLASGOW. 

Agents  wanted   everywhere. 

Please  mention  this  magazine. 


You  can  Learn  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

In  12  Weeks  in   Your  Own  Home. 

SIMPLE :  Mastered  in  a  third  the  time 
required  for  other  systems.  EAST:  You  can 
always  read  what  you  have  written- 
EFFECTIVE :  Writers  of  Gregg  hold  best 
records  for  speed.  Natural,  Scientific.  The 
work  of  a  master  mind. 

Business  men  and  others  realise  the  great 
use  shorthand  would  be  to  them  but  hesi- 
tate to  learn  it  because  of  difRculty  and. 
time  required.  GREGG  overcomes  botli 
these  obstacles.  Write  now  for  full  particu- 
lars  and  FREE  SAMPLE  LESSON.    Expert  Postal  Tuition. 

Phil.  C.  Baines,  O.G.A. 

(Australian   Rep.'-esenta.tive) 

Gregg   Shorthand    Institute.    Albion. 

Brisbane,  Qld. 


C( 


I  never 
scratch." 


A  turn  of  the  head  to  the  left 
controls  the  flow  of  ink,  fast 
or  slow,  according  to  your 
handwriting.  A  turn  to  the 
right  shuts  off  the  ink,  and 
the  Onoto  becomes  a  sealed 
tube,  safe  to  carry  at  any 
angle.  And,  above  all,  the 
Onoto  fills  itself — instantly — 
from  any  ink  supply.  Nothing 
could  be  less  trouble  than  the 
Onoto — the  one  really  satis- 
factory self-filling  fountain 
pen.  Make  it  your  pen  to- 
day. You  can  always  pick  a 
nib  to  suit  your  handwriting. 


Miss  Simplicity. 


Onoto 

the  pen— never  scratches. 

GUARANTEE.— The  Onoto  is  British  made.  It  is  designed 
to  last  a  lifetime  ;  but,  if  it  should  ever  go  wrong,  the  makers 
will  immediately  put  it  right,  free  of  cost. 
Price  10/6  and  upwards,  of  all  Stationers,  Jewellers,-  and 
Stores.  Booklet  about  the  Onoto  Pea  free  on  appUcatioa 
to  THOS.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  20t>,  Bunhill  Row, 
London,  EC. 

Ask  for  Onoto  Ink— Best  for  all  Pens. 

Australasian     Representatives,     Nokman 
Bakek  tt  LoNGHURST.  50  York-st.  Svdnev. 


FOSTER 


Stud:os  open  10  till  6. 
EveniDg  ClaMes  6  till  9. 

Terms  :  Secretary,  T.  Howard, 
The  Anglo-American  School  of  Art  Reproduction, 


Showcard,  Black-and-White  Ad- 
vertisement, and  Fashion  desigo- 
ag.  Also  Miniature  Lithography 
and  China  Painting  taught  at 
Studios, or  practical  lessons  sent  by 
post.  Students'  Drawings  placed 
Firms  requiring  designs  and 
artists  for  commercial  art  work 
should  write  us. 


II  I^ed  Lion  Square,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C. 


A  KEMEDT  OF  LONft  STANDHia 
Tried,  true,  and  always  to  be  relied  on.  gives 
Instant  relief  in  Asthma,  and  is  of  great  value 
in  Bronchitis  and  Whooping  Couijh,  1  T^er  tin 
from  Che.iii<its.or  post  free  l/from  J.  HINKS- 
MAN.  Chemlit.  Oarluk*    Trial  r'a':k-<t:*5'r«"e 


BE     A    BETTER    PIANIST 

A  system  which  has  enabled  hundreds  of  pianists  to  do  justice  to  themselves.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  be  as  good  a  player  as  the  Thelwall  Rapid  System  of  SightReading  will   make  you. 

There  is  so  much  music  that  even  moderately  fiood  players  can  thoroughly  enjoy  when  once  they  have  acquired  ihe  faculty  of  playing  new 
mu>;ic  at  siijiii  :  and  really  uood  players  are  shut  out  from  so  much  when  they  lack  this  faculty,  that  ALL  should  write  for  particulars  of  the 
THELWALL  SYSTEM. 

The  Credentials  of  this  system  are  quite  unique,  comprising  stronR  recommendations  from  Mr.  LANDON  RONALD.  Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  .nd  Dr.  BORLAND,  the  Musical  Advi««r  to  the  Central  Educational  Authority  of  London  ;  favourable  notices 
in  r^ie  rtmc!.  Daily  Telegraph.  Morning  Post,  etc  .  etc..  as  well  as  eicellent  reports  of  results  from  tirateful  pupils  : — 

"  The  Course  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me." 

"  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  difficulty  thmt  your  Instructions  do  not  fully  provide  tor." 

"I  am  beginning  to  find  great  pleasure  In  rtaalag  over  new  music." 

IT  HAS  THUS  BEEN  AMPLY  PROVED  THAT  THE  READING  AND  PLAYING  OF  MUSIC  AT  SIGHT  IS  NOT 
A    DIFFICULT   ACCOMPLISHMENT    NOW    THAT  THE    RIGHT    WAY    OF    DOING    IT   CAN    BE    ATTAINED. 

Pull  particulars  post  free. 

The  PIANOFORTE  SIGHT-READING  SCHOOL,  157  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 
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FREE 


COIiOURES 

ANX> 
ARTISTIC 


Post  Cards 

NO   MONET   WANTED. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  forward  you  12  packets, 
each  containing  6  of  our  coloured  and  high-art  Post  Cards  to  sell  for 
us  at  6d  per  packet.  When  you  have  sold  the  cards,  return  us  our  6s., 
and  we  will  send  you,  for  your  trouble,  any  present  you  may  choose 
from  the  list  of  jewellery  whioh  we  forward.  By  continuing  the  sale 
of  our  cards  vou  can  earn  a  Lady's  or  Gent's  Silver  Watch  and  Chain, 
a  Photo.  Camera,  loaded  for  use,  Silver  Hair  Brushes,  Gold  Rings, 
Ladies'  Gold  Cased  Muff  Chains,  Rabbit  Rifles  of  faithful  workmanship, 
Musical  Instruments,  Ladies'  or  Gents'  Dressing-  Cases,  replete  with 
every  toilet  requirement,  Gold  Brooches,  Solid  Silver  Fruit  Knives  and 
Pencil  Cases,  Fountain  Pens,  Gold  Cased  Sleeve  Lints,  Rodgers'  Re- 
nowned Pocket  Knives,  Gold  Cased  Curb  Bangles,  and  other  exquisite 
and  choice  prizes.  Remember,  we  want  to  do  business  with  you  again, 
and  to  do  this  we  must  give  you  full  satisfaction.  We  take  all  the  Risk. 
You  can  return  the  cards  if  not  sold.  We  have  no  connection  with  any 
other  Firm.  We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  postcards  in  Australasia,  and 
import  our  jewellery,  or  we  could  not  make  you  this  liberal  offer.  Be 
the  first  in  your  district.  Our  postcards  sell  at  once,  wherever  seen. 
JDvery  month  we  are  changing  and  improving  them.  We  defy  contra- 
diction when  we  assert  that  we  send  our  agents  only  the  best  and  most 
artistic  penny  postcards  in  Australasia,  and  that  our  views  of  Aus- 
tralian scenery  are  unique,  and  unequalled  by  any  others.  Our  prizes 
delight  our  agents,  and  are  positively  as  represented  in  our  illustra- 
tions. We  refer  you  to  any  trade  agency,  or  to  any  of  our  agents. 
We  have  thousands  of  testimonials,  liaving  built  up  our  large  business 
by  giving  honest  value  to  all. 

REGAL  POSTCARD  CO.,  165  BOND  STREET,  SYDNET,  N.S.W. 
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Self-Slxarpenin^      Scissor*s      Set 

THE    EASIEST    CUTTING     SCISSORS    EVER    MADE 

8-Inch  Constant-Tension  Bent-Trimmer  Scissors.      43o-Inch  Fancy-Work  Scissors 

4io-Inch  Special   l?iitton-Hole  Scissors. 

Only     MKKK'  JKKt^^^KKKSSIKt^^k    ^^^^ 

3/6    ^^^^^^^l^M^^i^^i^^^lfK^l^mf^^^^^    3/6 

Set      (^^JMS^^^^MMTrMSf^^^Mfl^^P^^^    Set 


Delivered  anywhere  for    only 
A  Competition  Bargain. 

MONEY    BACK    IF    YOU 


3/6    for    the    Complete    Set. 
Three  Scissors  for  the  Price  of  One. 
ARE     NOT    DELIGHTED 


q^HK  Self-Sharpening  8-inch  Scissors  are  the  eailest-CUtttng  that  h*T«  •ver  been  made.  Shaped  like  tailor's  cutter'i 
•'•  atiearfl.  with  extra  tanp  on  fimrer  bow,  they  do  the  heaviest  cuttiner  ensily.  Blades  are  hollow  gronnd  of  thn  finest 
■hear McH,.  anil  kept  always  8<harp  by  the  -onsiant  tension  lever.  One  blade  sharpens  the  other.  Ball-bearine  points 
reduce  fricninn.  Will  outlast  Six  Ordinary  Scissors.  The  Fnncy-Work  scissors  arc  specially  made  for  embroidery  and 
lace  w.irk.  iwid  ih**  r{iU!,<>n-ilole  Scissors  can  be  adj  isfed  to  accurately  cut  butT'.n-holea  of  any  3\%e.  All  three  Scissors  are 
heavily  nickel-plated  and  ru=t-proof.  Ton  should  order  at  once;  this  offer  will  not  appear  again.  The  8  Tnch 
Scissors  may  be  ii«d  >.e- rtrate.>   for  28.  9d.    i  '><;Led  ivc^-  anywhere.     Ohtaniabi--  only  from 

THE  UNION  COMPANY,  299  Elizabeth  street,  Melbourne 


Comic  History  of  England 

by  Bin  Nve,  214  Pages,  Hundreds  of 
f  Illustrations.  One  of  the  funniest  books 
ever  published.  Price  1/6  posted  any- 
where. English  history  retold  in  the 
most  fantastic  way,  with  the  quaintest 
pictures  and  the  most  laughable  fancies. 
This  book  will  brighten  many  a  dull 
moment  and  impart  an  interest  to  Eng- 
lish history  that  serions  volumes  lack.- 
Union   Co,,  299  Elizabeth    St.,  Melh. 


Home    Printing    Ontfit 

The  Cheapeat  Set  of  Rubber  Type  E'er  Sold 
Complete  with  oTei  \bO  Letters, Figures, stops, 
S-line  Typt-Holder,  Tweeiers  imd  Self.Ink. 
top  Pad.  Win  uTe  its  oost  the  first 
time  yoa  use  it.  M»rlc  linen,  books 
papers,  enrelopea,  cards,  &c.  Only 
Is.  6d.,  we  pay  postage  anywhere. 

The  Union  Iflfg.  Co. 

299  Elizabeth  St.,  Melb. 


The   Umaco    Cigarette     Roller 


Obtainable  only  from 


m;ikes  three  in  one  minate, 
larg-e  or  small,  hard  or  soft. 
Tou  can  make  100  just  as  you 
like  them,  with  just  the  to- 
bacco you  prefer,  at  the  cost 
of  50  machine-made.  "Roller 
takes  no  more  room  than  a 
pencil  in  your  nocket.  Prioe 
SEVEN  PENCE,  posted  any- 
where, with  full  directioni. 
Two  for  One  Shilling. 


The  Union  Co.,  299  Elizabeth  St.,  Melb 


VEST-POCKET^"^  D^'lCTIONABT 

contaiDs  51,200  ucords  with  their  cerftxt 
meaniDgs,  rules  for  spelling,  prononciatiDa, 
punctnation,  use  of  capitals,  weights  a 
measures,  &c  Well  bound  id  silkeo  ckck, 
clear  print  on  good  paper,  only  2)4  hy  SyC 
inches,  will  slip  mto  any  vest  pocket;  always 
handy  for  reference,  with  Marginal  Inde^ 
so  you  can  turn  np  any  word  in  a  moment. 
C^niv  Nino  PenoOp  posted  anywhere  ^ 
The  Union  Co.,  299  Elbabeth  fitoret,  Melk^ 


id 


AS      TRITE      AS      THE       SUN. 

WsLtcYi.    Compa.ss    a.ncl    Sui:!    lDia.1 

Grxxci.r^r:kt:^^ci     fox'      FMJcty     "V^^rs 

Cannot  Fail  or  Get  Oat  of  Order. 


No  Winding.  No  Regnlating.  No  Trouble. 

ALWAYS    RELIABLE.  ALWAYS    CORR_ECT 

Price  only  4/9^  free  by  Registered  Post  to 
any  address. 

A.  Special  Strong  Leather  Pouch   to  carry   it  in,  if 
desired,  for  One  Shilling. 

THE  Watoh  CompMi  and  Son  Dl»l  is  a  most  intereitinj  and  usef al  eorabioation.    I 
•errea  the  double  pnrpose  of  a  Watch  and  a  Comp,i3s.  always  showing  the  correc. 
time  by  the  son  and  enahlinp  anrone  to  find  his  way  through  the  wildest  bush  country. 
Especially  aerv.ceable  for  hushmen,  ipnrtsmen.  traTeller.'!.  military  men.  cadets,  sconu, 
etc.     It  is  far  better  than  an  ordinary  waicfi  because  it  has  no  delicate  mechanism  alwaya 
liable  togrei  out  of  order,  it  neene  no  winding,  no  rcfrnlation.  no  eleaniuR.  no  car..    It 
jriTea  yoa  the  accurate  lolar  time  whereTerihe  sun  Bliines,and  that  is  cTervwhere  and 
almost  ulways  in  ."^unnr  Australia.    It  will  stand  rough  handling  and  knocking  about 
We  gnarantie  it  for  FIFTY  YEARS.    It  is  like  a  medium-sije  watch,  nicely  made  .nni 
well  fitted,  with  bow  and  hinged  case  and  an  ivoroid  tablet  at  the  back  upon  which  notes  maj 
k«  written      Print.d  directions.    A  •pecinl  strong  leather  pouch  in  which  to  carry  the  Watch  Compan  may  be  had  for  Ont 
Bhilling  if  dwlred  ;  it  has  a  strong  loop  at  the  back  I.,  fit  on  a  belt.    Obtainable  only  from 

The     Union     manufacturing    Co.>    299    Elizabeth    Street.    Melbourne. 
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WKy  does  a  Hall's 
Distempered  room  never 
smell  stale  or  musty  ? 


Because  the  Hall's  Distemper  wall  surface, 
soft  and  velvety  thougn  it  appears  to  the  eye, 
is  hard  and  cement-like  ;  therefore,  unlike 
wallpaper,  it  neither  absorbs  dust  nor  the 
atmospheric  moisture  that  binds  it  in,  nor 
odours  of  cooking,  etc. 

Wallpaper  is  also  super-imposed  on  wall- 
paper, covering  up  germs  and  impurities 
with  a  paste  which  decomposes. 


tiall  S  Distemper 

with  its  powerful  disinfecting^  and  germ-destroy* 
ing  properties,  goes  directly  on  the  wall. 

These  simple  facts  account  for  the  fresh, 
clean  atmosphere  characteristic  of  rooms 
decorated  with  Hall's  Distemper. 

Let   us  tend  you   our   Booldet.    "How  TO 
Decorate  your  home."    It  tells  all  about 

Hall's  Distemper  and  all  about  home  decoration. 
We  send  with  it  samples  of  tlie  70  beautiful  colours 
in  which  Hall's  Disteuiper  is  inide.    \V  rite  to-day— 

SISSONS    BROTHERS    &    CO.     LIMITED,     HULL. 

London  Officf>~  199B  Borough  Hig-h  Street,  S.E, 
Liverpool— 65,  Mount  Pleasant.  Glasgow— 113,  Bath  Bt  Reading— S,  Otm  Bt. 


I 
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ROYAL 


Standard 


TYPEWRITER 


Supplied    under    Contract    to    the   X.S.W.   Government  Stores. 
Supplied    under    Contract    to    the   N.S.W.    Government   Railways, 


.ODEL.  PRICE 

5  Foolscap     £21 

6  Brief     -     £23 
8  Policy   -     £28 

inclading  Tabulator,   Back  Spaces, 
and  Bichrome  Ribbon. 


ffmi 


Many  of  the  largest  and 
most  exacting  concerns  in 
Australia  have  adopted  the 
ROYAL.  They  could  afford 
any  Typewriter  ;  they  use 
the  ROYAL  because  they  have 
found  that  for  efficiency  and 
economy  it  stands  without 
equal. 


The  Royal  represents  the  late^  development  in  Typewriter  manufacture. 
Simple,  strong,  compact.  It  has  every  desirable  feature  to  be  found  in 
any  Typewriter,  plus  many  improvements  exclusively  Royal.  It  has 
established  a  new  standard   of   Typewriter  endurance. 

Wi^itc   for  Royal    L,iterfitiire— 

WACEY    and    PINCOMBE, 

Australasian    Agents, 
Aieibour«e  Representative-  46      Hunter      Street,      SYDNEY. 

B.  L.  HOUSTON,  44  William  Street. 
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"A  GOOD  DIGESTION 


>» 


S   S   ® 


m 


m  m  m  ^ 


This  excellent  wish  may  be  realised  by  taking  the  'Alienburys'  Diet  which  affords  an  ideal 
food  for  those  of  weakened  or  temporarily  impaired  digestion.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  and 
whole  wheat       the    two  vital    food    elements    combined    in    a    partially    predigcsted    form. 

MADE    IN   A   MINUTE 
add  boiling  water  only. 


m 


ALLEN  «&HANBURYS  LTD. 

LONDON.    ENGLAND 

and    Market    Street.    Sydney 


m 
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THE 
STRONGES::      \V 

CARPETS 

FOR    HARD    WEAR. 

{7t> Sizes  in  Stock  )     Being  reversible,  they  Out- 
I  wear  two  Ordinary  Carpets. 

IThe  only  Carpets  whicli  answt-r  to  modern  requirements, 
}  being  Hygienic,  Decorative.  Durable  &  Inexpensive.  Easy 
'  to  Sweep.  Do  not  Collect  Dust.  (Send  for  Patterns.) 
,  Here  are  the  prices  of  ABINGDON  CORD  SQUARES. 
Art  Shades,  Seamless  Reversible. 
2x2  2  X  2i  2  X  :;  -.'1  X  2J  2*  x  3  2A  x  3*  2*  x  ^ 
7  6  9-  10  6  il  6  13  6  16  6  19  6 
3x3  3x3  3x4  3  X  4i  3i  x  3i  3*  x  4  3i  x  4i 
16-  18  6  21-  24  8  22  6  25-  28/6 
3!  XT  4x4  4x4i  4x5  4x6  4x7  vds. 
33  6  29  6  32-  35  6  42-  49  6  each. 
(Carriage  Paid.)  Also  made  in  all  ■u.-idths 
for  Sairs,  Landings  and  Passages. 

Abingdon  Carpet  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

IhS,  Thames  Wharf,  Abingdon- 
on-Thames. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair 

restorer 


and 


Quickly    changes 
GRAYorWHHE 
jHair  to  its  Natural 
i  Colour  &  Beauiy. 
It  is  as  good  as 
its  promise  and  is 
not  an  experiment,  but  has  been  ia 
use  for  nearly  8o  j'ears  throughout 
the  civilized  world.     It  is  the  best, 
the    best    is    always    the    cheapest. 


Get  a  Bottle  and  be  convinced. 


Sold  everywhere  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &o.  If  you 
cannot  procure  locally  send  this  advertiseme  t  with 
P.O.O.  or  stamps  for  4s.  to  114  Southampton  Row 
Loadon,  and  a  full-sized  large  bottle  will  be  sent 
Carnage  Paid  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom 

BXl 


fcp  ^^m\^^  "^^^d^mi^^r  -^^^al::^^  ''^■h^ 


The  Sol-Horometer 

will  give  an  old-world  charm  to  your  Garden.  It  combines 
a  charming  and  attractive  appearance  with  an  instrument  of 
greater  accuracy  than  that  of  any  watch,  for  it  gives  the 
correct  standard  (clock)  time  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute, 
year  in  and  year  out,  whenever  the  sun  shines,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  ordinary  Sundial  cannot  do  this,  nor 
is  it  as  handsome. 

Of  solid  Gun-nietai  or  Crjpper  Castings,  substantially  constructed,  it  is  mada 
equal  to  a  gun  and  as  true  as  the  Sun — tht  fundamental  time-piece. 
Handsome  Brochure  tent  FREE  on  request  by  the  sole  makers— 

Pilkingfton  &  Gibbt,  Ltd.,     Instrument  Makers,     Preiton,  Eagbuid. 


.^^■r:^^  .<^«^£^^^=g^«b=^  ^^Bb^^ 
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i^'/THOSJDIXONES^' 
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/^^^^ 


A  BETTER  POSITION,  WITH  A 
GOOD    PERMANENT    INCOME 

Since  Mr.   Thomas   Dixon   first   crave  this   bold   advice   ten  years  ago 
through  the  columns  of  the  press. 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisement-writing  has  become  one  of  the  most  remunerative 
professions  of  the  day.  It  is  the  trained  man  who  stands  the  best 
chance,  and  the  same  will  apply  still  more  in  the  future,  when 
trained  skill  will  be  more  and  more  in  demand.  The  Dixon  Institute 
Course  of  Advertisement-writing:  is  the  most  complete  in  the  world. 
Our  free  book  gives  a  volume  of  instructive  Information  on  the  subject. 

MASTER  THE  SCIENCE  OF  SALESMANSHIP 

and  Business  Building,  and  rise  out  of  the  rut  to  a  better  position, 
increased  salary  and  secure  future.  The  Dixon  Institute  Salesman- 
ship and  Business  Course  has  done  this  for  others.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  you.  Send  in  the  Coupon  to-day  and  learn  all  about  both  courses. 
"  DIXON'S  MONTHLY,"  the  new  knowledge  magazine,  which  lias 
e-^ated   a  sensation   among   business   readers   of  all   classes,   will   be 

sent    post   free   for   9d. 

DIXON  INSTITUTE    (LONDON).      Australasian  Representatives: 

Jam3s  Rodger&Co.,112I  Lichfield  St.,Christchurch,N.Z. 


-CUT  OUT   THIS   COUPON 


and  forward  it  to  address  as  above  and  receive  a  copy  of  "  Science 
in  Business,"  which  gives  full  particulars  of  the  DIXON  INSTI- 
TUTE Courses  of  Instruction,  post  free.  If  you  enclose  nine 
nennv  stamps  the  current  issue  of  "Dixon's  Monthly"  will  also 
be  sent 
Name 
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A  non-breaking  point 

Venus 

Perfect  Pencils 

Journalists   use  "Venus"  Pencils, 
because  theyseldom  require  sharpen- 
ing, write  with  a  velvety  smoothness 
and  are  most  economical. 

/  7   Black  degrees,  2   Copying. 

AMERICAN   LEAD    PENCIL   CO., 

CLAPTON,    LONDON.  N.E. 


INVEST 

BRUVINS 


In  the  profeBSion  which  will  give  you  every  oppor- 
tunity of  making  full  use  of  them.  Electrical 
Engineering  is  THE  profession  of  to-day.  and 
there  you  will  find  every  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment to  good  position  with  good  pay.  Day  by 
day  the  demand  increases  for 

MORE    TRAINED     MEN. 

We  are  training  men  now  by  our  direct  postal 
system  of  home  study,  and  the  success  of  our 
students  proves  the  thoroughness  of  our  methods. 
We  say  definitely  make  Electrical  Engineering 
your  profession,  and  we  will  show  you  the  way  to 
make  it  pay.  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  book 
on  "  How  to  Become  an  Electrical  or  Mechanical 
Engineer."  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  big 
possibilities  awaiting  you. 
We  train  you  in  the  following : — 

Complete  Electrical  Engitteering, 

Electrician's  Course, 

Short  Electrical  Course, 

Electrical  Engineering  (Advnnced)( 

Electric  Light  and  Power, 

Electric  Tramways  (Special), 

Mechanical  Engineering, 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Machine  Design, 

Building  Construction, 

Sanitary  Engineering,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  BOOK.  Address: 
B.igley  &  Tinkler,  Robb's  Buildings.  533R  Collins 
St.,  Melbourne;  T.  S.  Martin.  Swift's  Buildingi, 
■JS4K  Castlereagh  St..  Sydney.  N.S.W.;  G.  Lau- 
:4'rn,92R  Uavis  St..  Boulder  City.  West  Australia. 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER  INSTITUTE 
or  Cnf!lo:SPOSDENCE  INSTRVCTIOS. 

64E,NorwichHouse,Southampton  ^t. 
Holborn,  London,  W.'' 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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See  that  slot 


Sound  Teeth 


ore  csscnrial  (o 


Good  Health 


and 


Good  Loobs 

JEWSBURY&  Browns 

ORIENTAL 

Tooth  Powder 

in  1  he  Perfect 
Container 

6^  a.  lA 


JHii  DRj-.: 

it  sLidly.  and^ 
TKtd  no  persuasion  to 
■take  cBrr  of  their  lectl. 
when  supplied  with  thi- 
article,  of  which  th. 
,  flavour  is  so  delightful 
\  THERE  IS  NO 
VWASTE 


If   you    would    (ike  a" trial    tin 

send      2      penny      stamps      to 

JEWSBURY    i    BROWN 

Department  T 

Ardwick  Green.  MAhiCHESTER 


That  is  what  a  London  Doctor  writes  abont 


COUGHS ! 

■'  Freeman's  Chlorodyne  is  a  remedy  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  Profession  and  the  pub  ic  ^enera'ly.  In  Consumption  and 
Chronic  Bronchitis  I  have  been  especially  gratified  with  iis 
efl'ects,  quietinj;  the  cough  and  soothnig  the  general  irritability 
in  a  mar\-ellous  manner.  I  am  also  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it 
where  my  object  is  to  relieve  pain  or  procure  sleep,  and  I  knuw 
of  no  preparation  which  combines  so  many  and  such  varied 
qualities.'— Dr.  W.G.B.,  J. P..  1..R.C.P.E..  M.R.C.S.,  Eng. 


Freeman's 
CKlorodyne 

Since  1884  this  remedy  has  been 
found  equally  effective  in  cases  of 

IMFLUEMZH,  COLDS,  &  HSTHMH 

You  can  trust  Freeman's  Chlorodyne,  and  that  is  why 
FREEMAN'S  is  peculiarly  the  Doctor's  Chlorodyne, 
why  it  is  used  all  over  the  world— in  India  and  the  Far 
East  — from  the  Nile  to  the  Congo,  throughout  Aus- 
tralasia, from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia. 


■'  Freeman's  Chlorodyne  is  a  medicine  that  those  livinii  i 

m  country  districts  should  have  always  in  their  homes." 

So  writes  another  doctor. 


Sold  by  all  chemists,  Is.  IJd.,  2s  9d., 

and  4s.  6d.      If  your  chemist  is  out 

of  stock   ask    him  to  get   you   a 

bottle. 

To  be  on   the  safe  side 

you  must   insist  on 

FREEMAN'S. 


ft 

TRADE   MARK. 


rA  Valuable  Booln 

Wo  have  compiled  a  little  Book 
entitled  "The  Uses  of  Card  Index 
Signals,"  which  is  simply  invaluable  to 
all  business  men.  It  is  replete  with 
explanatorv  diagrams,  aud  treats  this 
important  subjectin  a  more  thorough 
and  easily  understood  manner  than 
has  ever  been  done  before. 


FOR  4d.  POST  FREE 


We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book,  with 
samples  of  signals,  to  any  reader  of 
"  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  sending 
4d.  in  stamps,  but  as  the  edition  is 
limited  we  advise  you  to  apply  at  once. 

TAPP  &  TOOTHILL  LTD. 

27    Warv\ick   Lane 

London,  E.G. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  will  send  to  any  part  of  the  world  a  copy 
of  our  illustrated  catalogue 

The 

Gift  Book  de  Luxe 

showing  a  comprehensive  range  of  Jewellery, 
Silverplate,  Watches,  Clocks,  Rings,  Ladies'  and 
Gentlemen's  Dressing  Cases,  Opera,  Field  and  Read- 
ing Glasses,  Barometers,  etc.,  etc.  We  can  offer 
remarkable  value,  and  a  selection  of  goods  to 
suit  the  taste  of  all. 

Buy    direct   from    the    manufacturers    who 
have  been  established  since  1820. 

SPECIAL    NOTE. — We  can  supply  the  same  high- 
class    articles    as    those    obtained  at    any    other  of 
the    leading    Jewellers   at    a    much    lower    price. 
Send  for  catalogue  TO-DAY  and  you  will  be  delighted. 

SUTHERLA»JD  &  HORNE, 

10  South  St.  Andrew  Street, 
EDINBURGH     -     -    SCOTLAND 


Thauk   you   for  mentioning   the  Review   of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THIS  40-PAGE  ALBUM 

codlmemorates    the    one    boor 
record  run  of   tUe 


'''•"■TS^T''^" 


THE  FIRST  CAR  IN  THE 
WORLD  TO  TRAVEL  100 
MILES  WITHIN   ONE   HOUR. 


Beautifully  illustrated  in  colours  with  more 

than  100  illustrations.     A  worthy  souvenir 

of  this  historic  success. 

Ask  us  for  a  free  copy  ;  the  issue  is  limited. 


CLEMENT  TALBOT,  LTD. 

Automobile  Maoufacturers  and  Engineers. 

BARLBY  ROAD,  LADBROKE  GROVE,  LONDON,  W. 


"Why  Hasn't  Someone  Thought 
of  It  Before  ?  " 


This   la   the    usual    remark  of   all  keon    Businasa   Man 
who  see  for  the  first  time  the 


Patent  .Vo.  1675 


Kee.  Desfcn  Wo.  MI785. 


"  PURITAS  " 

Automatic  "  HAND  "  Stapling  Machine 

It  Binds  securely,  or  temporarily  like  a  Clip,  150  Sheets 
of  Paper,  100  Sheets  of  Linen.  Holds  125  very  thin  steel 
wire    staples    hardly    visible,    feeds    and    discharges    them 

Automatically. 

Be   your  own   BOOKBINDER  &   BOXMAKER 

Price  21/-  each  Machine.      II-  for  I.OOO  Staples. 

Every  Machine  fully  guaranteed  for  12  months. 

The     Puritas    "STAND"     Stapling     Machine 

hat  a    10  in.  long   Jaw.  holdt  230  Staples. 
Price  30/-  each.     1/3  for   I.OOO  Staples. 

Obtainable  from  all  up-to-iKite  St.itioners  and  Oftice  Supply  Houses, 
.^sk  for  descriptive  Booklet  from 

THE     PURITAS     METAL     MFG.     CO. 

Gt.  Pultency  St.,  8a  LONDON,  W. 

Agents   M  anted 


THAT'S 
THE   PEN 


If  I  were  to  guarantee  you  writing 
comfort,  such  as  you've  never  known 
before,  for  25/-,  wouldn't  you  put  your 
money  up  now  ?  What  is  the  cost 
compared  to  always  writing  with  a  never- 
changing,  dehghtfully  smooth  pen,  good 
for  years  ? 


Well,  try  this  new  No.  400  "  Swan  " 
—you'll  like  the  grip  of  it,  the  glide  of 
it,  the  altogether. 

"SWANITE." 


(^(^ 


6 


Swam 


Other  Prices  from  10'6.  Of  all 
Stationers  and  Jewellers.  Write 
us  to-day  for  our  new  Catalogue 


MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  79  &  80  High  Holborn,  Loi»don,  W.C. 

HR.\\CHES:    -iS  Cheapside.    K  C. ;    SSa   Recent  Sireel.    \V.  ; 

3    Escbarme   Strertt.    Manchesli  r ;    10    Rue   Netive,    Brussels; 

Ureiitjuo's.    37    Ave.  da    I'OpJri.    Paris;    and   at    N'lw    York 

and  C!iie.i.:;o. 


AusTi{.\L.\sr.\N  I?K.\NCH  (Wholesale  ouly.) 
.).  .A.  BuRKK,  15  Walthani  Buildings, 
•J4  Boiid-st.,  Svdnev. 
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Each     Standard 
a  bed   of  Steel. 


FiOok  at  the  nearest  Standard— note  the 
semi-c-ircu.ar  bed  it  provides.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  when  the  Standards  and 
top  Oross  Bars  are  drawn  together  by 
means  of  tht  bolts  and  nuts,  that  leak- 
proof  joints  result?  That  a  i-igid  and 
thoroughly  supported  trough   is  produced? 

Another  point:  The  Patented  grooved  in- 
terlocking body  joints,  when  clenched,  can- 
not work  loose  or  pull  apart.  (See  enlarged 
view.) 

May  we  forward  particulars  and  prices 
of  Billa.bong  Troughs,  Windmills,  etc.? 


JOHN  DANKS 


Prop'y 

391-9  Bourke  St..  Melb. 


&SON 

Limited 


NORTON    Ca    RICE 

1    St.,  SwitKin's   I^aiie,    Mansion   House,    E.C. 


4/7   Ancient  Corner  of 
the  City. 


Civil  &  Sporting 
Tailors  and 

Breeches    Makers. 


An     extensive     Stock     of 

Materials    for    all 

Seasons. 


Telephone : 
5190  Bank. 


SPECIALITE 
The  . . . 
WESTBURY    COAT 

giving  the  wearer  complete 
freedom  in  any  position. 
Specially  adapted  for  Golf . 
Shooting,  Fishing,  etc. 


Patterns  and  Self-measure- 
ment Forms  sent  on 
application. 


Immediate    attention    given    to 
all  Telephone  and  Mail  Orders. 


Patterns  cut  for  all  garments  and  every 
detail  ca re ful ly  noted  and  registered  for 
reference. 
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Happy  Moments! 

£500  for  being  Happy  ! 

£100  for  Ten  happy  little  Snapshots  ! 

116  Prizes  for  the  Happiest  Men,  Women  and  Children ! 

The  happiest  Competition  ever  amioiiniced.  The  happier  you  are  the  more 
likely  you  axe  to  win  the  first-prize  of  £100.  Happiness  is  everytliing — experi- 
ence is  nothing.     The  beginner  has  every  bit  as  good  a  chance  as  the  expert. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Competition  are  given  in  tho  July  issue  of  tiie  Aus- 
tralasion  Photo.  Review  (ready  July  22),  or  ask  any  Kodak  dealer  for  the 
•'Happy  Moments"   Booklet, 

There  are  Brownie  Cameras  from  5s.  to  505.^  and  Kodak  Cameras  from  2  1  S.  up.      Secure  one  and  fill 

a  Happy  Moments  Album  at  once. 

KODAK  (Australasia)  LIAMTED, 

Incorporating  Baker  &  Rouse  Prop.   Ltd., 

379  George  St.,  Sydney  ;    "  The  Block,"  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne  ;   37  Riindle  St.,  Adelaide  ;    78-80  Queen  St., 

Brisbane  ;  Ruthven  St.,  Toowoomba  ;  Flinders  St.,  Townsville  ;  East  St.,  Rockhampton  ;  346  Argent  St.,  Broken 

Hill ;  3  Lome  St.,  Auckland  ;  and  6  Mercer  St.,  WellinRton,  N.Z. 
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Alston's  Patent  STOCK  WATER  TROUGH 


"^ 


Miles    in    Use 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


?■     Large  Stocks 

Immediate  Delivery 


That  will  last  a  lifetime 
That  will  not  leak  when  filled 
That  will  not  crack  when  empty 
That  will  not  corrode  with  hard  water 
Put  together  with  a  screw  wrench 
Packs  in  small  space  for  shipment 


James  Alston, 


WINDMILL.   PUMP,  and 
TROUGH    MANUFACTURER. 


Queen's  Bridge,  Melbourne. 


Are  Your 
Hands  Tied? 

Do  you  want  to  get  on — 

SUCCEED-EARN  MORE 

MONEY? 

Is  there  a  certain  position 

you  would  like  to  hold  only 

you  **  fear  your  hands  are 

tied?" 


THE  I.C.S.  PLAN  OF  HOME- 
STUDY  TRAINING 

Enables  the  average  wrorker  to  "  untie  his  hands,"  and 
eventually  place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  those  w^hose 
careers  are  stamped  w^ith  the  hall-mark  of  success. 
Employers  recognise  the  useful  work  that  we  are  doing, 
and  fill  their  vacancies  with  I.C.S  students  whenever 
possible.     Why  ? 

Because  they  know  the  I.C.S.  training  is  practical  and 
up-to-date. 

Because  they  recognise,  also,  that  the  man  who  has  the 
grit  and  courage  to  educate  himself  in  his  spare  time  at 
home  is  just  the  kind  of  man  they  want  in  their  employ. 
To  find  out  how  the  I.C.S.  can  help  you  mark  X 
opposite  the  subject  which  interests  you  and  post  to  the 
undermentioned  address  :  — 


Electrical  Engineering 

Railroad    Construction 

Telephone   Engineering 

General  Farming 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Advertising 

Gas-power  Engineering 

Show-card  Writing 

Draughtsman 

Book-keeping 

Building  Contractor 

Salesmanship 

Xame. 


Add 


ress. 


International  Correspondence  Schools  f  Colonial  Ltd, 
26-30  Jamieson  Street,  SYDNEY. 
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Coolness,  fragrance,  and  that  subtle  distinction  called 
flavour,  are  its  intrinsic  qualities.  They  sum  con- 
tent :   they  bring  satisfaction. 

No  tobacco  can  offer  more :  none  can  be  better,  and 
few,  if  any,  so  good. 

BOARDMAN'S  is  the  same  tobacco  milder,  and 
RECORDER  the  same,  but  fuller  flavoured. 


6d.  per  oz.  eVerytohere. 


R.  J.  LEA,  LTD..  MANCHESTER. 
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Use  3  lights  at  the 
old  cost  of  One 


For  the  same  money 

that  you  now  pay  for 

current  for  the  old-style 

carbon  lamp,  you  can  have  your  choice  of 

3  times  as  much  light  in  each  room — or 

3  times  as  many  rooms  lighted — or 

3  times  as  many  hours  of  light 

if,  instead  of  the  carbon  lamp,  you  use 

Edison  Mazda  lyamps 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  Edison 
Mazda  Lamp  and  the  old-style  carbon  lamp? 

Look  at  the  pictures.  Note  the  difference  in  internal  con- 
struction of  these  two  kinds  of  lamps.  Then  loipk  at 
your  lamp.     Which  kind  are  you  using  ? 

Obtainable  from  all  Electrical  Contractors,   or  direct  from  — 

AUSTRALIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Corner   QUEEN    and   LITTLE  COLLINS   STREETS,    MELBOURNE. 
217    Clarence    Street,    Sydney. 


;His  Only, 
^    Rival    ' 


You    are    cordially    invited    to    inspect    our    large    andj  ' 
up-to-date    showrooms. 


T/iis  Syiiihitl  nil  nil  The  Guaranlff  of  F.xcetlciice 

£diiuH  Mazda  Cartons  on  Goods  SlfcCrical 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF   THE    WORLD. 


The  Bulgarian  Debacle. 

War  broke  out  between  the  Allies  in 
Julv.  Servia,  Greece  and  Montenegro 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
pre-war  treaty,  flung  themselves  upon 
Bulgaria,  and  forced  her  armies  back 
from  the  wide  territory  they  were  oc- 
rupving.  Caught  at  a  disadvantage,  the 
Bulgarians  appear  to  have  been  out- 
flanked everywhere,  and  fled  a  demoral- 
ised rabble  back  to  their  own  country. 
It  has  not  been  long  before  Bulgaria 
has  had  to  go  through  the  experience 
she  gave  Turkey.  When  the  Bul- 
garians, armed  with  Creusot  guns, 
manufactured  in  France,  crushed  the 
Turks,  who  had  placed  their  reliance  on 
Krupp's  German  cannon,  European 
critics  were  loud  in  their  assertion  that 
the  French  ordnance  was  largely  re-, 
sponsible.  These  experts  are  now  as 
dumb  as  the  abandoned  guns  of  the  Bul- 
garians. Whv  is  it  that  the  invincible 
Bulgars,  the  "Japs,  of  the  Balkans," 
have  fled  in  headlong  rout  before  their 
quondam  allies?  It  is  difficult  yet  to 
judge,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  army  of  Tsar  Ferdinand,  which 
has  been  held  up  as  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing example  by  every  man  who  has 
been    preaching    conscription    in    Eng- 


land, consists  of  practically  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Bulgaria.  The  long  war 
has  ruined  the  majority  of  them;  they 
have  been  clamouring  for  months  to  be 
sent  home,  and  obviously  the  whole 
army  is  in  a  state  of  ferment.  After 
countless  sacrifices  the  soldiers  have 
come  through  victorious.  To  have  to 
ftght  all  over  again  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  stand.  The  Ser- 
vians and  Greeks  on  the  other  hand  did 
not  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing with  Turkey.  Their  troops  were 
less  exhausted,  and,  above  all,  neither 
Greece  nor  Servia  had  been  obliged, 
like  Bulgaria,  to  put  the  last  man  in 
the  field. 

Roumania  in   Control. 

We  have  as  yet  no  very  definite  data 
to  go  upon,  but  obviously  the  Bulgarian 
plan  of  campaign  was  so  bad  that 
the  great  Generalissimo  SavoflF  refused 
to  take  charge  and  resigned.  Caught 
between  Greeks  and  Servians,  spread 
over  a  long  frontier,  the  Bulgarians 
once  defeated  seem  to  have  lost  heart, 
and  to  have  been  kept  on  the  run  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Sofia.  That 
Austria  is  largel}-  responsible  for  the 
present  conflict  is  certain.     It  is  to  her 
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interest  in  every  way  to  bring  about 
the  end  of  a  Slav  alliance.  At  all  costs 
she  wants  to  avoid  the  creation  of  a 
strong  Balkan  Federation.  It  is  all  to 
her  interest  to  drive  Bulgaria  into  the 
arms  of  Roumania,  and  thus  cleave  the 
Balkans  into  two  camps.  Servia  and 
Greece  on  the  one  side,  Bulgaria  and 
Roumania  on  the  other.  Such  a  divi- 
sion gives  Turkey  a  chance  of  asserting 
herself,  and  once  mor*;  gives  Austria  a 
dominant  voice  in  Balkan  affairs. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  King  Charles 
of  Roumania,  will  range  himself  on  the 
side  of  Ferdinand,  providing  the  con- 
siderations the  latter  gives  are  suffi- 
ciently large.  Under  present  circum- 
stances Bulgaria  has  little  choice.  Sup- 
ported by  Roumania,  she  is  certain  to 
secure  a  large  portio<i  of  the  territor}- 
she  originally  conquered  from  Turkey, 
even  to  getting  a  port  on  the  Aegean. 
She  can  afford,  therefore,  to  give  Rou- 
mania a  very  adequate  bribe  in  land 
elsewhere.  The  present  arrangement 
is  a  peace  conference  at  Bucharest,  the 
capital  of  Roumania.  The  Servians 
and  Greeks  refuse  to  stop  their  advance 
meantime,  but  will,  no  doubt,  do  so 
when  they  find  to  press  on  means  a 
struggle  with  the  soldiers  of  King 
Charles,  admittedly  the  finest  and  best 
organised  fighters  m  the  Balkans. 

The  Turks'  Chance. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  a  mass 
of  intricate  questions  is  Turkey's  posi- 
tion. Taking  advantage  of  the  war  be- 
tween her  late  adversaries,  her  troops, 
marching  over  the  stricken  fields  of 
Lule  Burgas  and  Kirk  Kilisse,  have  oc- 
<:upied  Adrianople  unopposed.  A  few 
short  weeks  after  that  fortress  fell  in 
the  midst  of  fearful  slaughter  and  flam- 
ing death  to  the  triumphant  Allies, 
Turkey  peacefully  finds  herself  in  pos- 
session once  more.  In  this  history  re- 
peats  itself,    for    time   and    again    the 


Turk  suffered  defeat  in  the  Balkans 
onlv  to  win  unostentatiously  in  the  end. 
The  Powers  have  ordered  the  Turks  to 
evacuate  Adrianople,  but  the  Sultan 
suggests  a  rectification  of  the  frontier 
before  that  is  done.  Unless  his  ad- 
visers have  entirely  lost  their  cunning, 
a  hard  bargain  is  no  doubt  being  driven 
between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Servia 
and  Greece,  or  Bulgaria  and  Roumania. 
Turkey  stands  to  win  back  much  she 
has  lost,  for  the  Powers  will  never  risk 
a  war  in  order  to  hand  Adrianople  back 
to  its  late  conquerors.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  Russia  will  be  permitted 
to  occupy  Armenia  until  Turkey  com- 
plies with  the  commands  of  the  Powers. 
Neither  Austria  nor  Germany  would 
tolerate  that.  The  alternative  is  to  use 
Roumania  as  a  catspaw  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  Powers, 
but  Roumania,  having  once  tried  that 
game,  will  never  attempt  it  again.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  Turkey 
emerge  from  the  struggle  with  a  fron- 
tier marching  with  the  River  Maritza,  a 
boundary  which  would  give  her 
Adrianople.  Whichever  of  the  Balkan 
combatants  would  agree  to  this  could 
probabl}-  count  upon  her  assistance. 
Meanwhile,  alas!  neither  Austria  nor 
Russia  will  be  anxious  to  prevent  the 
Balkan  States  weakening  themselves, 
being  bled,  to  use  Bismarck's  phrase, 
as  white  as  veal. 

Atrocities  in  the  Balkans. 

When  I  travelled  through  the  Balkans 
some  }'ears  ago,  the  general  opinion 
expressed  was  that  the  vexed  and  in- 
tricate Macedonian  question  would  be 
settled  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Tom  Tiddler's  land  being  killed  out  by 
the  Turks.  One  shudders  to  think  what 
has  happened  to  these  ill-fated  wretches 
during  the  last  few  months!  After  all, 
the  races  in  conflict  have  not  got  any- 
thing  like    so    far    along    the    road   of 
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civilisation  as  the  Western  Europeans. 
What  appears  murderous  and  horrible 
to  us  is  legitimate  warfare  in  their  eyes. 
I  saw  the  blood  stains  on  the  wooden 
bridge  at  Constantinople  a  few  weeks 
after  cartloads  of  slaughtered  Armen- 
ians had  been  taken  across  it  to  be 
flung  into  a  common  grave  outside  the 
city,  where  for  years  they  had  dwelt 
secure.  I  spoke  to  newspaper  corres- 
pondents fresh  from  the  scene  of  the 
brutal  murder  of  King  Alexander  and 
Queen  Draga.  In  the  Balkans,  story 
after  story  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Bul- 
garian guerilla  bands  was  told  me, 
some  at  any  rate  well  authenticated. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  in 
the  furious  clash  of  war  which  makes 
men  act  as  elemental  brutes,  the  Turks, 


Bulgars,  Serbs  and  Greeks  have  per- 
petrated deeds  of  ghastly  horror  on  one 
another,  and  also  upon  the  defenceless 
villagers  in  their  path.  Little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  information  on  this — 
or,  indeed,  an}' — subject  sent  officialh' 
from  Sofia,  Athens  or  Belgrade,  but 
European  correspondents  will  soon  tell 
us  what  has  taken  place.  The  mixed 
population  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
was  always  the  cause  of  quarrelling 
between  the  Balkan  States  when  an}' 
scheme  of  division  was  put  forward.  It 
looks  now  as  if  the  quondam  allies 
would  arrange  the  partition  of  an  unin- 
habited land,  which,  no  doubt,  would 
simplif}-    matters    from    their   point    of 
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Chaos  in  Mexico. 

Events  in  Mexico  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a  dictator  of  the  Diaz  type  if 
the  country  is  to  be  pacified.  The 
situation  is  full  of  anxiety  to  President 
Wilson,  who  is  strongly  averse  to  in- 
tervention, despite  tiie  jiressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  iiim  to  take  a  hand 
in  terminating  the  present  state  of 
anarchy  in  the  unliappy  Republic.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  tiling  which 
has  happened  in  Mexico  is  the  demon- 
stration of  welcome  which  marked  the 
arrival  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador. 
The  mob  tore  down  the  British  and 
American  flags,  and  trampled  upon 
them,  then,  hoisting  the  banner  of  the 
rising  sun,  it  paraded  the  streets,  giv- 
ing cheers  for  Japan.  Nothing  strikes 
a  visitor  to  Mexico  more  than  the  re- 
markably close  similarity  there  is  be- 
tween the  native  Indians  and  the 
Japanese.  Tt  is  now  generally  assumed 
that  both  have  a  common  origin,  al- 
though neither  have  any  likeness  to  the 
Spanish-Indian  mixture  which  has 
finally  produced  the  Mexican  of  to-day. 
If  Japan  is  invited  b\-  one  party  or  an- 
other to  assist  in  restoring  order,  Dr. 
Wilson  will  be  in  an  awkward  predica- 
ment. He  would  probably  intervene  at 
once,  although  for  Japanese  troops  to 
land  in  Mexico — not  to  conquer  the 
country,  but  to  assist  a  faction  to 
create  a  stable  Government — is  not  a 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If 
the  report  is  correct  tliat  Didier  Mas- 
son,  the  aviator  operating  with  the 
rebel  forces,  actually  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying a  Federal  gunboat  by  drop- 
ping bombs  on  her  from  his  aeroplane, 
it  should  cause  the  British  Government 
"furiously  to  think,"  and,  let  us  hope, 
to  try  and  make  good  a  hopeless  de- 
ficiency in  the  "  fourth  nrm." 

Columbia  and  U.S.A. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Columbian 
Minister  in  Washington  recalls  the  in- 


cidents of  the  Panama  revolution  in 
1903.  As  President  Roosevelt  has  him- 
self admitted,  he  "  took  "  the  fifty  mile 
strip  where  the  canal  was  to  be  dug — 
took  it,  too,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
without  the  Senate's  instructions — and 
considered  himself  amply  justified  in  so 
doing.  "It  must,"  he  said,  "be  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  to  every  honest  American 
proud  of  the  good  name  of  his  country 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  canal,  in  all 
its  details,  was  as  free  from  scandal 
as  the  public  acts  of  George  Washing- 
ton or  Abraham  Lincoln."  Not  a  Colum- 
bian but  is  positive  that  the  uprising  in 
Panama  was  engineered  from  Wash- 
ington, that  the  new  "  Republic "  of 
Panama  was  guaranteed  in  advance  by 
the  States  on  condition  that  the  canal 
zone  should  become  theirs.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  steadily 
refused  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  but 
(^)lumbia  perseveres,  and  has  now  sub- 
mitted a  statement  of  the  case  to 
President  Wilson.  He  will  be  in  an 
awkward  dilemma,  because  either  he 
will  have  to  refuse  arbitration  or,  if  the 
statements  freely  published  by  Colum- 
bians are  correct,  run  the  very  danger- 
ous risk  of  Columbia  proving  her  case. 
He  will  probably  take  the  former 
course,  despite  the  tacit  admission  of 
complicity  it  will  convey.  The  method 
of  the  loss  of  Panama  has  created  so 
bitter  a  feeling  in  Columbia  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Knox  was  obliged  to 
omit  Bogota  altogether  from  his  pro- 
gress through  South  America  last  year. 
Obviously  the  United  States  had  to  ac- 
quire the  canal  zone,  but  the  revolution 
came  rather  too  opportunely,  allowing 
escape  from  a  hard  bargain  with 
Columbia,  to  be  regarded  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  merely  a  coincidence. 
Since  Columbia  presented  her  state- 
ment, President  Wilson  has  decided  to 
institute  protection  and  supervision 
over   Nicaragua.      This   project   of  his 
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has  been  favourable'  received  by  the 
Senate,  and  is,  therefore,  hkely  to  go 
through.  If  it  does,  it  will  make  the 
South  American  Republics  more  bitter 
than  ever  against  Uncle  Sam. 

Civil  War  in  China. 

As  forecasted  in  these  pages  last 
month,  civil  war  has  broken  out  in 
China.  Victory  is  certain  to  rest  at 
first  with  Yuan-Shi-Kai.  He  has  now 
ample  funds  at  command,  can  pay  his 
soldiers,  and  has  already  bribed  the 
fleet  to  abandon  the  side  of  the  Revolt- 
ing South  with  which  its  officers  had  at 
ftrst  thrown  in  their  lot.  Dr.  Sun-Yat- 
Sen  appears  to  be  the  moving  spirit  in 
the  new  revolution.  An  independent 
Southern  Republic  may  result.  The 
greatest  danger,  though,  is  that,  owing 
to  this  internal  strife,  China  may  find 
it  impossible  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
5-Power  loan.  A  failure  to  do  this 
would  mean  that  the  five  Powers  who 
guaranteed  it  would  have  to  take 
action.  It  is  not  impossible  that  pre- 
cisely this  contingency  was  kept  in 
view  when  the  loan  was  negotiated. 
Once  a  Power  gets  a  foothold  in  China 
she  can  seldom  withdraw.  For  in- 
stance. Great  Britain  leased  Wei-hai- 
wei  in  1897  ;  the  tenancy  was  supposed 
to    terminate    whenever    the    Rus.sians 


gave  up  Port  Arthur.  They  were  forced 
to  do  so  some  time  ago,  but  we  seem 
still  to  be  holdhig  Wei-hai-wei! 

The  Future  of  the  Pacific. 

We  have  come  to  regard  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Japanese  invasion  of  Aus- 
tralia as  a  highly  probable  thing.  It 
is  this  fear  which  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  our  demand  for  a  local  navy, 
and  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
conscription  here.  Whether  such  a 
force  of  warships  and  such  a  citizens' 
army  would  be  of  any  avail  if  Japan 
really  wanted  to  come  to  Australia, 
denounced  her  treaty  with  England, 
and  secured  command  of  the  sea,  is  an- 
other matter  altogether.  Looking  at 
the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Imperial  statesmen  at  home  the  present 
treaty  with  Japan  protects  Australia 
far  more  thoroughly  than  ships  and 
men  quartered  here.  If  the  treaty 
ceases  to  operate,  Japan  would  be  a 
potential  enemy,  and  a  redistribution 
of  the  Imperial  fleet  would  secure  us 
against  any  fear  of  a  Japanese  on- 
slaught. It  is  convenient  to  regard  a 
Japanese  invasion  as  a  real  danger, 
but  actually  the  chance  of  such  an  at- 
tack is  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  out- 
side the  realm  of  probability. 


Photo.']  THE  FIRST   HOXE-MADE   AEROPLANE   TO  FLY    IN   NEW    ZEALAND.      {ShanUJand. 

Built  by  D.   P.   Fisher,  and  flown  by  R.   H.  White,   both   of   Wellington. 
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Fear  of  the   Unknown   Quantity. 

The  fear  of  Japan  i;^  by  no  means 
confined  to  Australia.  It  is  strong  in 
Canada,  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
RepubHcs  of  South  America.  It  is  the 
fear  of  the  unknown  quantity.  Japan 
lias  spruni^  suddenly  from  nothing  into 
the  first  rank  of  great  Powers.  China 
can  still  be  coerced  by  the  European 
nations,  Japan  must  be  treated  as  one 
of  themselves.  But,  in  winning  her 
way  to  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
Powers,  Japan  has  impoverished  her- 
self. Her  statesmen  are  bound  to  shun 
expansion  b>"  conquest,  and  are  forced 
to  work  rather  for  new  avenues  of 
trade  than  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory.  The  present  trouble  with  the 
United  States  is  not  over  the  right  of 
Japanese  to  enter  California — that  im- 
migration has  been  stopped  long  ago — 
but  is  because  the  recent  legislation 
with  regard  to  "  Mongolians "  chal- 
lenges Japan's  position  as  a  first-class 
Power.  Tlie  menace  of  Japan  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  Canada,  the  United  States 
or  Australasia.  Japan  is  far  more 
likely  to  covet  those  lands  adjacent  to 
her  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Euro- 
peans. The  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
French  in  Cochin  China.  The  Dutch  ap- 
pear to  realise  this,  and  tlie  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
defence  of  their  possessions  in  the  East 
recommends  the  construction  of  no  less 
than  nine  dreadnoughts  and  many  de- 
stroyers and  submarines. 

An   English-Speaking  Alliance. 

-Supposing,  though,  that  all  this  is 
wrong,  and  that  Japan,  as  many  Aus- 
tralians think,  is  only  waiting  a  favour- 
able opportunit}'  to  pounce  upon  our 
vast  unoccupied  territories;  or,  as  is 
thought  in  Canada,  is  but  longing  for 
some  European  complication  which  will 
give  her  a  chance  to  force  her  wa}'  into 


the  Dominion ;  or,  hopes,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  compel  the  United  States  to 
permit  her  subjects  to  live  and  multiply 
beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  is  be- 
lieved in  America.  Assuming  that  this 
is  so,  surely  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is 
for  the  English-speaking  nations  to 
have  an  alliance  which  would  mean  the 
control  of  the  Pacific.  They  and  the 
Japanese  are  the  most  vitally  interested 
in  its  future.  With  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Canada  in  agreement  wdth  regard 
to  joint  action  in  case  of  need,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  dreaming  o' 
nights  of  the  tramping  legions  which 
ma}'  invade  our  fair  land.  Ultimate 
union  of  the  English-speaking  world 
must  some  day  come  about.  It  is  a 
natural  thing  for  it  to  start  in  the 
Pacific.  Actually,  the  power  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  should  not  be  measured 
b}-  the  number  of  dreadnoughts  flying 
the  flag  of  the  rising  sun.  Several  of 
these — for  purposes  of  economy — have 
been  built  in  Japan,  and  the  stories 
about  the  troubles  their  crews  have  ex- 
perienced with  them  are  pretty  well 
authenticated. 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Peace. 

The  British  Committee  for  celebrat- 
ing the  looth  anniversary  of  Peace 
among  English-speaking  peoples,  pro- 
poses that  an  American  memorial  shall 
be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  that 
Sulgrave  Manor,  the  ancestral  home  of 
che  Washington  family,  shall  be  pur- 
chased, and  maintained  as  a  place  of 
]>ilgrimage  for  Americans  visiting  Eng- 
land, and  that  a  permanent  Chair  of 
Anglo-American  History  shall  be 
founded.  It  will  cost  some  ;£^6o,ooo  to 
carry  out  this  programme,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  amount  will  be  raised 
before  the  centenary  celebrations  take 
place.  Obvioush'  the  proper  Memorial 
in    the   Abbev    should   be    a    statue    of 
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A      CENTURY   OF   PEACE. 

New  York  welcomes  Lord  "Wearrtale's  Committee  to  Tlie  Interuational  Peace  Conference  held 
to  suggest  plans  for  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Ghent  in   1814. 


George  Washington.  England  owes 
him  almost  as  much  as  America.  Mr. 
Bryce  would  be  the  ideal  occupant  of 
the  sugges*"ed  Chair. 

Troubles  on  the  Rand  and  at    Bendigo. 

The  papers  to  hand  from  South 
Africa  show  that  the  fighting  in  Johan- 
nesburg last  month  was  much  more 
serious  than  at  first  appeared.  A  large 
number  of  the  rioters  were  shot,  not 
so  much  by  volley  firing  as  b}'  indi- 
\  idual  shooting  at  groups  of  men.  The 
mob  did  not  appear  to  think  rifles  would 
be  resorted  to,  although,  when  they 
were,  revolvers  were  freely  used 
against  the  soldiers.  Further  trouble 
is  imminent,  as  the  Federation  of 
Trades  has  rejected  the  Union  Cabi- 
net's proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
the    dispute.      The    Government    insist 


that  union  funds  shall  not  be  used  for 
political  purposes.  If  the  miners  go  on 
strike  the  railwaymen  will  probably 
come  out  as  well.  The  Government  has 
arranged  to  send  back  250,000  natives 
to  their  homes  in  batches  of  1000 
should  a  crisis  occur.  This  will  mean 
the  paralysation  of  the  gold-mining  in- 
dustry, for  at  least  a  A'ear.  The  short- 
age of  gold  is  already  being  felt,  and 
the  situation  will  rapidly  become  seri- 
ous. Even  if  the  men  win  in  the  long 
run  they  will  be  out  of  work  for  some 
considerable  time  until  native  labourers 
can  again  be  collected.  The  Bendigo 
strike  continues,  but  the  leaders  must 
realise  now  that  they  made  a  mistake 
in  making  a  test  case  about  the  em- 
ployment of  non-union  men  in  an  in- 
dustry like  gold-mining,  which  can  be 
easily  suspended  without  grievous  harm 
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to    anybody    but    the    workers    them- 
selves. 

Ulster  and   Home   Rule. 

Much  is  being  said  and  written 
about  the  determination  of  Ulster  to 
resist  Home  Rule,  if  need  be,  by  force 
of  arms.  Those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  laugh  at  the  idea.  Wliat  has 
Ulster  to  fight  against?  Not  an  army 
of  occupation ;  that  is  unthinkable. 
Half  Lister,  it  may  be  remembered,  is 
for  Home  Rule,  so  resistance  by  the 
other  half  would  result,  maybe,  in  riots, 
which  would  be  suppressed  by  the 
police,  assisted  possibly  by  the  mili- 
tary. There  is  no  prospect  of  organ- 
ised armed  resistance.  The -tales  of 
weapons  consigned  to  Belfast  are  no 
sooner  reported  than  they  are  contra- 
dicted and  discredited.  Even  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  now  doesn't  say  that 
Ulster  will  fight.  He  is,  he  announced, 
responsible  for  ever>thing.  Why  was 
he  not  arrested?  The  Bill  has  again 
been  rejected,  this  time  by  a  majorit}" 


of  238,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
demands  for  an  appeal  to  the  countr\- 
on  Home  Rule  are  insistently  made  by 
Unionists.  No  one,  however,  has  given 
the  slightest  guarantee  that  Lister 
would  acquiesce  in  the  creation  of  a 
self-governing  Ireland  if  the  Liberals 
once  more  swept  the  country*.  The 
demands  for  a  general  election  to  test 
the  people  on  this  measure  are  not  sin- 
cere. .  It  is  merely  a  move  on  the  part 
of  the  "outs"  who  want  to  be  the 
"ins."  So  far  as  Ulster  is  concerned, 
the  feeling  of  the  Orange  minorit} 
•  there  cannot  change  whatever  orders 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  ma}" 
crive  through  the  baUot  box. 

The  Suffragettes  and  the  Franchise. 

Miss  Da\-idson,  who  died  from  the 
injuries  sustained  when  she  threw  her- 
self in  front  of  the  King's  horse  at  the 
Derby,  was  accorded  an  imposing 
funeral.  Thousands  of  women,  dressed 
in  white,  going  in  solemn  procession 
before  the  coffin  through  the  streets  of 
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I^ft  to  right :  XimbDft.  Great  Sport.  Craganonr.   A>^yevr  Snr  Yat.  I^avise  and  Staognn.     {Miss 
Daridson  threw  herself  in  front  of  the  King's  hors  e.    She  died  from  her  injuries. 

Craganoar  finished  first,  bnt  was  disqaalified.  and  ;..^    ....;. :  t>   AVw->yenr."' 
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London,  over  which  was  borne  a  ban- 
ner inscribed,  "  Give  Me  Liberty,  or  Give 
Me  Death."  Mrs.  Pankhurst  appears  to 
be  getting  weaker  and  weaker  as  time 
and  again  she  is  reincarcerated  in 
prison,  where  she  refuses  to  take  food. 
Mrs.  Pethwick  Lawrence,  Lady  Sybil 
Smith  and  Miss  Sharp  and  others  man- 
aged to  force  their  way  into  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  were  arrested. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  separated  from  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  last  year  because  of  the  lat- 
ter's  too  militant  methods.  The  three 
ladies  were  released  after  a  few  days' 
imprisonment,  during  which  time  they 
hunger-struck  as  a  protest  against 
male  disturbers  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  House  of  Commons  being  allowed 
to  go  unpunished.  Many  other  "inci- 
dents "  are  reported,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  prospect  of  any 
Bill  being  introduced  to  confer  the  fran- 
chise on  women.  The  Bill  abolishing 
plural  voting  has  again  been  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords — as  was  only  to 
be  expected.  At  least  25  Unionists 
hold  their  seats  in  England  pureh-  by 
virtue  of  the  plural  vote.  Tariff  "re- 
form "  and  conscription  alone  are 
enough  to  defeat  any  party,  but  this 
would  be  made  doubly  sure  if  over 
500,000  men  who  at  present  can  exer- 
cise their  vote  at  least  twice  were 
limited  to  one  vote  onl\". 

The  Maltese  for  Australia. 

The  industrious  Maltese  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  who  would  make  a  suc- 
cess of  colonising  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory. They  are  accustomed  to  work 
in  great  heat,  and  the  small  area  avail- 
able for  cultivation  in  Malta  has  forced 
them  to  develop  the  best  form  of  inten- 
sive culture.  Grain,  clover  and  vege- 
tables are  the  chief  products  of  the 
overcrowded    island     m     the    Mediter- 


ranean. Whether  the  Maltese  are  per- 
mitted under  the  Immigration  Restric- 
ton  Acts  to  enter  the  Commonwealth 
or  not  is  a  matter  for  anthropologists 
and  philologists  to  decide.  It  is  worth 
noting,  though,  that  until  the  early 
eighties  Maltese  were  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  British  Navy',  and  were  only  de- 
barred from  that  exclusive  preserve  of 
the  white  Britisher  because  they  spoke 
a  language  the  officers  could  not  under- 
stand. Hindoos  and  other  Indians  are 
not  allowed  in  the  navy  at  all.  Malta 
was  originally  settled  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  planted  their  colonies  all 
about  the  Mediterranean  sea-board, 
founding  some  also  in  Cornwall  and 
other  places  in  the  South  of  England. 
The  Phoenicians  have  no  racial  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  African  descen- 
dants of  Ham.  Malta  was  owned  by 
many  different  nations,  but  its  rulers 
never  displaced  the  old  inhabitants.  In 
fact,  Malta  generally  appears  to  have 
shared  the  same  fate  as  Sicily  in  early 
centuries,  having  been  in  the  hands  of 
Carthaginians,  Byzantines,  Arabs  and 
Normans  at  different  times.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  admission  of  Ita- 
lians or  Sicilians  into  the  Common- 
wealth, nor  ought  there  to  be  about  the 
Maltese.  The  Maltese  Islands  cover 
some  1 1 1  square  miles,  and  support  a 
population  of  over  200,000.  That  is 
just  under  2000  people  per  square 
mile.  In  the  Northern  Territory,  where 
at  present  we  have  about  one  man  to 
150  square  miles,  there  is  ample  room 
for  this  industrious  race  ! 

Murray  Waters. 

The  Inter-State  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts, representing  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  AustraHa,  has  pre- 
sented its  report  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Murray. 
On    the    whole — looking    at    it    from    a 
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Commonvvealtii  point  of  view — it  con- 
tains   sensible    recommendations.      It 
has  been  violently  attacked  in  Victoria 
because  it  suggests   the  surrender  of 
the  control  of  the  Goulburn,  the  Ovens 
and  the  Mitta.     Rather  than  concur  in 
this  Victoria  is  urged  to  go  to  law  in 
the   matter.      The  example   of  a   fight 
in  the  Courts,  instead  of  an  agreement 
by  consent,  given  by  States  in  America 
is  hardy  a  cheerful  one  to  follow.    The 
expense  is  enormous,  and  even  yet,  al- 
though Kansas  and  Colorado  have  been 
indulging    in    litigation    for   years,    no 
satisfactory  decision  has  been  arrived 
at.        "  Agree     with     thine     adversary 
quickh"  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with 
liim,"  is  good  sound  advice  which  may 
be    commended    to    the    ultra    State- 
righters.      The   chief  difficulty  is  with 
regard  to  South  Australia's  claim  that 
permanent   navigation   should   be   pro- 
vided between  the  mouth  of  the  Murray 
and  Wentworth.     It  would  be  interest- 
ing  to   know   the   actual   value   of   the 
trade   on    the   river.      Is   it    worth   the 
expenditure  on  the  locks,  which  would 
be  required  to  provide  permanent  navi- 
gation?    Would  a  railway  be  able   to 
effectively      carr}'      everything     which 
now  goes  by  water?    The  cost  of  a  rail- 
way' would  not  be  too  much  to  pay  to 
secure     amicable     settlement     of    the 
Murray  problem.    The  question  at  issue 
is  really  whether  this  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries are  more  valuable  as  suppliers 
of  water  to  a  thirsty  land  or  as  com- 
merce highways.    The  amount  of  water 
flowing  in  tliem  during  most  of  the  year 
does  not  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
fulfil  both  functions. 

The  Victorian  Crisis 

Mr.  Watt  returned  from  his  visit  to 
England,  in  fine  form,  and  with  a 
considerably  broadened  outlook  on 
things  Imperial.  He  met  our  greatest 
statesmen     at     home,     and     what     he 


learned      from      them      will      not      be 
wasted.     They,  too,  were  considerably 
impressed  with  this  young  Australian 
leader,   who,  by  his  unaided  qualities, 
has  won  his  way  to  the  first  place  in 
Victoria.     Mr.  Watt  had  his  hands  full 
the  moment  he  landed.     Mr.  McLeod, 
the   Chairman   of   the   Country   Party, 
brought  in  a  motion  of  censure  on  the 
Governm-ent,    apparently    without    first 
consulting  his  colleagues,     x^s  the  de- 
bate went  on,*  it  became  clear  that  he 
had  an  understanding  with  the  Labour 
Part}-.    Mr.  McLeod  desired  reconstruc- 
tion, and  this  was  his  way  of  forcing 
Mr.  Watt's  hand.     An  alliance  between 
the    Conservative    wing    of   the    Minis- 
teriahsts  and  the  Labour  Party  in  order 
to  smash  Mr.  Watt's  Ministry,  was  not 
a  wise  effort,  as  Mr.  McLeod  speedily 
found.     In  a  fighting  speech,  Mr.  Watt 
pulverised  the  arguments  the  revolting 
members  had  set  up.     He  was  not  afraid 
of  a  dissolution,   seemed  even  to  wel- 
come it,   and  refused  absolutely  to  be 
coerced  into  any  promise  of  reconstruc- 
tion.    His  strong  line  was  justified  by 
the  collapse  of  the  censure  motion,  so 
far  as  the  Country  Party  was  concerned, 
although   Mr.    Elmslie   insisted   on   the 
motion    going    to    the    vote.      All    the 
Liberal  m.embers,   except  those  in  the 
Ministry,  privately  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  that  the  Premier  should  recon- 
struct the  Government.   This  looks  very 
like  a  vote  of  censure  on  present  Minis- 
ters, and  it  is  improbable  that  Mr.  Watt 
can  ignore  it.     Some  alteration  in  the 
personnel  of  his  Ministry  is  therefore 
likely  to  take  place. 

Congress  on  Union  of  Churches. 

There  is  a  remarkable  movement  for 
closer  working  arrangements  between 
the  churches  throughout  the  world. 
This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in 
Canada  and  the  L'nited  States,  where 
actual  Union  for  certain  purposes  has 
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already  taken  place.  But  the  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  Union  is  the  agree- 
ment arrived  at  in  Edinburgh  last  May, 
when,  in  the  two  Assemblies  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free 
Church  respectively,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  go  forward  with  ar- 
rangements for  organic  union.  A  con- 
stitution for  a  united  Church  is  now 
being  drawn  up,  and  within  a  few  years 
the  seeming  impossible  will  have  hap- 
pened, and  there  will  be  but  one  Church 
in  Scotland.  It  is  as  if  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Dr.  Clifford  had  got 
together  and  arranged  an  organic  union 
between  the  Established  and  Noncon- 
formist Churches  in  England!  In  Vic- 
toria the  time  is  ripe  for  Union,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  it 
about.  Three  Commissions  have  been 
sitting  for  some  time,  and  have  arrived 
at  agreement  so  far  as  the  Union  con- 
trol of  Home  Missions  and  the  possi- 
l)ility  of  combined  theological  educa- 
tion are  concerned.  These  Commis- 
sions will  present  their  reports  to  a 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Collins-street  Independent  Church  from 
September  i — 4.  This  Congress  has 
been  arranged  by  a  Council,  drawing 
its  members  from  the  Anghcans,  Bap- 
tists, Brethren,  Church  of  Christ,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians and  Society  of  Friends.  The 
leading  men  in  each  of  these  churches 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment, and  the  prospect  of  the  Congress 
achieving  something  tangible  is  very 
bright. 

Reforming  the    Legislative    Courtci!   in    New 
Zealand. 

Reconstruction  of  Second  Chambers 
is  in  the  air.  Mr.  Asquith  has  pro- 
mised that  a  measure  providing  for  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  will 
shortly  be  introduced.  The  danger, 
from  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  of  alter- 


ing the  present  Upper  Chamber  is  that 
any  reform  is  bound  to  strengthen  it, 
but  is  unlikely  to  make  it  much  less 
conservative  than  it  is  at  present.  In 
New  Zealand  Mr.  Bell,  leader  of  the 
Government  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
in  introducing  a  Reform  Bill,  stated 
that  all  sections  of  the  community  de- 
sired the  Upper  House  to  be  made  elec- 
tive. At  present  it  consists  of  45  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  Crown.  The 
Bill,  which  the  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  carry  through  provides  for  a 
system  of  proportional  representation, 
the  best  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Massey 
and  his  friends  to  secure  a  reflex  of 
the  opinions  of  the  country.  In  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales  and  South  Aus- 
tralia there  is  continual  agitation  for 
the  alteration  of  the  Upper  Houses,  and 
— since  the  decisive  victory  of  Labour 
in  the  Senate — Liberals  consider  that 
there  should  be  radical  changes^  in  the 
method  of  electing  Commonwealth 
Senators.  We  have  not  yet  evolved  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  an  Upper 
Chamber,  but  the  inate  conservatism 
dormant  in  even  the  most  radical  com- 
munity hesitates  to  do  away  with  what 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  brake  on 
advanced  legislation.  Our  politicians 
might  with  advantage  study  the 
methods  of  working  two  Chambers  in 
Norway,  the  \oungest  kingdom  in 
Europe. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Deadly  Microbe. 

The  small-pox  scare  which  took  hold 
of  Sydney  early  in  the  month  has  made 
all  Australia  uneasy.  We  lead  such  a 
happy-go-lucky  life  that  invasion,  whe- 
ther from  a  foreign  army  or  an  army  of 
deadly  foreign  microbes  never  sug- 
gests itself  as  possible.  How  easily  an 
invasion  of  the  latter  denomination  at 
least  might  overwhelm  us  has  been 
proved  in  the  case  of  the  small-pox 
epidemic.      Happily   the   visitation   has 
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SIR  JOHXSTON  FORBES  KOBKKISON. 

The    greatest    Shake8pe:irian    actor    of    our    time, 
who  was   recently   knighted   by   the  King. 

been    mild ;    but    it    has    brought    its 
lessons.      It    has    served    to    give    the 
medical  profession  a  little  useful  prac- 
tice, and  a  large  return  in  hard  cash. 
It  has  also  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  people  being  vaccinated,  some  from 
clioice,  others  from  compulsion.     It  has 
been  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  Sydney 
Town  Hall  basement  crowded  day  after 
day  with  three  or  four  thousand  men, 
women  and  children,  their  sleeves  rolled 
up,  waiting  for  the  doctor  to  apply  the 
magic  vaccine.     Most  of  the  large  busi- 
ness   houses     commanded     their    em- 
ployees to  be  vaccinated,  and  in  most 
cases   engaged   a   doctor    to    visit    the 
establishment,  and  operate  on  all  and 
sundry,  from  the  manager  down  to  the 
smallest  errand  boy.     The  New  South 
Wales  Government  have  announced  the 
preparation  of  a  Bill  to  make  vaccina- 
tion    for     children     compulsory.        Of 
course,  those  who  are  conscientioush' 
opposed  to  vaccination  have  not  been 


idle.  From  platform  and  press  they 
iiave  protested  against  the  whole  busi- 
ness;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  have  readily  and  cheerfully  pre- 
sented themselves  for  vaccination  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
public  health. 

Speaker   Willis   Has   Resigned. 

Air.  Willis  has  vacated  the  office  of 
Speakership  in  New  South  Whales,  with 
as  little  sense  of  dignity  as  when  he 
first  essayed  to  occupy  the  position. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  his  poli- 
tical reputation  if  he  had  never  seen 
the  Chair ;  but  his  vanity  has  been  his 
undoing.  He  has  failed  to  please  any- 
body, and  he  goes  out  into  the  political 
wilderness  like  any  Ishmaelite.  Under 
happier  circumstances,  Mr.  WilHs  might 
have  adorned  a  position  which  he  has 
only  succeeded  in  belittling.  He  posed 
as  a  strong  man,  but  elected  to  employ 
the  methods  of  a  small  man.  Yet  he 
has    kept    a    whole   nation    merry    and 
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laughing  at  his  burlesqued  dignity. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  da\"s  of  Charles 
Dickens,  Mr.  Willis  would  have  figured 
as  the  presiding  judge  in  Bardell  v. 
Pickwick.  His  lectures  from  the  Chair 
on  Parliamentar}^  proprieties ;  his 
efforts  to  flatten  out  innocent  and  un- 
offending officers  of  the  House  with  the 
steam-roller  of  assumed  authority,  will 
be  quoted  among  the  humours  of  Par- 
liament to  succeeding  generations. 
Just  what  his  resignation  will  mean  to 
the  Holman  Government  for  the  rest  of 
the  session  cannot  yet  be  determined. 
He  ma\'  assume  a  fighting  attitude,  and 
vote  to  turn  out  a  Government  which  he 
has  declared  no  longer  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  the  electors.  He  may  ally 
himself  with  the  Independents  ;  but  in 
his  present  mood  he  is  more  likely  to 
form    a    new   party    and   elect    himself 


leader  over  a  rank  and  file  that  has- no 
existence  outside  Mr.  Willis. 

A  Strong  Man  Armed. 

People  who  admire  a  strong  man, 
with  sufficient  moral  courage  in  his 
nature  to  insist  on  having  his  own  way, 
have  much  to  admire  in  Mr.  Tom  John- 
son, the  Chief  Commissioner  for  New 
South  Wales  Railways.  The  New  South 
Wales  public  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  have  a  railway  system  com- 
pletely beyond  political  control  until 
Mr.  Johnson  took  command.  There 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  de- 
clared that  the  management  of  the  rail- 
ways was  to  be  outside  of  political  in- 
fluence, but  no  previous  Commissioner 
had  had  the  temerity  to  test  the 
strength  of  that  Act.  When  Mr.  John- 
son arrived  he  put  on  the  whole  ar- 
mour,   clothed    himself    with     the    full 
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powers  of  the  Act,  and  started  in  to 
treat  the  railways  as  a  business  pro- 
position and  make  them  pa\'.  His 
worst  enemies  would  not  deny  that  he 
has  grappled  with  a  great  problem  in 
a  statesmanlike  way,  and  has  achieved 
great  results.  That  he  has  not  done 
even  greater  things  has  been  due  to 
the  limitations  of  his  power,  which 
places  him  at  the  mercy  of  whatever 
Government  is  in  office,  either  to  re- 
fuse reasonable  demands  for  money  or 
to  exploit  his  defeat  in  the  matter  of 
new  works  for  political  purposes.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  had  a  most  difficult  and 
unenviable  task,  and  few  men  would 
have  stood  the  strain  of  unfair  tactics 
emplo}'ed  against  him,  or  have  won  out 
against  such  odds.  For  some  time  a 
campaign      of    misrepresentation    and 


mud-throwing  has  been  waged  against 
him  for  pohtical  and  even  baser  pur- 
poses, but  Mr.  Johnson  pursues  his 
policy  apparently  undismayed,  and 
most  certainly  deaf  to  all  threats  and 
dumb  to  all  his  accusers.  Mr.  John- 
son's term  of  office  is  fast  running  out. 
If  the  present  Government  remain  in 
office  he  is  not  likely  to  be  asked  to 
accept  a  second  term.  If  the  next  elec- 
tions bring  about  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment he  most  certainly  will.  In  any 
case,  he  has  served  the  State  to  the 
best  of  his  outstanding  abihties,  and, 
above  all,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
strong  man.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  State  sympathise 
with  Mr.  Johnson  against  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  chiefly  because  they  admire 
his  strength   of  character. 


THK    WORLD'S   TEMPLK   OF   PEACE    AND   ARBITRATION,    AT   THE    HAGUE. 

(Soon  after  the  International  Court  of  Arliitration,  known  as  The  Hague  Tribunal,  was  estalj- 
lished,  in  1899,  a  number  of  the  world's  public-spirited  men,  among  them  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  building  as  the  seat  of  the  august  tribunal,  to  mark  for  ever  at 
the  Dutch  capital  the  establishment  of  the  world's  court  of  fraternal  goodwill.  Mr.  Carnegie 
contributed  .£300.000  towards  its  cost.) 
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AFTER    TWENTY-ONE    YEARS. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  has  now  appeared  as  a  separate  publication  for 
twenty-one  years  in  Australasia.  With  this  number  we  begin  our  twenty- 
second  year.  During  these  long  years  it  has  had  many  vicissitudes,  but  has 
always  upheld  those  ideals  for  the  realisation  of  which  it  was  founded.  Look- 
ing through  some  old  papers  this  week,  I .  happened  across  the  manuscript  m)- 
father  wrote  twenty-one  years  ago  when  he  started  the  magazine  here.  It  is  a 
fitting  document  to  quote  from  on  the  occasion  of  our  coming  of  age,  for  it 
states  why  he  wanted  to  have  a  third  Review  of  Reviews  in  being,  instead  of 
trying  to  meet  Australasian  requirements  with  the  English  edition.  He  fol- 
lovv-ed  the  announcement  of  his  intention  by  a  definite  statement  of  the  policy 
of  welding  together  the  English-speaking  nations,  for  which  cause  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  came  into  existence. 

To  the  English-Speaking  Folk  under  the  Southern  Cross. 


London,  June,  1892. 

It  IS  nearly  forty  years  since  I  was 
roused  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
by  the  blare  of  brazen  music  and  the 
cheering  of  many  voices.  I  clambered 
out  of  my  crib,  and  peered  timidly  out 
of  the  windows  into  the  cold,  fresh  outer 
world.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  presently  a 
small  procession,  marching  irregularly 
with  a  band  playing  "  Cheer,  Boys, 
Cheer,"  and  accompanied  by  many 
women  and  children,  crossed  the  line  of 
sight.  For  a  moment  or  two  I  saw  them 
before  me,  and  then  they  passed  ;  the 
music  slowly  died  away  in  the  distance, 
and  all  wcs  still  once  more. 

At  breakfast,  we  were  told  that  it  was 
a  party  of  emigrants  off  for  the  diggings 
in"  the  then  newly-discovered  gold  field 
of  Ballarat.  Their  departure  was  the 
great  event. m  our  small  village.  Aus- 
tralia was  then  almost  as  unknown  to 
us  as  the  land  of  the  golden  fleece  to  the 
ancient  Argonauts.  Forth  they  fared 
into  the  dim  darkness  of  the  unknown, 
full  of  high  hopes  and  lusty  life,  for 
the\-  were  the  pick  of  our  village  man- 
hood, adventurous  and  sanguine,  leav- 
ing behind  them  empty  seats  in  the  fami- 
liar pew,  great  gaps  in  the  circle  by  the 
fireside,  where  mothers,  and  sisters,  and 
sweethearts  waited  with  aching  hearts 
wondering  if  they  would  ever  hear  again 
from  those  who  had  departed  to  the 
underside  of  the  world. 


I  was  a  very  small  child  in  those  days, 
and,  between  that  early  morning  of  the 
departure  of  the  emigrants  and  to-day, 
what  a  turmoil  there  has  been  in  this  old 
world.  Great  wars  have  come  and  gone, 
material  civilisation  has  been  recast,  the 
newspaper  and  the  telephone  and  the 
torpedo  boat  have  revolutionised  most 
things,  new  worlds  have  come  into  being. 
Empires  have  risen  and  have  crashed 
into  ruin,  but  not  all  the  tramp  of  the 
marching  myriads  across  the  dusty  plain 
of  contemporary  history  has  ever  for  one 
moment  dulled  in  my  ears  the  strain  of 
that  "  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,"  or  dimmed  to 
my  eye  the  vision  of  those  venturous 
ones  who  were  off  for  the  diggings  in  the 
first  rush  of  the  gold  fever.  To  me,  as 
probably  to  many  millions,  Charles 
Mackay's  verse  was  as  the  cradle  song 
of  the  new-born  Commonwealth — 

"  Cheer,   boys,    cheer,    no   more   of    idle 
sorrow, 
Courage,  true  hearts,  shall  bear  us  on 
the  way  ! 
Hope  pants  before,  and  shows  the  bright 
to-morrow, 
Let  us  forget  the  darkness  of  to-day. 

Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  for  England,  Mother 
England  ! 
Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  the  willing,  strong 
right  hand ! 
Cheer  bo)'S,  cheer,  there's  work  for  honest 
labour ! 
Cheer,   boys,   cheer,    in    the   new   and 
happy  land  !" 
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Thus,  from  earliest  infancy,  Australia 
has  been  to  me  a  land  not  of  old 
romance,  but  of  new  romance,  the  el 
dorado  of  the  Mctorian  age.  It  has  been 
the  new  and  hopeful  continent  where  the 
brave  and  adventurous  men  of  my 
native  village  went  to  make  their 
fortunes,  and  from  whom  the  ocean  post 
brought  us,  from  time  to  time,  the  preci- 
ous bulletins  of  good  news.  I  remember, 
as  if  it  were  to-day,  the  sensation  occa- 
sioned by  the  arrival  of  the  first  nugget 
from  the  virgin  quartz,  which  came  to 
our  village,  and  after  being  reverently 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  ultimately 
was  stowed  away  in  a  secret  place  in  the 
minister's  study.  Not  all  the  yield  of 
all  the  mines  of  Australia  could  produce 
to-day  the  awe-inspiring  effect  of  this 
small  junk  of  quartz. 

First  impressions  are  lasting.  Aus- 
tralia remains  to  me  the  wonderland  of 
my  infancy,  the  land  of  immeasurable 
promise,  the  new,  vast,  boundless  con- 
tinent, in  which  our  race)  is  to  renew  its 
}'Outh  like  the  eagle's,  and  confer  upon 
the  world  beneath  the  Southern  Cross 
the  culture,  the  language,  and  the  law 
which  have  long  been  the  heritage  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Hence  from  the  first  inception  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  I  aspired  after  estab- 
lishing an  Australian  edition.  First  in 
order  of  time  came  the  American  edi- 
tion, which  has  now  taken  good  root. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  its 
editor,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  it  has  now  a 
position  of  influence  second  to  none  in 
the  American  Republic.  The  American 
edition  being  established,  the  Australian 
edition  comes  next,  and,  although  there 
is  not  as  yet  the  population  at  the  Anti- 
podes to  render  possible  such  circulations 
as  those  in  England  and  America,  it 
may  well  be  suggested  that,  fifty  years 
hence,  the  Australian  edition  may  be  the 
most  important  of  the  three,  and  the 
Review  of  Reviews  may  be  chiefly  useful 
in  the  evolution  of  our  race  by  the  in- 
fluence it  may  secure  among  its  Aus- 
tralian readers. 

Of  all  the  products  of  land  or  sea,  the 
richest  and  the  rarest  is  the  genius  of 
man.  Literary  genius  does  not  grow  on 
every  bush.  It  needs  to  be  searched  for 
as  hidden  treasures,  and  when  found  to 
be  cherished  as  the  pearl  of  great  price. 


In  the  development  of  genius,  different 
institutions  at  different  periods  play  a 
great  part.  At  one  time,  the  theatre  was 
the  great  foster-mother  of  the  genius  of 
man.  Sometimes,  the  chief  place  was- 
occupied  by  the  wealthy  patron,  but  in  a 
democratic  age,  the  publisher  is  the  chief 
mainstay  of  young  and  rising  man  of 
letters.  The  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  fill  a  great  role  in  this  respect,, 
but  the  daily  and  weekly  press  but  oc- 
cupy part  of  the  field.  The  monthly 
periodical  has  become  more  and  more 
the  arena  for  the  serious  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  life.  The  monthly 
magazine  and  Review  represents  the 
higher  thought  of  our  time,  and,  hence, 
a  good  monthly  magazine  is  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  culture  of  a  democracy 
as  a  well  endowed  University,  or  a  good 
common  school.  Australia  at  the  present 
moment  has  no  monthly  magazine  of  the 
first  class.  But  it  is  a  continent  of  such 
vast  area  that  it  can  only  be  covered  by 
a  monthly.  Dailies  have  a  range  limited 
by  twenty- four  hours,  weeklies  by  seven 
days,  but  as  the  experience  of  the  Review 
in  America  has  proved,  if  you  want  to 
create  an  organ  that  will  have  a  Con- 
tinental circulation  it  must  be  a 
monthly.  The  Australian  colonies, 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  are 
dealing  independently  with  many  pro- 
blems >vhich  are  practically  identical. 
But  hitherto  there  has  existed  no  recog- 
nised publication  in  which  the  citizen  of 
each  could  keep  themselves  informed  as 
to  the  experience  of  all. 

This  need  is  nowhere  so  imperative  as- 
in  Australia,  whose  children 

"Called  to  so  live 
On  the  rough  edges  of  society 
Problems  long  sacred  to  the  chosen  few 
And  improvise  what  elsewhere  men  re- 
ceive 
As  gifts  of  Deity." 

It  is  in  the  beginning  of  things  that 
such  information  is  so  important.  After- 
wards, when  society  has  stiffened,  it  does 
not  matter  so  much.  A  timely  hint  to 
the  founder  of  a  State  may  do  more  than 
subsequently  can  be  achieved  by  a  whole- 
Apocalypse  backed  by  the  propagandic 
zeal  of  an  entire  generation. 

WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 
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Congratulations  From  Readers. 

Our  twenty-first  anniversary  of  independent  publication  in  Australasia 
lias  brought  us  many  kind  congratulations  from  our  readers,  to  whom  I  render 
my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Space  prevents  our  publishing  many  of  the  numerous  letters  of  congratula- 
tion we  have  to  acknowledge,  but  though  they  do  not  appear  in  our  pages,  they 
are  no  less  welcome  than  those  which  do. 

HIS 


EXCELLENCY    THE    GOVERNOR 
OF   VICTORIA. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — Let  me  congratulate 
you  on  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews.  It  has  done  a  great  work 
m  knitting  the  English-speaking  world 
more  closely  together,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  Australians  and 
Britons  to  understand  and  appreciate 
one  another  better.  Your  consistent 
efforts  to  do  this  have  my  heartiest  ap- 
proval. In  the  far-away  homes  of  the 
Commonwealth  it  must  indeed  be  a 
boon,  giving  as  it  does  so  comprehensive 
a  record  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  dis- 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE   GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  congratulating  the  Australian 
Review  of  Reviews  on  its  "  coming  of 
age,"  and  in  extending  my  best  wishes 
for  its  future.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  it 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose  in  Aus- 
tralia by  its  excellent  articles,  and  in  the 
judgment  it  uses  as  to  what  to  bring  be- 
fore the  public.  It  has  worthily  main- 
tained the  traditions  of  the  parent  Re 
view  at  home,  and  I  trust  that  its  success 
is  assured. — Yours  ver\'  trulx', 
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tant  parts  of  the  world.  1  hoi^e  it  ma\- 
have  the  continued  success  it  so  well 
deserves. — Yours,  sincerely, 


THE  HON.  P.  M'M.  (iL^NN,  M.H.R., 

Minister  of  External  Affairs  for  the 
Commonwealth. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead, — As  a  reader  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  from,  I  think,  the 
opening  number,  I  may  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  an  intimate,  and,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Review's  majority,  be  permitted 
to  send  a  few  words  of  greeting  and 
God-speed.  In  matters  of  sympathy, 
one,  perhaps,  had  better  act  on  the  first 
impulse  ;  and  I  confess  I  was  inclined 
to  write  you  a  word  or  two  when  you 
lost  your  good  father,  in  the  very  pleni- 
tude of  his  service,  and  readers  through- 
out our  world-wnde  Empire  lost,  in  many 
matters,  a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 
But  I  had  never  seen  him,  and  had  not 
yet  met  you.  After  all,  why  should  the 
conventions,  that  keep  so  many  lives 
apart,  make  one  hesitate  to  write,  as  a 
friend  would,  to  the  son  of  one  whom 
for  twenty  years  and  more — for  I  used 
to  read  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette — I  had 
known,  from  his  writings,  to  be  a  man 
of  a  nature  and  disposition  as  frank  and 
generous  as  his  style  and  purpose  were 
direct  and  sincere,  and  who  never  feared 
to  speak,  when  the  occasion  called  for 
the  wholesome,  though  unpalatable 
truth.  With  hearty  congratulations  on 
the  Review's  "  coming  of  age,"  I  am, 
sincerely  yours, 

HON.   JAS.    S.    McGOWEN,    M.L.A. 

Minister   of  Labour   and   Industry, 
N.S.W. 

My  dear  Review  of  Reviews, — Let  me 
tender  you  my  heartiest  congratulations 
on  "  coming  of  age."  You  have  my 
best  wishes   for  a  continuance  of  your 


success,  which  your  merits  should  put 
you  in  a  position  not  only  to  deser\e  but 
to  command. — Yours  sincerely. 


THE  HON.  JOHN  MURRAY,  M.L.A. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Victoria. 
Ever  since  its  first  appearance,  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  and,  although  not  always 
in  agreement  with  the  views  of  your  late 
father,  no  one  held  a  higher  opinion  of 
his  extraordinary  ability  and  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius  than  I  did,  and, 
when,  in  the  gloom  of  the  awful 
"  Titanic  "  disaster,  the  world  was  de- 
prived of  his  services,  I  felt,  as  everyone 
knowing  his  work  must  have  felt,  that  a 
great  gap  had  been  left  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  work  for  the  good  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  said  that  any  one 
unit  withdrawn  from  the  sum  of  human 
existence  can  be  replaced  ;  but  this 
is  not  so  in  your  father's  case,  for  he, 
with   his   exceptional   qualifications,   his 
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vigour,  his  honesty,  his  single-minded- 
ness  of  purpose,  his  tenacity  in  pursuing 
the  course  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  has  left  a  void  that  never  can  and 
never  will  be  filled.  He  stood  alone 
among  journalists,  towering  above  all 
his  compatriots;  nor  were  any  gifted 
like  him,  and  I  feel  certain  of  this,  that 
the  present  conductors  of  the  magazine, 
if  they  humbly  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
will  continue  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  publications  that  we  have  in 
the  English-speaking  race. 


THE  HON.  JUSTICE  HIGGINS. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  have  been  a  reader 

of  your  father's  Review  for  many  years, 

and  I  value  it  most  highly.     It  is  a  busy 

man's  world-telescope.     I  know  nothing, 


sadly  in  need  of  better  foreign  intelli- 
gence, as  the  cablegram  service  is  so 
unsatisfactory.  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  excellent  form  and  matter  of  the 
Australasian  issue  on  approaching  the 
2 1st  birthday. — Yours,  with  best  wishes, 


RT    REV.    BISHOP   MERCER,    OF   TASMANIA. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  send 
}'ou  a  word  of  special  greeting.  I  do 
not  like  to  reckon  up  the  years  since  the 
English  Review  of  Reviews  came  to  my 
rescue  in  my  spasmodic  efforts  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  I  am  now  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  big  world  is  hurrying  on 
at  a  quicker  pace  than  ever — -a  pace 
which,  if  a  little  dazing,  is  greatly  in- 
vigorating— and  I  find  my  old  friend, 
duly  adapted  to  its  changed  environ- 
ment, still  constant  to  my  needs.  I  ap- 
preciate more  particularly  its  sturdy 
avoidance  of  sensationalism,  and  its 
well-proportioned  presentation  of  think- 
ings and  doings  that  claim  the  attention 
of  citizens  of  the  world.  I  cordially 
wish  the  Review  a  growing  circulation 
and  a  solid  popularity. — Yours  very 
truly, 


THE  HON.  ALFRED  DEAKIN. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead.^I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  as  a  regular  reader  of  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  since  its  foundation, 
and  having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
its  founder,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  Lon- 
don, to  congratulate  you  heartily  upon 
its  majority,  and  wish  it  all  success 
under  your  management  in  its  new  form. 
— Yours  very  truly, 

ALFRED    DEAKIN. 

THE  HON.  THE  MAYOR  OF  ADELAIDE. 

You  have  my  warmest  congratulations 
in  its  way,  so  good  as  the  "  Progress  of  on  the  attainment  by  the  Australasian 
the  World "  part,  which  your  father  edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  of 
handled  with  such  a  light  and  illuminat-  its  twenty-first  year  of  publication.  I 
ing  touch.    The  people  of  Australia  are      have  always  read  it,  and  always  enter- 
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tained  for  it  the  greatest  admiration.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  success  of  the 
past  should  not  be  more  than  repeated 
in  the  future,  especially  under  the  new 
management,  which  has  already  fully- 
justified  itself.  The  Review  of  Reviews 
is  the  thoughtful  man's  magazine,  and 
every  issue  contains  articles  of  outstand- 
ing importance  and  special  interest. 


visions  of  our  inflated  prosperity,  and 
men's  minds  were  too  intent  on  striving 
to  keep  out  of  the  Insolvency  Court  to 
pay  any  heed  to  the  call   of  literature. 
The   orily   "  books  "   which  comrnanded 
attention    from    all     hands     then    were 
labelled  "  Ledger  "  on  the  back.    Yet  the 
Review  managed  somehow  to  strike  its 
roots  even  into  this  stony  soil,  and  while 
many  of  the  contemporaries  of  its  in- 
fantile days  have  gone  under,  it  is  now 
completing  its  2ist  year  as  an  honoured 
member. of  the  Fourth  Estate,  illumina- 
tive, entertaining,  and,  above  all,  useful. 
Apart   from  its  literary  merits,  it  is  in 
the  last  aspect  that  I  have  most  appre- 
ciated it.    As  a  busy  man  and  always  a 
voluminous   reader,     I     have    found   its 
monthly   summary   of  the  world's   pro- 
gress   most   valuable    for   reviving    and 
fixing  the  scattered  dail)-  records  of  the 
morning  papers.     And  it  has  struck  me 
that  the  great  mass  of  information  thus 
presented,    political,    social    and    inter- 
national,  has  been  eminently   fair  and 
impartial.     In  another  aspect  I  think  it 
has  been  a  great  boon  to  be  able,  without 
effort,  to  follow  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  in  that 
great  volume  of  contemporary  thought 
which  finds  expression  in  the  standard 
reviews  and  magazines  of  the  old  world. 
I   sincerely   hope  that  you  may  realise 
the   highest    success   you   can   desire   in 
carrving  out  the  admirable  design  which 
emanated     from     your     father's     fertile 
brain.     Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 


MR.  HENRY  GYLES  TURNER. 
Historian  of  Victoria. 
Dear  ^Ir.  Stead,— In  looking  at  the 
file  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  I  see  that 
the  Australian  edition  is  just  attaining 
its  majority,  and  I  desire  to  offer  you 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  policy  which  is 
noticeable  since  you  have  assumed  the 
personal  control.  The  Review  came  into 
'being  in  Australia  in  the  most  calamit- 
ous period  of  our  colonial  existence.  A 
firiailci^l     cyclone     had     shattered     the 


DR.  J.  W.  BARRETT. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  have  very  much 
pleasure  in  saying  how^  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  Australian  Review  of  Reviews. 
It  keeps  one  informed  in  a  pleasant  way 
of  the  various  events  of  importance 
which  are  occurring.  The  receptive  and 
sympathetic  manner  in  which  the  Review 
is  conducted  makes  it  very  easy  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  the  great 
events  which  are  daily  taking  place. — 
Sincerely  yours, 
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SIR  CHARLES  GOODE. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  the  "  coming  of  age  "of  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  which  I  think  I  have 
read  from  the  start,  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue doing  so  during  my  earthly  career. 
The  sketch  of  your  good  father's  life 
is  very  interesting,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
that  his  useful  life  and  tragic  death  may 
be  commemorated  in  some  good  form. 
With  very  knid  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 


"^^^^ 


REV.   FREDERIC   SPURR, 

Collins  Street  Baptist  Church. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  Review  of  Re- 
views as  it  appears  under  the  new  man- 
agement in  Australasia.  1  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  Review  from  its  first  num- 
ber (in  England).  It  does  more  to  put 
a  man  in  living  touch  with  the  thought 
of  the  world  than  any  other  magazine 


with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  without  it.  The  new  form  in 
which  it  appears  in  Australasia  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  old.  You  give  us  just  what  we  need 
to  know,  and  that  in  the  most  acceptable 
way.  I  wish  you  every  success.  Aus- 
tralians, who,  geographically,  are  cut 
off  from  the  life  of  the  old  world,  need 
a  magazine  like  yours  to  enlarge  their 
vision,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  real 
rapport  with  the  fuller  life  of  the  world. 
— Yours  sincerely, 


THE  HON.  SAMUEL  MAUGER. 

Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on 
having  reached  your  twenty-hrst  birth- 
day. I  have  to  my  profit  and  pleasure 
read  the  Review  of  Reviews  from  its 
first  issue  till  now.  I  know  of  its 
chequered  career,  its  difficulties  and 
trials.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  future 
has  nothing  but  good  things  in  store  for 
it — as  good  as  it  deserves.  For  refer- 
ence purposes,  high  ideals  and  the 
maintenance  of  civic  rights  it  has  no 
compeer.  I  trust  Australians  will  soon 
come  to  apprise  it  at  its  true  value. 


PROFESSOR  ADAM. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  can  remember  the 
beginning  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  in 
the  old  country,  and  the  interest  with 
which,  as  a  young  minister  in  the  North 
ot  Scotland,  I  used  to  look  forward  to 
its  monthly  appearance  at  my  manse.  I 
was  a  regular  reader  for  many  years, 
and  found  the  magazine  fresh,  and  in- 
teresting, and  helpful  in  many  ways. 


J^f.Jj^-^ 
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HON.  JAMES  BALFOUR,  M.L.C. 

Dear  Sir, — I  congratulate  you  on 
your  reaching  your  majority  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Australian  edition  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  I  remember  when 
the  English  edition  was  first  published, 
and  how  it  hlled  a  place  hitherto  vacant, 
and  filled  it  well.  The  review  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  in  the  magazines 
of  the  month  was  an  original  and  happ\ 
idea-  To  Australians,  the  record  of  the 
chief  events  of  the  month  in  the  mother 
countn,'  and  here,  and  the  stor}'  in  cari- 
cature make  instructive  reading. — I  am, 
yours  faithfully. 


MR.   EVELYN    \VRE^CH. 

Of  the  Over  Seas  C  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — Very  man)  happy 
returns.  I  cannot  understand  why  Aus- 
tralians are  so  ready  to  buy  European 
and  American  monthlies  when  for  the 
sum  of  sixpence  they  can  purchase  )'Our 
excellent  Review.  What  has  struck  me 
during   my   wanderings   in    Australasia 


has  been  the  fact  that  for  sixpence  I 
have  been  able  to  buy  the  Review  of 
Reviews  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  etc.  Six- 
pence a  month  to  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  happenings  of  tw-o  worlds  is  little 
enough.  While  travelling  I  have  found 
vour  summary  of  the  best  current 
thought  invaluable.  When  I  return  to 
Eiu-ope  I  am  anxious  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Australasian  affairs  and  enclose 
subscription- — ^Yours  sincerely. 

E\'ELYX    WRENOH 

YEN.    ARCHDEACON    HIXDLEY. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead. — I  congratulate  you 
on  the  2 1st  anniversary'  of  the  birthda) 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  which  is  the 
busy  man's  handy  epitome  of  current 
periodical  literature.  Without  your 
monthly  summan,-  of  the  reviews  of  the 
dav,  I  fear  manv  of  us  would  soon  be 


left  witnout  icnowledge  of  what  is  beine 


done  and  thought 


in 


the    rest  of  the 


world- — Yours,  sincereh". 


i/ 


t^JKTr^ '  ^"^ 


i 
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THE    SITE    WHERE    THE    FEDERAL    CAPITAL    IS    TO    BE    BUILT. 

The  P'aderal  Government  invited  Australian  artists  to  submit  paintings  o( 
Canberra.  This  was  a  happy  idea,  as  the  appearance  of  the  spot  from  whence 
in  time  to  come  Austraha  will  be  governed  will  be  speedily  altered.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  what  it  looked  like  before  the  final  choice 
of  our  legislators  selected  it  for  the  headquarters  of  government.  The  picture 
chosen  was  the  work  of  the  well-known  Sydney  artist,  Mr.  Lister  Lister,  who 
obviously  took  immense  pains  with  the  painting.  It  has  been  purchased  for 
^^250.  The  second  picture,  reproduced  below,  was  painted  by  Mr.  Penley 
Boyd,  a  young  Melbourne  artist  of  23,  who  has  evidently  a  future  before  him. 
It  has  been  purchased  for  ;^I50.  The  reproductions  show  that  there  is  little 
resemblance  between  the  two  paintings.  The  colouring,  too,  is  entirely  different, 
and  no  one  seeing  them  unlabelled  would  think  they  were  of  the  same  place. 
The  canvases  are  tube  hung  in  the  Federal  Parliament  House,  when  it  is 
built,  at  Canberra. 
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MY  FATHER:  W.  T.  STEAD.— IV. 


BY  HENRY  STEAD. 


Father  owed  the  foundation  of  his 
education  to  the  instruction  he  received 
at  home.  His  father  taught  him  Latin, 
and  inculcated  into  a  willing  mind  a 
great  desire  to  learn  things.  As  a  boy, 
though,  at  school,  he  was  not  considered 
particularly  bright.  He  taught  himself 
French  and  German,  the  latter  travelling 
in  the  train  to  and  from  New^castle. 
Had  he  had  the  opportunity  he  gave  his 
children,  he  would  have  been  a  fine  lin- 
guist. He  read  French  easily,  could 
pick  up  a  French  newspaper  and  read  it 
out  171  English  as  rapidly  and  accurately 
as  if  it  had  been  an  English  one.  As, 
however,  he  pronounced  French  as  if  it 
were  Latin  it  was  never  any  use  to  him 
conversationally. 

HIS  "FLUENT"  GERMAN. 
He  talked  German  with  a  total  disre- 
gard for  grammar — at  a  great  rate.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  sight  to  watch  him 
tell  a  thrilling  ghost  story  to  some 
deeply  interested  German  diplomatists ; 
and  hear  their  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment not  only  at  the  tale  but  at  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  he  conveyed  it. 

MARK  TWAIN's  JOKE. 

W'^hen  he  and  I  were  in  Vienna,  we 
spent  an  evening  with  Mark  Twain,  and 
the  great  American  humorist  explained 
how  much  easier  it  was  for  his  German 
washerwoman  to  learn  English  than  for 
him  to  learn  German.  "  You  see,"  he 
said,  "  she  does  not  require  many  words 
to  express  herself  in  her  own  language, 
so  has  not  many  to  learn  in  mine,  btit  I 
need  such  a  lot  of  words  to  adequately 
convey  my  meaning  in  English  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  for  me  to  try  and 
learn  their  equivalent  in  German!" 
Father  had  a  wonderful  command  of 
English,  and  the  extraordinary  thing 
was  that  he  had  almost  an  equal  com- 
mand of  French  and  German  words, 
however  quaintly  he  put  them  together. 
He  had  no  time  at  all  to  study,  but  he 
only  needed  to  see  a  word  once  to  re- 
member it. 

When  we  went  to  Russia  in  1898.  he 
suddenly  remembered  enough  words  to 


get  along  with,  although  the  few  he 
had  picked  up  on  his  first  visit  had  never 
been  thought  of  for  ten  years. 

INTERVIEWING  LEOPOLD  II. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  was  constantly  on  the  Continent, 
but  his  first  trip  to  interview  a  monarch 
was  when  he  visited  Brussels  to  see  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  about  General 
Gordon.  The  interview  was  a  curious 
one.  Leopold  did  not  want  to  see  him, 
and  was  furious  about  the  share  he  had 
had  in  taking  Gordon  away  from  his 
service.  Having  some  time  to  spare  be- 
fore the  appointment,  he  wandered  about 
in  the  city  and  lost  his  way.  When  he 
got  on  the  right  track  he  found  he  would 
be  late.  In  a  way  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  him,  he  made  good  by  sprinting 
energetically  for  about  a  mile,  arriving 
breathless,  but  on  time,  at  the  palace,  to 
the  joy  of  his  cicerone.  Baron  de  Lave- 
leye.  The  king  kept  them  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  limped  in  with  the 
help  of  his  stick.  He  did  not  ask  father 
to  be  seated.  The  only  monarch  he  in- 
terviewed who  never  did,  nor  did  he  sit 
down  himself,  evidently  intending"  to 
cut  the  interview  short.  They  were  soon 
hard  at  it,  for  father  never  minced  mat- 
ters, and  continued  talking  for  an  hour. 
"  That  man  Stead,"  said  Leopold  after- 
wards to  de  Laveleye  "  made  me  per- 
spire." 

RED  RUBBER. 

He  impressed  father  as  an  able,  un- 
trustworthy, irascible,  but  resolute  man, 
who  did  not  like  to  be  contradicted  or 
even  argued  with.  In  those  days — it  was 
in  1884 — everyone  accepted  Leopold  II. 
at  his  own  valuation.  There  was  no  talk 
of  dividends  from  the  Congo.  It  was  years 
later  that  the  cloven  hoof  appeared,  and 
the  king's  enterprise  in  Central  Africa, 
originally  projected  on  idealist  lines,  be- 
came transformed  into  a  sordid  and 
ruthless  engine  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
slavery,  in  order  to  extract  gigantic  divi- 
dends from  hapless  negroes,  with  a 
cruelty  that  cried  aloud  to  heaven  for 
vengeance. 


MY  FATHER. 
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RHODES,   LEOPOLD  AND   THE   KAISER. 

Rhodes  told  father  some  years  later, 
after  he  had  interviewed  the  Belgian 
ruler,  that  he  was  the  hardest  man  to 
deal  with  he  had  ever  met.  "  He  is  a 
regular  Jew,"  said  the  Empire  builder. 
"  You  could  easier  get  blood  from  a 
stone  than  any  concession  from  King 
Leopold."  Rhodes,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  the  Kaiser  as  generous  and  graci- 
ous as  Leopold  was  the  reverse.  That 
is  why  the  North  to  South  African  rail- 
way does  not  go  through  what  with 
hollow  mockery  was  called  the  Congo 
"  Free  "  State. 

A  "  GOOD,  SQUARE  TALK  "  WITH  THE  TSAR. 

Ever  since  his  boyhood  days,  when  at 
the  office  of  a  merchant  in  Newcastle, 
who  acted  as  Russian  Consul  there, 
father  had  been  deepl)^  interested  in 
Russia.  His  was  often  the  only  pen 
urging  in  the  Press  a  better  understand- 
ing between  Russia  and  England.  It 
was  in  1888  that  he  thought  it  possible 
and  advisable  to  have  what  he  called  "  a 
good,  square  talk  "  with  the  Tsar.  He 
was  then  still  editing  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  by  the  vigorous  method  in 
which  he  had  championed  the  Russian 
cause  during  the  Penjdeh  dispute  and 
afterwards,  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing for  himself  a  more  or  less  recognised 
position  as  a  Russian  organ.  He  was 
abused  as  a  Russian  agent,  was  said  to 
be  in  the  pay  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
and,  in  short,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  pelted  by  all  the  vituperative 
brickbats-  which  came  handiest  to  those 
gentlemen  who  were  not  of  his  way  of 
thinking.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  these  ridiculous  assertions  were  ab- 
solutely false.  He  worked  resolutely  for 
an  Anglo-Russian  entente — and  saw  it 
brought  about  in  his  lifetime.  In  work- 
ing for  this,  he  became  fast  friends  with 
men  of  such  opposing  thought  and  per- 
sonality as  Tolstoy  and  Pobyedonos- 
tzeff,  Prince  Koropotkin  and  M.  Lessar, 
whilst  he  was  trusted  implicitly  by  many 
Nihilists,  as  well  as  by  the  Tsar  himself. 

Seeing  that  the  British  public,  without 
any  ground  for  doing  so,  insisted  upon 
looking  to  him  as  the  man  who  gave 
authoritative  expression  to  the  views  of 
the  Russian  Government,  he  thought  it 
highly  desirable    to    ascertain   directly 


from  the  Emperor  what  his  policy 
actually  was.  So  to  Russia  he  went,  and 
Mme.  Novikoff,  with  whom  he  had 
worked  for  many  years  to  bring  about 
better  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, arranged  an  inter\iew  with  Alexan- 
der III.  at  Gatschina. 

A  UNIQUE   OPPORTUNITY. 

When,  he  said,  I  met  the  Tsar,  I  put 
the  case  frankly  before  him,  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  having  accorded  to 
me  a  position  to  which  I  had  no  claim, 
and  suggesting  that  as  I  could  not, 
despite  my  disclaimers,  rid  myself  of 
the  reputation  of  being  his  English 
organ,  it  would  at  least  be  safer  if  he 
could  give  me  more  or  less  definite  in- 
formation as  to  what  were  his  ideas 
upon  the  questions  which  were  involved 
in  the  relations  between  England  and 
Russia.  The  Emperor  thought  a  little 
and  then  said  he  thought  the  suggestion 
was  reasonable.  "What,"  he  asked,  "  did  I 
want  to  know  ?"  "  Ever)'thing,"  I  replied 
at  which  he  smiled  and  said,  "  Ask  what 
questions  you  like,  and  I  will  answer 
them  if  I  can."  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  the  full,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  as  good  as  his  word.  I  asked, 
he  answered,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
interview  was  over  I  had  received  a  com- 
prehensive and  definite  exposition  direct 
from  the  Emperor's  own  lips  of  the 
policy  he  intended  to  pursue  in  relation 
to  all  the  questions  in  which  England 
was  interested. 

Sir  Robert  Alorier,  our  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  speaking  of  this  inter- 
view, said  that  no  Russian  Emperor  had 
ever  spoken  so  freel}'  and  fully  upon  all 
questions  of  foreign  policy  to  any  Eng- 
lishman, and  he  added  that  he  could  not 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  better  cal- 
culated to  secure  absolute  candour  on 
the  part  of  the  Tsar  than  those  in  which 
our  interview  took  place. 

Much  that  the  Emperor  told  me  was 
a  good  deal  questioned  at  the  time.  I 
was  ridiculed  for  mv  credulity.  One 
emment  statesman  told  me  flatly  that  he 
did  not  believe  what  the  Emperor  had 
said,  and  he  laughed  me  to  scorn  for  my 
simplicity  in  accepting  his  word.  But 
time  passed,  and  the  result  proved  that 
in  ever}'  single  item  the  Tsar  had  stated 
exactly    the    course   which    he    actually 
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REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 


pursued.  So  signal  a  confirmation  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  communica- 
tions made  to  me  on  that  occasion  was 
aftorded  by  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
reign  that  when  it  came  to  a  close  that 
same  statesman  who  had  derided  me  for 
my  credulity  told  me  in  the  handsomest 
manner  that  he  had  been  entirely  wrong, 
and  that  I  had  been  absolutely  right. 

THE  ONLY  MAN  TO  DISMISS  THE  TSAR. 
I  must  confess  that  I  look  back  to 
that  episode  in  my  career  with  consider- 
able satisfaction.  There  was  no  under- 
taking expressed  or  implied  that  I 
would  support  the  policy  of  the  Em- 
peror. He  asked  nothing  from  me,  and 
I  only  asked  from  him  the  exact  truth 
in  order  that  I  might  avoid  misleading 
my  countrymen.  He  told  me  the  exact 
truth,  and  as  a  result,  during  all  the 
rest  of  his  reign,  I  was  able  to  speak 
with  absolute  certainty  where  all  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues  were  compelled  to  rely 
upon  inference  and  conjecture. 

The  interview  was  for  some  reason 
kept  absolutely  secret,  and  until  the  day 
the  Tsar  died  father  never  permitted 
himself  to  state  in  print  that  he  had 
even  so  much  as  spoken  to  him.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  story  of  the  visit  was 
first  spoken  about  when  the  Kaiser 
visited  St.  Petersburg.  Alexander  III. 
was  much  amused  at  the  termination  of 
the  interview,  and,  in  telling  his  German 
visitors  of  father's  unwitting  breach  of 
Court  etiquette,  said  that  the  English 
journalist  was  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  dismissed  him. 

HIS  THREE  AMBASSADORS. 
Father  found  a  very  true  and  loyal 
friend  in  the  late  Sir  Robert  Morier,  and 
the  two  spent  much  time  together. 
Father  never  again  found  a  British  Am- 
bassador there  so  much  in  sympathy 
with  his  ideals.  Fortunately,  though, 
when  he  visited  St.  Petersburg  in  later 
years,  he  met  American  Ambassadors 
after  his  own  heart.  He  always  said 
that  he  had  a  great  advantage  over  most 
Englishmen  who  travelled  in  Europe. 
They  had  only  one  Ambassador  ;  he  had 
three  in  every  capital — the  British,  the 
American  (whom  he  always  regarded  as 
his  own),  and  the  Russian.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  to  recall  that  it  was  almost 
always  either  the  American  or  the  Rus- 


sian Ambassadors  who  were  most  help- 
ful to  him.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  British 
were  a  little  afraid  of  him.  When  I 
toured  Europe  with  him,  it  was  Mr. 
Tower,  the  American  representative  in 
St.  Petersburg,  he  relied  on  most.  It  was 
the  Russian  Charge  d'  Affaires  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  took  us  without  trouble 
through  the  customs.  It  was  the  Russian 
representative  at  the  Vatican  he  found 
most  useful.  In  Vienna  it  was  Baron 
de  Bildt,  the  Scandinavian  [Minister,  and 
in  Berlin  Mr.  White,  the  historian  and 
philosopher,  who  had  charge  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  proved  his  best  friend. 
But  everywhere  it  was  the  Times  corres- 
pondents who  rejoiced  to  meet  him,  and 
give  him  most  information.  It  was 
astonishing  to  find  how  many  of  them 
had  either  been  trained  under  him  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  or  had  been 
helped  by  him  at  different  times  during 
their  careers.  But  to  get  back  to  the  in- 
terview. 

A  BREACH  OF  ETIQUETTE. 
I  shall  never  forget,  said  father,  the 
expression  of  mingled  horror  and  amuse- 
ment on  Sir  Robert's  face  when,  on  re- 
turning from  Gatschina  to  the  British 
Embassy,  I  told  him  how  the  interview 
had  terminated.  "  You  don't  mean  to 
say  you  dismissed  the  Emperor?"  he  ex- 
claimed, "it's  perfectly  monstrous!" 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  know  about 
that,  but  I  knew  the  Empress  had  been 
kept  waiting  for  her  lunch  for  half-an- 
hour  or  more.  As  I  had  got  through  all 
the  questions  I  wished  to  put  to  the  Tsar, 
I  got  up,  thanked  him  for  his  patience 
and  kindness,  and  said  I  would  not  de- 
tain him  any  longer."  "  You  did,  did 
you?"  said  Sir  Robert.  "Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  etiquette  even  to  stir  from  your  seat 
until  the  sovereign  gives  you  the  signal 
to  rise?"  "  I  know  nothing  about  that," 
I  replied,  "  I  only  knew  that  when  I  saw 
the  Emperor  smile  as  he  got  up,  I  had 
been  an  idiot  for  my  considerateness.  If 
I  had  only  sat  still  he  might  have  gone 
on  talking  for  another  half-an-hour,  and 
one  does  not  talk  to  an  Emperor  every 
day." 

RESCUING  TOLSTOY. 
From    St.    Petersburg   and    the   Tsar, 
father   went    straight    to    Moscow    and 
Tolstoy,  and  stayed  for  some  days  with 
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the  Russian  sage  at  Yasnaya  Poliana. 
The  two  had  great  talks,  the  substance 
of  which  can  be  found  in  father's  writ- 
ings. He  was  very  sorry  for  the 
Countess,  who  had  managed  to  hold  the 
home  together,  and  keep  a  roof  over  the 
philosopher's  head.  He  himself  would 
have  given  away  everythmg  he  had.  She 
also  prevented  him  bringing  his  children 
up  as  peasants  amongst  the  rather  low 
type  on  his  estate.  Walking  through  a 
small  village  one  day  they  came  upon  a 
house  in  flames,  and  hearing  that  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a  boy  still  within, 
Tolstoy  dashed  into  the  house  to  save 
him.  As  he  did  not  reappear,  father  fol- 
lowed, and  dragged  the  Count  out  just 
before  the  roof  fell  in.  The  boy,  it 
turned  out,  was  not  there  at  all.  The  two 
had  a  long  argument  upon  the  right  to 
use  force,  if  necessary,  to  defend  one's 
life  and  property.  Tolstoy  would  have 
none  of  it.  But  if,  said  father,  a  man 
was  going  to  kill  your  daughter,  and 
you  could  save  her  by  striking  him 
down,  ought  you  not  to  do  so  ?  Tol- 
stoy, after  a  moment,  admitted  that 
under  these  circumstances  force  might 
perhaps  be  used.  During  the  night, 
though,  having  evidently  reflected  on 
the  subject,  he  came  into  father's  room, 


and  waked  him  up  to  say  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  even  in  such  an  extreme 
case  force  should  not  be  used  ! 

From  Moscow,  father  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and 
wrote  his  book,  "  The  Truth  About 
Russia."  Although  he  never  saw  the 
Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  he  got  to  know  many 
cardinals  and  princes  of  the  Church, 
and,  of  course,  hosts  of  political  folk. 
I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  car- 
dinal, long  since  dead,  with  whom  he 
consorted  most,  but  I  was  considerably 
impressed  to  hear  father  say  that  iti  s 
was  the  only  man  he  had  ever  met  who 
had  shown  concern  about  his  soul's  sal- 
vation. He  met  many  Russian  friends 
in  Rome,  and  was  always  very  fond  of 
the  city.  In  his  case  at  any  rate  the 
legend  came  true,  for  he  drank  of  the 
fountain  of  Treve,  and  saw  again  several 
times  that  marvellous  collection  of 
modern  buildings,  mediaeval  churches 
and  ancient  rums  which  makes  up  what 
was  once  Imperial  Rome. 

In  a  later  number  I  hope  to  tell  about 
father's  Pilgrimage  of  Peace  round 
Europe,  on  which  I  accompanied  him, 
when  he  visited  almost  every  capital  on 
the  Continent,  and  met  all  the  leading 
men  in  international  politics. 


THE    KING    AND    PRINCP^SS    MAKV    AT    ALDKHSHOT. 
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THE  TARANTELLA.  By   George  Coates. 
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TIIE    POPPY   FANTASY. 
An   overmantel   design   in   water   colour,   by   Dora.   Meeson. 

PICTURES  BY  AUSTRALIAN  ARTISTS. 

DORA    MEESON'S    EXHIBITION. 


Many  talented  Australian  artists  have 
ibeen  showing  their  pictures  here  during 
the    last    few    weeks.      Mr.    Power,    Mr. 
Fox,   Mrs.   Fox,   Mr.   Coates   and   Dora 
Meeson  have  all  drawn   large  numbers 
'of  people  to  their  different  exhibitions. 
It   is  sixteen  years  since  Dora  Meeson 
and   her  htsband,    George   Coates,   left 
Australia    for   England,    and    all    their 
Avork  has  been  done  there  and  in  France. 
Mr.  Coates  won  the  Travelling  Scholar- 
ship at  the  Melbourne  National  Gallery, 
his  wife  coming  second  to  him  in  the 
'Competition.     Press  of  work   prevented 
Mr.  Coates  from  accompanying  his  wife 
-on  this  return  visit  to  her  native  land. 
She  brings  with  her  some  twenty  can- 
vases of    his    and    some  hundred  and 
twenty  of  her  own,  but  she  will  certainly 
not  take  that  number  back  with  her,  for 
many  have  already  been  purchased  for 
Public  Galleries  and  private  collections. 
Mr.  Coates,  who  has  a  genius  for  por- 
trait painting,  has  specialised  almost  en- 
tirely on  that  branch  of  art,  in  which  he 
has     achieved     great     success.       "  The 
Spanish  Dancer  "  and  the  "  Mother  and 
Child "   reproduced  herewith,   are  won- 
derfully   fine    portraits    of    the    models 
who   posed   for   him.      He   has   recently 
rreceived  a  commission  from  the  Federal 


Government  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Northcote,  a  former  Governor-General, 
and  amongst  the  many  prominent 
people  who  have  sat  for  him  are  Lord 
and  Lady  Courtney  of  Penrith,  Mrs. 
Colthurst,  Miss  Cecily  Hamilton  the 
dramatist,  Russell  the  Irish  poet.  Both 
artists  have  had  pictures  hung  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Salon  and  other 
galleries.  Dora  Meeson  has  devoted 
herself  to  an  entirely  different  style  of 
art.  Some  of  her  decorative  work  is 
especially  fine,  the  "  Poppy  Fantasy " 
being  a  real  gem,  to  which  the  repro- 
duction here  does  no  justice.  Her  pic- 
tures of  Rye  bring  to  life  again  that 
quaint  old  spot,  which  before  the  rest- 
less sea  had  choked  its  harbour  with 
sand  and  gravel,  was  like  Winchelsea,  a 
great  Sussex  seaport.  Her  paintings  of 
the  Thames  gives  life-like  glimpses  of 
that  wonderful  highway  to  the  most 
mighty  city  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Coates 
will  probably  exhibit  her  pictures  in 
Adelaide,  but  goes  "  home  "  in  Septem- 
ber, meeting  her  husband  in  Italy.  Over 
four  thousand  people  visited  the  Gal- 
lery whilst  her  pictures  hung  there,  and 
everyone  who  saw  them  will  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  she  pays  an- 
other visit  to  the  land  of  her  birth. 
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LONDON    BRTIX'rE.       By    Dora    Meesoii. 


MOTHER   AND   GHIl^. 
By   George  Coates. — Exhil)ited   at   the  Royal    Academy.   1912. 
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XII.-IRRIGATION    IN    VICTORIA. 


Recently      comparisons      have     been 
drawn  between  the  progress  of  irrigation 
in   India   and   in  Australia,  very  much 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.     For  in- 
stance,   the    great    Chenab    Canal,    the 
largest  in  India,  waters  some  two  mil- 
lion   acres    of   hitherto    barren   country, 
:and  provides  for  an  immigrant    colony 
of  over  800,000  souls.     The  vast  Triple 
Canal   project  irrigates   an  equal    area, 
and  many  other  schemes  are  working,  or 
are  about  to  be  started,  throughout  the 
fvhole  country.     Altogether  British  en- 
terprise has  spent  over  ;£^40,ooo,ooo  on 
irrigation  in  India.     The  undertakings 
there   are   paying   well,   too,   and   have 
provided  a  livelihood  for  more  people 
than  there  are  in  the  whole  of  Australia  ! 
Compared  with  India's  huge  efforts, 
little  would  appear  to  have  been  done 
here.     In   New   South  Wales  the  only 
big    irrigation    scheme    is    that    of    the 
Murrumbidgee,    which    is    planned    to 
water   200,000  acres  of   first-class,   and 
360,000  acres  of  second-class  land.     In 
Victoria,    irrigation    has    recently    been 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission, 
which    has    done   much    to    co-ordinate 
plans  and  develop  irrigable  areas.     Al- 
together    Victoria     has     spent     about 
;£"5,ooo,ooo  on   irrigation  schemes,   and 
has  only  215,333   acres  under  irrigated 
culture. 

SETTLERS  AND  WATER. 
-No  real  comparison  can  possibly  be 
made  between  the  two  countries.  Indian 
irrigation  provided  land  for  a  practi- 
cally starving  peasantry,  to  whom  an 
.acre  or  two  of  well-watered,  even  poor, 
soil,  meant  affluence.  The  settlers  were 
waiting  to  pour  into  the  opened  up 
areas  the  moment  they  were  available. 
Here  the  whole  case  is  entirely  different. 
No  doubt  the  Water  Supply  Commission 
could  at  very  short  notice  bring  many 
thousands  of  acres  under  irrigation,  but 
until  the  areas  now  available  are  all 
taken  up  what  is  the  use  of  throwing 
•open  more?     In  India  the  problem  is  to 


provide  water  for  clamouring  settlers, 
here  it  is  to  provide  settlers  for  clamour- 
ing acres.  Mr.  Elwood  Mead,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  able  irrigation 
expert,  instead  of  concentrating  his 
energies  solely  on  bringing  water  to  the 
land,  has  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
findmg  and  looking  after  settlers.  That 
he  and  his  associates  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful during  the  last  year  or  two 
speaks  volumes  for  their  energy  and 
administrative  ability. 

THE  CASH  VALUE  OF  A  CITIZEN. 

Obviously  to  take  up  small  areas  for 
intensive  cultivation  does  not  appeal 
greatly  to  the  Australian  who  thinks  in 
square  miles,  but  it  is  just  what  the 
British  and  European  farmer  likes  and 
what,  after  instruction,  he  is  eminently 
suited  for.  It  would  speedily  pay  the 
State  to  bring  out  settlers,  set  them  up 
with  stock,  and  not  demand  rent  for  a 
couple  of  years,  were  it  not  for  human 
nature.  Experience  has  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  the  spoon-fed 
settler  is  generally  a  failure.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember,  though,  that  each 
and  every  inhabitant  in  Australia  has 
an  average  tax-paying  value  of  ^^"13  lOs. 
/d.  a  }'ear,  £g  os.  8d.  of  this  going  to 
the  State,  and  £^  9s.  11  d.  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

A  WEEDING  OUT  PROCESS. 
Irrigation  settlement  in  Australia  is 
still  very  largely  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Many  men  took  up  land  without 
having  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  irrigation  farming.  They  neither 
knew  the  right  crops  to  grow  nor  the 
right  way  to  use  the  water.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  some  of  these  have  failed 
and  abandoned  their  land  in  despair. 
The  officials  of  the  Water  Commission 
direct,  advise  and  help  settlers.  They 
send  full  reports  to  headquarters,  and, 
acting  on  this  information,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  able  to  decide  where  credit 
can  be  allowed,  and  where  it  is  obviously 
useless  to  permit  a  settler  to  get  further 
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and  further  in  arrears.  Recentl\-  the 
Commissioners  have  been  weeding"  out 
those  who,  showing  no  aptitude  for  ir- 
rigation farming,  have  fallen  grievously 
behind  in  their  payments.  Those  who 
show  signs  of  ultimately  "making 
good,"  are  dealt  with  most  leniently. 

A  settler's  balance-sheet. 

At  first  the  blocks  taken  up  were  too 
large.  Australian  settlers  would  not 
look  at  less  than  200  acres.  It  was 
speedily  found,  though,  that  the  failures 
were  almost  always  in  cases  where  a 
man  had  taken  up  more  than  he  could 
manage.  The  blocks  are  now  much 
smaller,  from  20  to  50  acres.  This  a 
man  can  cultivate  and  see  to  himself. 
Experience  has  shown,  too,  the  best  way 
he  should  farm  these  acres.  Much  of 
the  irrigated  land  is  devoted  to  dairy- 
ing. The  Commission  charges  6  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land.  This 
purchases  the  land  in  31^  years.  Five 
shillings  per  acre  is  charged  for  water 
per  annum,  whether  it  is  used  or  not. 
Houses  are  paid  for  in  instalments  ex- 
tending over  twenty  years,  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent. 

A  settler  taking  up,  say,  to  30  acres, 
would,  therefore,  have  the  following 
charges  to  meet :  — 

6  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 

30  acres  at  ;^  10  per  acre  ...  ;^ 1 8     o     o 

6  per  cen":.  on  house,  valued 

at;^ioo  600 

Irrigation  charge  of  5/-  per 

acre 7  10    o 

Total  annual  charge  ...£li  10  o 
To  stock  the  land  he  would  require 
ten  cows,  costing  £^0,  a  pair  of  draught 
horses,  costing  £^0,  pigs,  fowls,  imple- 
ments and  other  expenses  would  pro- 
bably bring  the  expenditure  up  to  about 
i;200  before  a  fair  start  could  be  made. 
A  cow  is  reckoned  to  bring 

in  £\o  a  year    £^00    o     o 

The  pigs  should  bring  in  at 

least  20     o     o 

Total  gross  revenue     ...     120     o     o 
Annual  charges  for  rent, 

etc 31    10     o 


This  means  that  a  man  taking  30 
acres  and  working  them  entirely  himself 
must  have  a  capital  of  about  i^200  to 
start  with  and  would  clear  a  matter  of 
£"90  per  annum.  On  this  he  would  have- 
to  live.  But  with  milk,  butter  and  eggs 
costing  him  nothing,  his  housekeeping 
bills  would  be  small,  nor  would  his 
tailor  trouble  him  greatly. 

A  GOOD  CHANCE  FOR  THE  WORKER. 
A  net  income  of  ^^"90  a  year  is  not 
likely    to   prove   very    attractive   to   the 
young  Australian    of    experience.      He 
looks,  if  he  decides  to  go  on  the  land, 
to  broad  acres  and  large  returns  from 
stock,  grain  or  fruit.    That  is  to  say,  he 
is   not    an    irrigation    farmer.      But   the 
proposition   is  an  eminently  good   one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  in  the 
old  country,  or,  indeed,  in  Australia  who 
may  get  only  25/-  to  35/-  a  week,  out 
of  which  he  has  to  pay  rent,  and  buy 
all  the  food  that  his  family  needs.    Such- 
a   man   can   hardly   hope   to   save  any- 
thing  at   all,   whereas,   with   thirty   irri- 
gated acres,  he  was  actually  purchasing,, 
he  might  save  anything  from  £2^  to  £^0 
a  year.    Any  man  with  the  right  stuff  in 
him  would  speedily  get  larger  areas  as- 
he  gained  experience,  and  with,  say,  20G 
acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  knowledge,, 
he  would  do  well. 

DEPOPULATING.  THE   COUNTRY? 

It  has  been  freely  stated  that  instead 
of  bringing  about  closer  settlement  the 
Commission    is    actually    depopulating 
the  country.    This  is  certainly  not  borne 
out  by  the  figures.    In  all,  the  State  has 
purchased    145   holdings,   consisting   of 
77,600  acres,  which  are  now  controlled 
by  the  Water  Commission.    At  the  time 
of  purchase  there  were  only  103  families 
on  the  land  ;  there  are  now  1157.     This 
does  not  look  like  depopulation  !     The 
real  trouble  is  that  irrigation  farming  is 
at  about  the  opposite  pole  from   farm- 
ing as  it  has  been  practised  here.     We 
have  been  accustomed  to  do  things  on  a 
large  scale.    The  intensive  cultivator  has 
to  do  them  on  a  small  one,  and  that,  too, 
by    very    different    methods.      It    takes 
time  to  train  up  people  who  will  make 
a  success  of  irrigated  lands,  but  that  it 
can  be  done  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt. 
;^89  10     o     Look  at  Mildura! 
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MADAME    LILLIAN    NORDICA. 
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THP:  great  LONDON  OPERA  HOUSE 
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NOTABLE   ARTISTIC   VISITORS. 


A  GREAT  PRIMA  DONNA. 
Mme.  Nordica  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  sopranos  the  world  has 
ever  knowi  .  It  is  many  years  since  1 
heard  her  m  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  but  I  still  carry  the 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  impression 
she  made,  and  the  ease  with  which  her 
magnificent  voice  filled  the  vast  house, 
crowded  with  spell-bound  listeners.  Last 
year  her  appearance  in  London,  after  a 
long  absence,  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  wonderful  demonstration. 

She  is  giving  concerts  in  the  chief  Aus- 
tralian cities,  although  confining  herself 
to  three  or  four  appearances  in  each. 
Peopleherewill  no  doubt  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  great  American 
prima  donna,  whose  name  is  little 
known  in  the  antipodes.  Besides  being 
the  greatest  exponent  of  Wagnerian 
opera  in  the  world,  Mme.  Nordica,  is  a 
stalwart  supporter  of  woman  suffrage  in 
America,  and  shows  a  practical  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  are  striving  for 
equal  rights  for  women  everywhere. 
Melbourne    women,    in    order    to    show 


their  appreciation  of  her  activities  m 
this  respect,  have  requested  her  to  give  a 
special  women's  concert.  This  will  take 
place  at  the  Auditorium  on  August  14. 
immediately  following  her  season  of 
four  concerts  in  Victoria's  capital.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  hall  wM 
be  crowded  that  night. 

Mme.  Nordica  was  born  at  Farming- 
ton,  in  Maine,  U.S.A.,  where  her  ances- 
tors, the  Nortons,  had  lived  for  nearly 
300  years.  She  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Young,  a  well  known  American  banker. 
Having  during  her  long  career  come 
across  many  girls  with  voices  of  fine 
j)romise  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
tuition,  she  founded  for  their  benefit  a 
gn-ls'  club  in  New  York,  where  musical 
triiining  is  given  free.  In  the  midst  of 
her  many  and  great  personal  triumphs 
she  forgets  herself  in  serving  others,  for 
her  life  has  lieen  tiill  of  unostentatious 
good  deeds. 

I'KLKi:  LWi-:. 

Felice  L\ne,  like  Mme.  Nordica,  is  an 
American,  tlunigh,  unlike  her,  she  has 
all    her   career  before   her.      .She   will   be 
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heard  in  Australia  in  many  of  those 
Wagnerian  parts  the  great  prima  donna 
has  made  her  own.  Miss  Lyne  lacks  the 
splendid  presence  of  her  great  com- 
patriot, but  she  has  a  fine  voice  and 
-dramatic  ability  of  a  high  order.  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  when  he  opened  his  ill- 
fated  season  of  Grand  Opera  in  Lon- 
don, introduced  two  entirely  unknown 
artists  to  the  English  public  ;  one  was 
Mr.  Harold,  the  other  Miss  Lyne.  Her 
success  was  remarkable,  as  also  was  his, 
and,  if  her  physique  will  stand  it,  she 
has  a  great  future  before  her.  Many  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Quinlan  Opera 
■Company  are  already  well  known  in 
Australia,  and  the  advance  booking  for 
their  season,  which  begins  in  Melbourne 
on  August  1 6,  proves  their  immense 
popularity.  The  company  is  giving  a 
large  number  of  operas  in  addition  to 
Wagner's  Ring. 

EDWARD  GOLL. 

Herr  Edward  Goll  has  been  delight- 
ing large  Melbourne  audiences  with  his 
wonderful  playing.  This  Bohemian 
pianist  gives  remarkable  renderings  of 
Chopin  and  Schumann  especially,  his 
playing  pulsating  with  emotion  and 
vitality.  Since  Paderewski  visited  these 
shores,  no  such  playing  has  been  heard 
in  Australia.  Herr  Goll  studied  in  the 
Conservatoire  at  Prague  under  Anton 
Dovrak.  Then  he  went  to  Vienna  and 
continued  his  studies  under  Emil  Sauer, 
a  great  pianist,  who,  however,  lacks  the 
wonderful  expression  of  his  pupil.  Herr 
Goll  toured  Europe  with  Kubelik,  and 
has  given  many  recitals  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYERS.' 

Mr.  Julius  Knight  and  Miss  Irene 
Browne  are  giving  "  Bella  Donna " 
in  Melbourne  during  the  first  two  weeks 
in  August.  This  remarkable  play  was 
staged  in  London  by  Sir  George  Alexan- 
der, where  it  met  with  great  success. 
Mr.  Knight  should  certainly  find  Robert 
Hichens'  creation — "  Dr.  Isaacson  " — a 
far  more  suitable  part  than  he  did  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  John  Tanner. 

"  Within  the  Law  "  has  proved  most 
popular  in  Melbourne,  where  it  has  run 
for  no  less  than  twelve  and  a-half 
weeks.     The  play  is  being  produced  by 


Sir  Herbert  Tree  in  London,  and  draws 
crowded  houses  at  the  Haymarket.  It 
is  altered  there,  so  that  the  plot  is  laid  in 
England  instead  of  in  America. 

Mdlle.  Genee  and  the  members  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Ballet,  have  achieved 
a  remarkable  triumph  in  Melbourne, 
where  their  wonderful  dancing  has  come 
as  a  revelation.  The  company  visits 
Adelaide  on  August  2,  and  opens  in 
Sydney  on  August  16. 

A  NEW  THEATRE. 
The  death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson 
makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  com- 
pany which  bears  his  name.  He  had 
ceased  to  take  any  active  control  for 
some  time  past,  and  had  indeed  dis- 
posed of  most  of  his  shares  to  the  pre- 
sent directors,  of  whom  Mr.  Tallis  is 
chairman.  The  management  announce 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  new 
theatre  in  Melbourne  opposite  Her 
Majesty's,  which  wull  be  known  as  the 
Williamson  Theatre.  It  will  be  built 
specially  for  the  production  of  comedy, 
the  other  houses  in  ^Melbourne  being  all 
too  large  for  the  purpose.  It  is  planned 
on  a  most  luxurious  scale,  and  will  cost 
45,000. 
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Bonaparte,  full  of  dreams  of  Eastern 
conquest,  landed  in  Egypt  in  1798.    He 
won  several  brilliant  victories,  but  Nel- 
son, who  had  been  eluded  by  the  French 
fleet,   found  it  at  last  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
He   promptly   attacked    it,    and    in    the 
''Battle  of  the  Nile,"  on  August  i,  de- 
stro)'ed  it  utterly.    This  victory  isolated 
the  French  army,  and,  together  with  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  defence  of  Acre,   frus- 
trated Napoleon's  schemes.    On  August 
2,  1 810,  William  Rufus,  second  Norman 
king    of    England,    was    shot    by    Sir 
Walter  Tyrrel,  whether  b)-  accident  or 
design  is  not  known,  in  the  New  Forest. 
A  stone  now  marks  the  spot.     It  is  en- 
cased in  an  iron  frame,  as  oversea  visitors 
were  rapidly  chipping  the  stone  away  ! 
Richard  Arkwright,  the  famous  inventor 
of  cotton  spinning  machinery,  died  on 
August  3,  1792.     To  him  England  owes 
her   vast    cotton    trade.      Other   notable 
men  who  died  in  August  were: — Lord 
North,  August   5,    1792,   the  puppet  of 
George  III.,  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  ; 
Ben  Jonson,  August  6,  1636,  a  dramatist, 
ranking    second    onh-   to    Shakespeare  ; 
Admiral    Blake,    August    7,    1657,    the 
great  Parliamentarian  naval  commander. 
He  did  not  go  to  sea  until  he  was  fifty  ; 
his  victories  were  chiefly  over  the  Dutch 
under  Tromp.    George  Canning,  August 
8,  1827,  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
during     the     later     Napoleonic     wars. 
Colin  Campbell,  August   14,   1863,  was 
the  commander  who  ultimately  crushed 
the  p-reat   Indian  mutin\-  ;    Sir  William 
Wallace,  the  Scottish  patriot,  after  l:>eing 
defeated  by  Edward  I.  at  Falkirk,  was 
betraved  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
and  executed,  drawn  and  quartered  m 
London    on    August    23,     1305.      Jean 
\  ictor  Moreau,  the  French  general,  who 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Hohenlindeii, 
was    born    August     ii,     1763.       Robert 
Southe\-,  made  Poet  Laureate  in    1813, 
was  born  August    12,    1774.     He  is  re- 
membered rather  for  his  "Life  of  Nel- 


son "  than  for  his  verses.  On  August 
15,  1 77 1,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great 
singer  and  novelist  of  the  North,  was 
born.  He  Anally  killed  himself  through 
overwork  in  an  attempt  to  pay  off  the 
£■100,000  debts  of  a  firm  of  publishers 
in  which  he  had  an  interest.  Richard  III.,, 
when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  murdered  the 
little  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  on  August 
17,  1483.  The  mystery  surrounding 
their  disappearance  was  solved  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  their  bones 
were  discovered  beneath  the  steps  of  the 
White  Tower.  Henry  V.  of  England, 
the  victor  of  Agincourt,  died  in  Paris 
on  August  31,  1422. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  PARLIARIEKT  AND 
THE  BATTLE  OF  EVESHAM. 
During  the  years  1264-5,  the  struggle 
in  England  known  as  the  Barons'  W'ars 
took  place.  Simon  de  Montfort,  leader 
of  the  Barons,  won  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
and  arranged  that  in  future  all  disputes 
were  to  be  referred  to  Parliament.  The 
first  Parliament  met  in  1265.  King 
Henry  III.,  helped  by  many  jealous 
noblemen,  collected  an  army,  and  at- 
tacked Montfort  at  Evesham  on  August 
4,  1265.  Simon  and  his  son  were  de- 
feated and  slain.  Present-day  England 
owes  much  to  the  struggle  he  made  for 
freedom. 

Two  other  epoch-making  battles  took: 
place   during    August.      The    Duke    of 
Marlborough  won  his  greatest  victor)-  at 
Blenheim,    crushing    the    French    there- 
under Marshal   Tallard  on  August    13,. 
1 7 14.      The   battle   of    Bosworth    Field 
brought  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to   an 
end.     They  raged  for  thirty  years,  and 
vvere  useful  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Barons,  who  held  England  under  thrall. 
King  Richard  111.  was  killed,  and  Henr)' 
VII.  was  crowned  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  the  first  king  of  the  Tudor  line,, 
whose    greatest    monarch     was    Queea 
Elizabetii. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF   ST.   BARTHOLOMEW, 
AUGUST  _'4.  1572. 

Peace  had  been  arranged  between  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  France, 
after  many  years  of  fierce  struggle. 
Many  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were  in- 
duced to  come  to  Paris,  where,  on 
August   24,   a  general   massacre  of   the 


Huguenots  took  place.  It  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Charles  IX.,  but  was  no  doubt 
due  to  his  mother,  the  fierce  and  fana- 
tical Catherine  de  Medici.  Over  40,000 
Huguenots  were  slain,  and  Protestantism 
was  crushed  in  France.  Many  of  the 
persecuted  families  fled  to  England, 
and  had  an  immense  influence  in  rais- 
ing the  general  standard  of  life  there. 


The  English  Education  Act,  August  9,    1870. 


The  first  real  attempt  at  a  system  of 
national  education  received  the  Queen's 
assent  on  this  day.  When  it  was  passed 
only  1,000,000  children  were  receiving 
education,  in  1885  there  were  3,000,000  ; 
to-day  there  are  7,000,000. 

Dickens  well  describes  in  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  the  awful  state  of  affairs  be- 
fore the  Act. 

"  This  is  the  first  class  in  English 
spelling  and  philosophy,  Nickleby," 
said  Squeers,  beckoning  Nicholas  to 
stand  beside  him.  "  We'll  get  up  a 
Latin  one,  and  hand  that  over  to  you. 
Now,  then,  where's  the  first  boy?" 
"  Please,  sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back  par- 
lour window,"  said  the  temporary  head 
of  the  philosophical  class.  "So  he  is,  to 
be  sure,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "We  go 
upon  the  practical  mode  of  teaching, 
Nickleby  ;  the  regular  education  system. 
C-1-e-a-n,  clean,  verb,  active,  to  make 
bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r,  der, 
winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy 
knows  this  out  of  book  he  goes  and 
does  it.     It's  just  the  same  principle  as 


the  use  of  the  globe.  Wliere's  the  second 

boy  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden," 
replied  a  small  voice.  "  To  be  sure," 
said  Squeers,  by  no  means  disconcerted. 
"  So  he  is.  B-o-t,  bot,  t-i-n,  tin,  bottin, 
n-e-y,  ney,  bottinney,  noun,  substantive, 
a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  has 
learned  that  bottinney  means  a  know- 
ledge of  plants,  he  goes  and  knows  'em. 
That's  our  system,  Nickleby  ;  what  do 
you  think  of  it  ?"  "  It's  a  very  useful  one 
at  anyrate,"  answered  Nicholas.  "  I  be- 
lieve you,"  rejoined  Squeers,  not  re- 
marking the  emphasis  of  his  usher. 
"Third  boy:    What  is  a  horse?" 

"  A  beast,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Squeers,  "  as  you  are 
perfect  in  that,  go  and  look  after  my 
horse,  and  rub  him  down  well,  or  I'll 
rub  you  down  ;  the  rest  of  the  class  go 
and  draw  water  up,  till  somebody  tells 
you  to  leave  off,  for  it's  washing  day 
to-morrow,  and  they  want  the  coppers 
filled." 


Battle  of  Crecy,  August   26,    1  346. 


Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  began  the  long  struggle 
known  as  the  Hundred  Years'  War  by  in- 
vading France.  His  small  army  was  soon 
retreating  before  the  French,  and  finally 
made  a  stand  at  Crecy.  The  battle  re- 
sulted in  a  great  victory  for  the  English 
arms,  and  gave  the  over  lordship  of  great 
tracts  of  France  to  the  British  throne 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Froissart 
thus  describes  the  fight  in  his  chronicles. 

Early  in  the  day  some  French,  Ger- 
mans     and      Savoyards      had      broken 


through  the  archers  of  the  Prince's  batta- 
lion, and  had  engaged  with  the  men-at- 
arms  ;  upon  this  the  second  battalion 
came  to  his  aid,  and  it  was  time  they 
did  so,  for  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  hard  pressed.  The  first  division, 
seeing  the  danger  they  were  in,  sent  a 
knight  off  in  great  haste  to  the  king  of 
England,  who  was  posted  upon  an 
eminence  near  a  windmill.  On  the 
knight's  arrival,  he  said  :  "  Sir,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  Lord  Stafford,  the  Lord 
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Reginald  Cobham,  and  the  others  who 
are  about  your  son  are  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  and  they  entreat 
that  you  will  come  to  their  assistance 
with  your  battalion,  for,  if  numbers 
should  increase  against  him,  they  fear 
he  will  have  too  much  to  do."  The  king 
replied  :  "  Is  my  son  dead,  unhorsed,  or 
so  badly  wounded  that  he  cannot  sup- 
port himself?"  "Nothing  of  the  sort, 
thank  God,"  rejoined  the  knight,  "but 
he  is  in  so  hot  an  engagement  that  he 
has  great  need  of  your  help."    The  king 


answered,  "  Now,  sir,  return  to  those 
who  sent  you,  and  tell  them  from  me 
not  to  send  again  for  me  this  day,  nor 
expect  that  I  shall  come,  let  what  will 
happen,  so  long  as  my  son  has  life  ;  and 
say  that  I  command  them  to  let  the  boy 
win  his  spurs,  for  I  am  determined,  if  it 
please  God,  that  all  the  glory  of  the  cla\- 
shall  be  given  to  him,  and  to  those  into 
whose  care  I  have  entrusted  him."  The 
knight  returned  and  related  the  king's 
answer,  which  mightily  encouraged 
them. 


SCHOOL   BOYS  BUIIJ)   A   SCHOOI, 


[7opif«L 


The    greatest    task    vet    un(lert;ike.>    by    scl.o  .Iboys    in     l.o.ul..,,    i.s    ...nv    takius    place    at    the 
boys  are  enthusiastic  workers. 
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THE    LATE    CAPTAIN    SCOTT   ON    THE    "TERRA    NOVA.' 


[Underwoods 
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The  Undying  Story  of  Captain  Scott. 


FROM    HIS    DIARIES. 


The  eagerly-awaited  diary  of  Captain 
Scott  is  now  appearing,  and  we  in  Aus- 
tralia will  certainly  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it.  The  first  magazine 
to  reach  our  shores,  which  has  it  as  a 
chief  feature,  is  Everybodys  from 
America.  This  will  be  quickly  followed 
by  the  Strand  from  England,  and  a 
month  later  the  first  portion  of  the  diary 
given  in  these  two  magazmes  w411  appear 
in  an  Australian  journal. 

The  story  of  this  terrible  journey  and 
its  tragic  termination  will  appear  ni 
some  six  numbers  of  Everybody  s  and 
the  Strand.  It  is  accompanied  by  splen- 
did photographs,  which  these  two 
periodicals,  the  finest  printed  ui  the 
world,  reproduce  magnificently.  They 
are  worth  getting  for  this  alone.  Cap- 
tain Scott  himself  and  Mr.  Ponting — 
whose  exquisite  photographs  of  Japanese 
life  delighted  London  a  few  years  ago 
— took  the  pictures,  \\'hich  show  every 
phase  of  the  activities  of  the  expedition 
and  of  the  bleak  solitudes  it  travelled 
through.  The  Strand — which  is  now 
sold  throughout  Australia  for  6d. — has 
done  many  enterprising  things,  but  to 
secure  the  serial  rights  of  this  thrilling 
story  for  the  British  Empire  is  probably 
its  greatest  effort. 

A  TRAGIC  STORY. 
In  a  way,  the  first  portion  of  the 
diary  given  is  disappointing.  True,  it 
contains  much  of  stirring  interest,  but 
owing  to  its  being  Scott's  diary  only, 
does  not  convey  the  general  knowledge 
about  the  doings  of  the  expedition  so 
happily  given  in  Shacklcton's  book,  for 
instance  Still  every  line  has  a  tragic 
significance,  for  we  see  before  us  as  we 
read  that  tent  where  for  eight  months 
the  frozen  bodies  of  the  gallant  leader 
and  his  five  brave  companions  lay  when 
the  indomitable  spirits,  after  conquering 
innumerable  difficulties,  had  given  up  the 
unequal  fight. 


The  loss  of  every  pony,  the  death  of 
every  dog,  the  immense  number  of  mis- 
haps which  are  chronicled  all  seem  to 
have  a  special  bearing  on  the  tragedy 
reached  when  the  diary  must  cease. 

THE  JOURNEY  SOUTH. 
Captain  Scott  tells  of  a  terrible  trip 
in  the  "  Terra  Nova."  Four  days  after 
she  left  Lyttelton  Harbour,  a  heavy 
storm  came  on,  and  soon  she  was  pitch- 
ing heavily.  Cases  of  petrol,  forage 
and  the  like  broke  loose,  but  the  coal 
bags  on  deck  gave  most  trouble.  The 
ponies  had  an  awful  time,  and  kept 
Oates  and  Atkinson  fully  occupied. 
Finally  the  pumps  choked,  and  the 
water  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  hold. 
With  the  seas  sweeping  in  over  the  lee 
rail  and  covering  the  deck  again  and 
again  with  a  solid  sheet  of  curling- 
water,  all  hands  went  to  work  with 
buckets  and  kept  the  ship  from  sinking 
by  practically  bailing  her  out.  By  this 
means  the  water  was  kept  at  bay,  and 
finally  a  steam  pump  was  rigged  up 
after  superhuman  efforts,  and  the  vessel 
was  saved. 

THE  FIRST  LOSS. 

Arrived  at  Cape  Evans,  in  McCurdo 
Sound,  situated  between  Cape  Royds, 
w^here  Shackleton  had  his  headquarters 
in  1907-1909,  to  the  north,  and  Hut 
Point  to  the  south,  where  Scott  had  his 
chief  camp  in  1 901 -1 904,  the  party  dis- 
embarked. This  took  eight  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  hut  was  erected  and 
stocked  by  Bowers,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  organising  genius  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  first  catastrophe  occurred 
here,  one  of  the  three  motor  sledges 
breaking  through  the  ice  and  going  to 
the  bottom.  These  sledges  gave  fair 
satisfaction,  but  engine  troubles  ere  long 
made  them  useless. 

THE  KILLER  WHALES. 
Captain  Scott  tells  an  extraordinary 
story  of  some  killer  whales,  "with  their 
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small  glistening  eyes  and  their  terrible 
array  of  teeth,  by  far  the  most  terrifying 
and  longest  in  the  world."  These  beasts 
run  to  twenty  feet  and  more  in  length. 
Some  of  them,  seeing  a  couple  of  dogs 
and  Ponting,  the  photographer,  on  a  floe, 
actually  dived  beneath  it,  and  heaved 
it  up,  splitting  it  into  fragments.  As  it 
was  2\  ft.  thick,  this  gives  some  idea  of 
their  strength.  Man  and  dogs  had  a 
narrow  squeak.  These  gruesome  deni- 
zens of  the  Antarctic  Seas  appear  to 
have  been  always  at  hand  to  snap  up  a 
dog  falling  into  a  crack  in  the  ice,  or 
to  devour  a  hapless  pony  lost  amid  the 
floes. 

"  WEARY  WILLY'S  "  SNOWSHOES. 
From  Captain  Scott's  narrative,  it 
would  appear  that  dogs  get  along  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  ponies.  The 
great  drawback  of  these  was  the  ease 
with  which  they  sank  into  the  soft  snow. 
Horse  shoes  were  tried  on  the  quietest 
pony,  called  "  Weary  Willy,"  with  such 
success  that  others  w^ere  sent  for  from 
the  headquarters  at  Cape  Evans,  twenty 
miles  away.  The  ice  had  broken  up, 
though,  and  none  could  be  got,  as  Cape 
Evans  could  not  bei  reached.  This  was 
a  severe  handicap  on  the  journey  to 
establish  a  depot  thirteen  days  south  of 
the  main  camp.  The  party  travelled  at 
night,  and  slept  during  the  day.  The 
pony  section  went  first,  the  dog  teams 
started  an  hour  later,  but  caught  up  the 
ponies  at  the  half-march  rest. 

"TEARING,  FIGHTING  DEVILS." 
The  dogs,  directly  food  was  in  their 
thoughts,  fought  furiously  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  "  a  quiet,  peace- 
able team,  with  wagging  tails  one 
moment,  and  the  next  a  set  of  raging, 
tearing,  fighting  devils."  Hunger  and 
fear  are  the  only  realities  in  dog  life,  and 
an  empty  stomach  makes  a  fierce  dog. 
One  day,  near  the  end  of  the  outward 
march,  the  pony,  "  Weary  Willy,"  had 
lagged  behind  ;  and,  being  tired,  slipped 
and  fell.  A  dog  team  was  just  coming 
up.  The  instant  they  saw  him  fall,  they 
dashed  at  him,  regardless  of  control. 
"  Weary  Willy  "  made  a  gallant  fight 
for  it,  biting  and  shaking  some  of  the 
dogs  with  his  teeth,  but  getting  much 
bitten  himself,  though  by  good  hap  not 
seriously.  At  last  the  men  beat  them 
off,    breaking    ski    sticks    and    stearing- 


stick,  yet  the  dogs  were  so  tough   that 
they  got  off  uninjured. 

SCOTT    LEARNS    OF    AMUNDSEN. 

On  the  return  from  laying  the  farthest 
depot,  one  of  the  dog  teams  fell  into  a 
crevasse,    and    was    only    rescued    after 
tremendous  efforts,   Captain  Scott  hav- 
ing to  be  lowered  some  sixty-five   feet 
down  it  to  bring  up  the  last  two.    When 
the  party   reached     Safety    Camp   they 
learned  that  two  ponies  had  died,  and 
also  got  news  that  Amundsen  had  been 
found  established  m  the  Bay  of  Whales 
— 126  miles    nearer    to    the   Pole   than 
Scott's  station,  with  many  dogs,  ready 
to  start  his  dash  for  the  South  Pole   at 
an   earlier   date    than   ponies   could    set 
out.     "  This  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Leo- 
nard  Huxley,    in   Everybody's,   "  might 
have  hurried  a  smaller  man  into  staking 
success    upon    a    rival    dash    with    dogs 
only  ;    but  Scott  resolved  to  adhere  to 
the  plans  he  had  so  carefully  thought 
out,  and  proceed  exactly  as  if  this  had 
not  happened."    This  should  dispel  any 
lingering  doubts  that  the  disaster  which 
overwhelmed  Scott  and  his  companions 
was  in  any  way  due  to  an  attempt  to 
reach   the   Pole   earlier   than    originally 
arranged  before  Amundsen  came  on  the 
scene. 

A  SERIES   OF  MISFORTUNES. 

Misfortune  crowded  thick  and  fast 
on  the  de\  oted  men.  "  Weary  Willy  " 
collapsed  and  died,  ice  broke  up,  and 
ponies,  men,  and  dogs  drifted  towards 
the  sea.  The  men  were  saved,  but  two 
more  ponies  were  lost.  The  weather 
seemed  to  have  conspired  against  them, 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  ponies  lose 
condition  badly  in  a  blizzard.  "  This," 
runs  a  fatal  entry,  "  makes  a  late  start 
necessary  for  next  year." 

The  next  instalment,  which  the  5/r^«^ 
has  already  published  in  England,  deals 
chiefly  with  the  winter  quarters  at  Cape 
Evans,  with  Dr.  Wilson's  terrible  jour- 
ney, and  with  the  start  on  the  fateful 
march  to  the  Pole.  Every  reference  to 
Oates  reminds  one  of  that  self-sacrific- 
ing act  when  the  "  gallant  gentleman  " 
walked  out  into  the  night  to  die  ;  when 
Wilson  is  mentioned,  or  Bowers,  we 
cannot  but  think  of  them  buried  amid 
the  ice  and  the  snow.  To  read  these 
manly  lines  of  Scott  is  indeed  a  rather 
trying  experience. 
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RACIAL  WAR  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 


Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  a  well-known 
authority  on  naval  matters,  has  some 
strong  things  to  say,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  against  the  policy  of  local 
navies.  What,  he  asks,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  defence  policy  adopted  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Launer's  bid  for  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  British  Columbia? 

Since  the  anti-Japanese  riots  occurred  in 
British  Cohimbia,  and  the  movement  against 
this  anibitious  race  gathered  strength  in  Aus- 
tralasia, the  British  peoples  under  the 
Southern  Cross  have  been  rapidly  reaching 
the  conviction  that  the  enemy  which  they 
have  to  fear  is  not  Germany,  or  any  other 
European  Power,  but  Japan.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  the  political  and  strategic  principles 
which  govern  the  defences  of  a  vast,  world- 
wide organisation  like  the  British  Empire. 
and,  brooding  over  their  future,  their  fears 
increase  in  exact  proportion  as  the  intensity 
of  their  determination  to  maintain  their  "  all- 
white  "  policy  strengthens.  Tliey  are  domi- 
nated to-day  by  the  dread  of  Japan,  and  they 
believe — wrongly  believe — that  they  are  de- 
fenceless. 

A  "  HEDGEROW  "  POLICY. 
This  fear  has  resulted  in  the  negation 
of  the  fine  Imperial  spirit  which  found 
expression  in  some  of  the  Dominions 
during  the  naval  crisis  of  1909.  Aus- 
tralians, Xew  Zealanders,  and  many 
Canadians,  says  Mr.  Hurd,  are  obsessed 
with  the  thought  of  a  local  peril,  they 
are  adopting  a  "  hedgerow  "  policy  of 
defence,  and  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  in  increasing  friendship. 

They  are  unfamiliar  with  those  broad  prin- 
ciples'of  naval  policy  which  to  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  are  now  the  commonplaces  of 
every-day  thought.  There  is  not  an  effectivi' 
warship  at  any  point  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  yet  every  town  and  vil- 
lage is  defended.  Years  ago,  in  our  inno- 
cence of  the  truth,  we  used  to  have  coast 
and  port  guardships  dotted  round  the  British 
Isles.  They  have  long  since  been  banished 
in  recognition  of  the  fundamental  principle 
that  navies  do  not  directly  defend  territory  : 
their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  enemy  securing 
the  sea  highways— that  is  the  real  invasion  to 
be  feared. 

AN  EMPIRE  WITHIN  AN  EMPIRE. 
Mr.  Hurd  seems  to  be  in  dread  of  the 
consolidation  of  an  Empire  within  the 
greater  Empire.  He  deplores  the  way  in 
which  the  vast  experience  of  the  British 
navy  is  being  set  on  one  side  by  the 
Dominions,  but  admits  : 


There  is  no  idea  of  disloyalty  to  the  Im- 
perial ideal  in  these  local  navies;  there  is  no 
recognition  of  the  waste  in  men  and  money 
which  the  attainment  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed represent:  there  is  no  understanding 
of  the  negation  of  true  srtrategic  principles 
involved.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  danger,  and  these  scattered 
peoples  are  therefore  co-operating  for  their 
own  safety,  thrusting  on  one  side  all  the 
strategical  lore  which  history  has  consecrated 
and  which  British  naval  officers  to-day  hold 
as  fundamental  to  Imperial  safety.  It  is  no 
long  step  from  an  Empii-e  within  an  Empire 
to  a  cleavage  into  two  empires.  This  might 
well  be  the  work  of  a  moment — ^the  result  of 
some  sudden  ebullition  of  feeling.  It  is  not 
a  development  which  we  need  fear  to-day 
when  the  white  peoples  of  the  Pacific  are  few 
and  scattered  and  dependent  upon  us  for  the 
money  required  for  development  purposes, 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will 
he  many  and  unit<^d  by  powerful  mutual 
interests. 

A  SHORT-SIGHTED  POLICY. 
Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  is  em- 
phatic in  his  retort  to  those  who  demand 
that  ships  be  so  stationed  that  they  will 
generally,  except  when  actually  cruising, 
be  stationed  within  sight  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  owning  them. 

"Nothing,"  says  Sir  Cyprian,  "justifies 
it,  except  the  honest  ignorance  of  those  who 
make  it;  nothing  explains  compliance  with  it 
but  the  deplorable  weakness  of  authorities 
who  yield  to  it."  It  was  not,  as  this  officer 
records,  b.y  hanging  about  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, when  there  was  no  enemy  near  it,  with 
his  fleet,  that  Hawke  or  Nelson  saved  the 
country  from  invasion.  And  he  adds  as  a 
former  commander-in-chief  of  the  Australian 
station  that  "  the  condition  insisted  upon 
by  the  Australian  Government  in  the  agree- 
ment formerly  made  with  tlie  Home  Govern- 
ment that  a  certain  number  of  ships  in  return 
for  an  annual  contribution  of  money,  should 
always  remain  in  Australian  waters,  was  in 
reality  greatly  against  the  interests  of  that 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  Australian  tax- 
pa.yer  was,  in  fact,  made  to  insist  upon  being 
injured  in  return  foi'  liis  money. 

OUR  FRONTIERS  THE  COASTS  OF  THE 
ENEMY. 

Maritime  defence  should  not  begin  at 
home,  but  in  the  probable  enemy's  sea 
frontier.  Admiral  Lord  Fisher  well  said 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  are  the  coasts 
of  the  eneiu}-.     Sa\-s  ^Ir.  Ilurd:-- 

The  l(K'alisation  of  naval  defence  is  a  i>eril 
to  every  Dominion  interest,  because  if  these 
small  comniuniti(\s,  who  are  weak,  adopt  this 
policy,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  British 
taxpayer,  who  pays  £4(>.00().00()  for  the  navy, 
will    copy     it.       .\s    inatt<^rs    are,    and    have 
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always  boon,  the  Admiralty  distribute  the 
fleot  which  is  the  Empire's  shield  so  that  it 
maj'  most  readily  defeat  the  Empire's  prob- 
able enemy,  without  consulting  the  interested 
views  of  this  or  that  community.  During 
the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  main 
guard  of  everT  Imperial  interest  cruised 
2()00  or  3000  miles  from  the  British  Isles,  and 
their  inhabitants  acquiesced  ;  it  may  be  that 
events  will  be  so  shaped  that  strategy  will 
require  gi-eab  British  squadrons  to  be  sent 
into  the  Pacific  to  the  depletion  of  European 
waters.  If  such  an  eventuality  occurs,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom'  will 
readily  agree  to  such  a  movement  unless, 
under  the  tuition  of  Colonial  statesmen  like 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  they  have  come  to  hold 
the  selfish  and  anti-Imperial  doctrine  that 
"  defence,  like  charity,  begins  at  home." 

Mr.  Hurd  deplores  the  fact  that 
Dominion  statesmen  are  showing  an  in- 
creasing disincHnation  to  assist  the 
mother  country  to  maintain  the  effective 
defence  of  Imperial  interest  where  they 
are    imperilled,    and    are    intent   on    de- 


veloping local  navies,  which  are  intended 
to  defend  their  territories.  Against  the 
navy  of  Japan,  no  combined  force,  such 
as  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
could  equip  and  j/ian,  could  have  an}' 
chance  of  success  in  war. 

Coming  fresh  to  defence  problems,  they  do 
not  realise  that  armies  defend  land  and 
navies  seas,  and  that  the  seas  are  one,  as 
the  land  is  not,  and  can  never  be.  Hence  the 
policy  of  military  dispersion  and  naval  con- 
centration, practised  by  all  the  Great  Powers, 
and  to  none  more  essential  than  to  us,  who 
are  essentially  maritime. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  will  pre- 
ser\'e  the  peace  in  the  Pacific  far  more 
securely  than  any  local  navies.  Before 
the  ally  of  to-day  should  become  the 
enemy  of  to-morrow,  the  present  disposi- 
tions of  the  British  fleet  will,  of  course, 
be  altered. 


WHITE  ^  AND   COLOURED. 


THE  WHITE  PERIL. 

We  have  received  the  anniversary 
number  of  the  Japan  Magazine,  and  find 
it  a  most  excellent  production,  equalling 
in  interest  many  of  its  older  rivals.  The 
outstanding  feature  is  an  article  under 
the  above  title  by  Professor  Ryutaro 
Nagai,  of  Waseda  University.  There 
is  no  beating  about  the  bush,  and  the 
Professor  turns  the  tables  with  a  ven- 
geance :  — ■ 

The  extent,  of  territory  taken  by  the  white 
races  in  this  way  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury totals  nearly  10,000,000  square  miles, 
embracing  a  population  of  about  135,000,000. 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  even  Avithin  the  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time  since  1860  the 
white  races  have  taken  nearly  10,000.000 
square  miles  of  land  and  enforced  their  rule 
over  many  millions  of  the  darker  .skinned 
races ! 

In  the  face  of  all  tliis  we  have  been  treated 
by  the  Avhite  races  in  recent  years  to  tracts, 
treatises  and  newspaper  articles  galore  on 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "The  Yellow 
Peril."  Surely,  in  comiDarison  with  the  white 
races,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  peril  of 
yellow  aggression,  at  least. 

The  WTiter  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of 
the  crimes  of  civilised  Europeans  against 
native  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  draws  attention  to  the  restrictions 
against  Chinese  and  Japanese  immigra- 
tion   at    present    operating    in    British 


Dominions,  and  says,  with  some  show  of 
reason  :  — 

Now  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  yellow 
races  all  this  seems  most  arrogant  and  unfair. 
To  seize  the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  and 
refuse  to  share  it  with  the  races  who  are 
Jiardly  pressed  for  territorial  space  at  home, 
even  when  the  privilege  is  highly  paid  for  by 
hard  labour,  is  so  manifestly  unjust  that  it 
cannot  continue. 

As  nations  the  yellow  people  have  never 
waged  war  of  any  kind  on  the  white  races, 
nor  in  any  manner  provoked  them  to  jealousy 
or  resentment.  When  Ave  fight  it  is  always  iii 
self-defence.  The  wliite  races  preach  to  us, 
"  Peace,  peace,"  and  the  futility  and  waste 
of  armamental  expansion;  while  all  the  time 
they  are  expending  vast  sums  on  armies  and 
navies,  and  enforcing  discrimination  against 
us.  Now,  if  the  white  races  truly  love  peace, 
and  wish  to  deserve  the  name  of  Christian 
nations,  they  will  practise  Avhat  they  i^reach, 
and  will  soon  restore  to  us  the  rights  so  long 
withheld.  They  will  rise  to  the  generosity  of 
welcoming  our  citizens  among  them  as  hear- 
tily as  we  do  theire  amongst  lis.  To  cry 
"  Peace,  peace,"  without  rendering  us  jus- 
tice, is  surely  the  hollowest  of  hypocrisy.  Any 
suggestion  that  we  must  forever  be  content 
to  remain  inferior  races  will  not  abide.  Such 
an  attitude  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
our  honour  as  a  nation  and  our  sovereign 
rights  as  independent  States.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  the  Avhite  races  to  put  aside  their 
race-prejudice  and  meet  us  on  equal  terms  in 
brotherly  co-operation.  This  will  convince  \is 
of  their  sincerity  more  quickly  than  a  thovi- 
sand  proclamations  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
while  denyiug  us  sympathy  and  fair  play. 
Words  and  attitudes  without  charity  are  "  as 
a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 
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COLOURED  RACES  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 
Our  trealment  of  the  coloured  races 
arouses  the  ire  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
and  m  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  lecture 
reprinted  ni  the  Indian  Rri'ieiv  she  says 
some  scathnig-  but  truthful  thino-s  anent 
this  complicated  problem. 

The   difficulty   in   dealing   with   these 
people  is  larg-el)'  in  the  fact  that  the  Em- 
pire is  governed  by   a   Parliament   that 
sits   at   Westminster,   and   that,   of   that 
body,  only  a  few  members  know  practi- 
cally  anything  about   the   vast   Empire 
they  are  called  upon  to  govern.     Most 
of   them   know   practically  nothing   be- 
yond the  needs  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong — some  of  them  hardl)-  even 
as  much  as  that.     "  Let  us,"  she  pleads, 
"  take  the  coloured  races  one  by  one  and 
try  to  understand  them.     Britain  has  a 
great   future  before  it  in   that  work,   if 
the  whole  of  our  social  system  is  to  be 
remodelled   and   reorganised   on   a   new 
basis  of  human  happiness  instead  of  on 
the  basis  of  struggle.     I  believe  we  can 
modif\'  the  whole  social  system  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  that  in 
tlie  future  we  shall  build  up  a  number 
of  self-governing  States,  each  ruling  its 
own  State  affairs,  and  one  great  Parlia- 
ment   of    the    whole    Empire,    in    which 
ever}'  country  in  the  Empire  will  be  re- 
presented,  its   voice   heard,    its   wisdom 
Drought   to   the   guiding   of   the   whole. 
That  is  what  1  believe  our  Empire  will 
be  in  the   future  ;    and  in  order  that   it 
ma^'  be  so,  we  must  first  of  all  set  our 
house  in  order  at  home.     We  must  sub- 
stitute comfort,  happiness,  and  securit)- 
for  the  horrible  unrest  which  is  eating 
the  heart  out  of  England  to-da\'.     And 
thus,  with  the  help  of  our  ("olonies  and 
the  help  of  the  Indian  Empire,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  our  community  one  in 
which   wisdom   and   character  will   rule. 
In    that    lm|)erial    Parliament    there   wnl 
be  found  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  noblest, 
and  the  most  self-sacrificing  ;  and  these 
are   not'  to   be    found   only   among    the 
white  race.    The  coloured  races  will  send 
their  best  also  to  Britain's  Imiicrial  Par- 
liament, and  we  shall  find  that  they,  too, 
are  no  whit  behind  the  children  of  the 
Eno-lish  motherland." 


INDIA'S  VALL'E  TO  THE  EMPIRE. 
In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
vieiv,  quoted  elsewhere,  Mr.  Archibald 
Hurd  points  out  that  both  in  the  value 
of  her  jjroducts  and  the  amount  she  pur- 
chases in  Britain,  India  is  worth  more 
to  the  Emjure  than  all  the  Dominions 
put  together. 

In  tlic  last  thirty  years  the  people  of  India 
have  incr(!ased  by  61,000.000,  against  an  in- 
crease of  o,(X30,000  in  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  and  12,500,000  in  the  British 
Isk'.s.  There  are  250.000,000  acres  under 
crop  in  India  to-day,  while  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  *and  Ne^v  Zealand  all 
told,  have  less  than  50,000,000  of  acres.  In 
one  crop  -wheat — India  produces  64,000,000 
bushels  more  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  Empire  put  together;  that  is  to 
say,  426,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  are  pro- 
duced in  India  every  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
rice  and  the  rest.  The  sea-borne  trade  of 
India  has  increased  in  ten  years  by  far 
more  than  one-half,  and  now  amounts  to 
£260.(HM),000,  or  £60.000.000  more  than  the 
trade  of  Ru.ssia.  India  does  not  come  beg- 
ging to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  to  buy  her 
exports.  In  Great  Britain  she  buys,  I  think, 
something  lilje  70  per  cent,  of  all  she  bu\-s 
abroad,  but  she  sells  about  70  per  cent,  of 
wliat  slie  produces  to  other  nations  outside 
the  British   Empire." 

ASI.\TIC    IMMIGRATION  AND   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

Danvers  Osborn,  m  the  liv.ipire  Re- 
view, produces  some  startling  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hold  which  Asiatics 
have  upon  the  trade  of  Canada  and 
British  Columbia.  One  Province  is 
stated  to  harbour  I  5,000  Japanese,  and 
the  author  candidly  confesses  that  he 
and  the  other  whites  are  afraid  of  them  : 

The  extrenu'   denunciation   of  the  Asiatics 
tliat   calls  so   loudly  in   British   Columbia   to- 
day is  gradually  resolving  itself  into  a  strong 
anti-Japanese   feeling.      Our  leading   citiwns 
and    public   men    have   voiced  them.selves,   and 
many    pertinent    queries    put    to    us    to    state 
our  case  deserve   attention    and   exjilanation, 
ill  order  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Eastern 
i'rovinces    may    realist'    that    our    reasonable 
protests  are  l)y  no  means  the  hasty  ebullition 
of    an.\-*  frantic    sentiment,    worked    up    to    a 
fury,      sucli      as     characterised      events     and 
coloured    history    in    th(>    Western    States    of 
America    in    the   days  of  the   Imlfalo   and   tlu' 
M'dsivin.      In   this  connection,    it   is   necessary 
to  empiiasise  the  fact    that  two   decades  ago 
it    was   only   the   whit<^   labourer   who   had   Us 
submit  to   Asiatic   competition.      The   Asiatic 
worked     on     the    Canadian     .Pacific    Bailway 
tiack;    he    used    the    pick    and    shovel    in    tlie 
Dunsmuii-    collieries;    the    shingle    mills    and 
canneries    wen>    glad    to  employ    him    in    the 
unskilliMJ  labour  ela.>;s.     The  uiuler-dog  section 
of  the  white  population  raised  feeble  protests, 
but  little  heed  was  paid  to  these  outpourings! 
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becauiie  commercial  interests  remained  iiiiaf- 
fected.  The  advent  of  the  Japanese  in  lart^e 
numbers,  liowever,  gradually  altered  the 
economic  situation.  They  speedily  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  our  conditions;  they 
iiasten(>d  to  acquire  a  hearing  knowledge  of 
our  language;  and  in  every  direction  pre- 
pared themselves  to  measure  their  abilities 
in  the  future  with  the  best  of  our  own  people 
in  e\ery  branch  of  trade.  In  a  word,  the  ugly 
goad  which  is  pricking  our  raw  to-day  is  the 
conscious  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  long 
ago  abandoned  the  labour  stage,  and  are  en- 
tering into  competition  with  the  commercial 
dassis,  whom  they  threaten  to  outstrip.  Tiiey 
own  mines,  sawmills,  fishing-craft,  ranches, 
and  business  establisiiments,  and  render  every 
enterprise  which  they  undertake  a  profitable 
venture.    ■ 

CALIP^ORNIA — AND  JAPAN. 

The  Oriental  Review  contains  an  out- 
spoken leader  on  the  question  which  is 
causing"  so  much  concern  on  the  Pacific 
coast :  — 

The  Asafii  (the  "  Morning  Sun  ''),  the  lead- 
ing   independent    newspaper    of    Japan,    in    a 


recent  editorial  in  which  it  discusses  the  new- 
est attempt  of  certain  people  in  California 
to  make  that  State  ridiculous,  .said,  and 
should  not  have  said : — "  This  anti-Japanese 
agitation  will  impress  us  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humiliation  which  will  require  many  years 
to  efface.  Amencans  must  be  prepared  for 
a  cool  reception  Avhen  they  come  to  Japan  as 
tourists  or  settlers."  What  nonsense!  The 
Japanese  are  neither  children  nor  fools,  as 
the  Asahl  very  well  knows.  Because  some 
people  in  California  attempt  to  do  a  stupid 
thing  the  really  sensible  Japanese  will  cer- 
tainly not  emulate  them  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  Sane  Americans  regard  this  Cali- 
fornian  agitation  with  disgust.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  sane  Japanese  do  also,  and 
Jiave  an  equal  comprehension  of  the  underly- 
ing motive.  The  California  Lregislature  may 
pass  the  Bill  objected  to,  and  Governor  John- 
.son  may  sign  it,  but  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  the  last  say.  By  this  time  Japan  should 
understand  that  outbreaks  of  demagogy  in 
Sacramento  against  her  subjects  are  not  to 
be  taken  tragically.  That  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  matter,  and  the  Asahi  surely 
should  recognise  that  there  is  no  tragedy  in 
it  at  all — onlv  farce. 


WHAT  THE  JAPANESE  DO  IN  CALIFORNIA? 


A  straightforward  statement  of  the 
number  and  occupation  of  the  Japanese 
in  California — particularly  u.seful  at  the 
present  moment — apj^ears  in  the  Japan 
Magazine.  The  writer,  who  does  not 
sign  his  name,  is  frankly  a  Japanese,  but 
he  writes  fairly  and  temperately. 

A   STEADY  DECLINE. 
Speaking     of     the     immigration     of 
Japanese  to  the  Golden  State,  he  says : 

The  first  Japanese  immigrants  to  Ameiica, 
some  40  in  all,  .set  out  for  California  in  1869, 
not  long  after  Japan  herself  was  opened  to 
the  foreigner.  From  that  time  onward  there 
has  been  a  steady  stream  of  immigration 
from  year  to  year,  culminating  at  last  in 
numbers  that  tended  to  cause  alarm  among 
the  labouring  population  of  the  west.  At 
first  the  stream  was  naturally  thin.  In  1878 
there  were  only  120  Japanese  m  California. 
During  the  next  ten  years  the  number  had 
increased  to  1000;  and  the  ensuing  decade 
saw  it  swell  to  13,000;  and  by  1907  there  were 
no  less  than  57,000  Japanese  in  the  Golden 
State.  Thus  in  a  populatiaon  of  2,377,569 
the  Japanese  numbered  56,760,  or  ahout  one- 
fortieth  of  the  total  inhabitants,  comprising 
44,308  males;  7202  women;  2703  boys  and 
2487  girls.  In  1908  the  Japanese  population 
of  California  had  risen  to  60,780,  the  largest 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Tlie 
new  immigration  regulations,  restricting  the 
movement  of  Japanese  to  the  United  States, 
came  into  force  shortly  afterwards,  and  from 
that  time  the  stream  has  grown  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  is  still  on  the  decline. 


WHAT  THE  JAPS.  DO. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  who  come  to 
California  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
As  to  their  number  and  influence,  this 
writer  says  :  — 

In  1911  the  acreage  under  cultivation  by 
Japanese  in  California  was  239,720,  mostly 
given  up  to  potatoes,  vineyards,  orchards, 
berries  and  various  vegetables;  the  total 
value  of  products  amounting  to  no  less  than 
£2,500,000  annually.  As  the  total  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  state  amounted  to 
about  £11,600,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Japanese  farmere  produced  nearly  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  This  takes  no  account  of 
the  amount  of  labour  pei formed  by  Japanese 
on  land  over  which  they  have  no  control.  If 
this  be  reckoned,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Japanese  produce  at  lea.st  90  per  cent,  of 
the  total  results  of  agriculture  in  California. 
More  tiian  50  per  cent,  of  the  vineyard 
labour  is  in  the  hands  of  Japanese,  and  the 
.same  may  be  said  of  vegetable  cultivation. 
Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Japanese  are  the  life  of  agricultural  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  POOR  LOOKOUT  WITHOUT  THEM. 

What  the  land  would  do  without  them 
is  a  question  no  one,  not  even  their 
severest  critics,  has  ever  dared  to  answer. 

In  the  districts  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  the  Japanese  are  an  invalu- 
able portion  of  the  community.  In  the  Ala- 
meda    agricultural     district     tht>     American 
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population  is  about  26,000,  while  the  Japan- 
ese is  about  1200,  rising  in  the  sumnier  sea- 
son to  over  2000.  Some  200  are  engaged  in 
the  salt  fields ;  but  the  rest  give  their  time 
to  market  gardening,  orcharding  and  gene- 
ral agriculture;  and  without  their  assistance 
the  orchards  of  the  district  could  neVer  place 
the  fruit  on  the  market  in  proper  time  and 
condition.  It  is  their  deft  fingers  that  handle 
the  millions  of  cherries,  tomatoes  and  apri- 
cots that  swell  the  market  in  season,  and 
they  also  take  an  important  place  in  the  im- 
mense wheat  harvest  of  the  vast  fertile  valleys 
of  the  State. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
State  there  are  some  16,500  Japanese, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the 
tilling"  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  most 
successful  and  important  Japanese 
farmers  of  the  State  are  in  this  northern 
district.  Around  Sacramento  they  are 
among  the  greatest  fruit  growers,  vine- 
yardists  and  vegetable  producers  the 
country  knows. 

The  low-lying  district  along  the  river  )•; 
tabooed  by  the  native  population,  and  given 
up  almost  wholly  to  the  men  from  the  rice 
fields  of  Nippon.  Without  the  Japanese  this 
whole  fertile  district  would  probably  be  idle 
and  useless.  Near  Stockton  alone  there  are 
about  4000  Japanese  farmers,  all  doing  a 
brisk  and  productive  business.  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  these:  have  lived  near  them 
and  bought  from  them,  and  have  always 
found  them  a  practical,  honest  and  enter- 
prising set  of  men. 

ONE  JAP.   EQUAL  TO   FOUR    ITALIANS. 

Describing  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural beauties  of  the  San  Joaqum 
Valley,  this  writer  says  they  could  not 
have  been  developed  without  the 
Japanese  labourers. 

This  vast  harvest  of  fruit  and  grain  could 
hardly  be  gathered  in  but  for  the  help  of 
Japanese  hands.  During  the  time  of  the 
anti-Asiatic  agitation  the  number  of  Japari- 
ese  in  this  district  became  somewhat  reduced. 
Indians,  Greeks,  Mexicans  and  Italians  tcok 
their  places;  but  these  were  soon  found  to 
be  inferior  to  the  Japanese  as  practical 
orchardists  and  harvesters.  Tlie  Am<"ricaii 
managers  freelv  admit  that  one  Japanese 
proves  equal  to  at  least  thre«  or  tour  of 
these  other  nationalities,  when  it  comes  to 
agriculture.  It  is  now,  I  think,  admitted 
that  middle  California  cannot  be  hilly  de- 
veloped without  the  assistance  of  Japanese 
labour. 

SOBER    AND    HARD-WORKING. 
As  to  the  character  of   the  Japanese 
workers  the  writer  of  this  article  is  very 
explicit.     He  evidently  speaks  from  an 


intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
his  countrymen  there.     He  says:  — 

Round  about  Los  Angeles  the  Japanese  are 
the  chief  agriculturists  and  market  gar- 
deners. They  form  the  most  influential  and 
enterprising  of  the  greengrocers  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  southern  city,  always  outdoing 
natives  and  Chinese.  The  same  is  true  of 
them  along  the  coast  towns.  The  Japanese 
farnuM-.  as  in  his  native  land,  is  a  sober, 
iuird-working  man,  always  trying  to  have 
his  own  little  hut  and  his  wife  and  family, 
when  he  is  permitted  to  have  a  wife.  He 
does  not  hang  around  the  saloons  and  ques- 
tionable places,  wasting  his  savings.  It  will 
indeed  be  a  .sad  day  for  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia wlien  the  Japanese  abandon  it. 

AN  UPHILL  FIGHT. 

The  Japanese  in  America  are  not  all 
agrarian  workers,  however  ;  they  engage 
also  in  commerce  and  the  professions, 
and  in  this  respect  are  no  less  successful 
than  the  other  immigrants  settling  down 
in  the  Ignited  States. 

In  trade  the  Japanese  have  an  uphill  fight: 
for  the  native  population  is  likely  to  deal 
chiefly  with  its  own  tradesmen,  so  that  the 
Japanese  are  left  to  cater  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen for  the  most  part.  As  importers  and 
exporters  the  Japanese  are,  however,  coming 
more  and  more  to  occupy  a  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  trade  of  California.  As 
hotel  keepers,  provisionei-s,  laundrymen,  and 
cooks  they  are  unexcelled,  and  are  doing  a 
very  flourishing  business.  The  income  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  enterprise  mentioned 
was,  last  year,  over  .£200,000;  while  other 
arts  and  crafts  are  followe<l  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  by  large  numbers  of  other 
Japanese.  The  most  prosiierous  of  this  class 
are  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  Japanese 
population  is  now  over  7000.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  handicaps  they  have  had  to 
contend  with  there,  the  marvel  is  that  they 
liave  succeeded  so  well.  In  such  trades  as 
laundry  business,  tailoring,  dyeing  and  shoe- 
makiug,  tlie  competition  is  extremely  keen, 
and  jealously  prevails  to  a  great  degree;  but 
the  Japanese  are  well  holding  their  own.  In 
Fresno,  in  middle  California,  tlie  Japanese 
were  at  first  separated  from  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  native  mercliants;  but  the 
.lapaucso  have  now  opened  shops  suj^plying 
natives  and  Japanese  alike,  and  are  doing 
ui'U.  The  Japanese  report  that  at  least  70 
I)er  cent,  of  their  customers  in  Fresno  are 
white  people,  or  yink  people,  to  speak  with 
due   re.s[)ect   for  truth. 

FISHERIES. 

The  Japanese  m  (California  also  take 

a  considerable  share  in  the  fisheries  of 

the    Stale.       On    this    point    we   quote 

again  :  — 

First  I)eginning  at  Monterey  and  Los 
.\ngeles,    tliey    are    to    be    seen    engaged    in 
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the  fislierios  of  almost  every  town  aloiifi  the 
coast,  in  many  of  wliich  they  almost  mono- 
polise this  occupation.  The  Japanese  fisher- 
men not  only  supply  a  large  part  of  the 
domestic  market,  but  their  canneries  supply 
a  further  demand  in  Hawaii.  In  Las  An- 
geles alone  some  seven-tenths  of  the  fishery 
business  is  taken  by  the  Japanese. 

EDUCATION. 

Considering"  the  amount  of  discussion 
that  has  been  caused  by  Japanese  immi- 
gration to  California,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  says  this  writer,  that  "  ques- 
tions of  social  ethics  and  religion  are 
among  the  most  important  that  have  to 
be  faced  by  the  immigrants  in  making 
good  their  right  to  live  in  America." 

It  will  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the 
Japanese  are  as  anxious  for  education,  both 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  as  any 
people  in  the  world.  This  is  quite  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Japanese  in  California,  no  less 
than  among  their  fellow-countrj'men  at 
home.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  Jap- 
anese in  California  have  a  birth-rate  of 
about  1000  a  year,  the  problem  of  education 
becomes  a  pressing  one.  In  1911  there  were 
found  to  be  some  2426  Japanese  children  of 
school  age,  that  is,  from  5  to  20  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  582  attend  American  primary 
schools,  and  532  go  to  Japanese  primary 
schools,  in  addition  to  wliich  there  are  a 
number  of  Japanese  children  at  various 
schools  here  and  there  through  the  State. 
There  are  also  a  numbc]-  of  Japanese  at 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  California. 
Of  these  some  186  are  at  high  schools,  and 
at  the  various  universities  there  are  usually 
from  20  to  30  Japanese  students.  The  Japan- 
ese in  California  spend  about  £3600  annually 
on  tlieir  primary  schools,  including  11  kin- 
dergartens connected  with  the  said  schools. 
They  also  have  established  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  langua,ge,  cooking  and  crafts.  In 
fact,  they  are  doi^g  all  within  their  ability 
to   fit  themselves  to  take   an  intelligent  part 


in   the    great  civilisation    in    which   they   find 
themselves  placed. 

J.AP.\NESE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  Japanese  have  not  lost  all  their 
home  ways  and  traditions. 

As  to  religion,  the  immigrants  are  either 
Buddliists  or  Christians.  The  impetus  is  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  and  most  of  the  Jap- 
anese incline  that  way.  They  iiave  their 
churches  and  their  clergy-,  and  the  American 
Christians  maintain  missions  for  them;  while 
at  the  various  Christian  meetings  and  con- 
ventions there  is  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
Japanese.  Of  Japanese  churches  there  are 
at  least  48  now  in  the  State,  with  42  pastors 
or  missionaries,  and  the  membership  is  about 
2600.  Last  year  the  members  contributed 
some  £4700  for  the  support  of  Christian 
work. 

The  Buddhist  cause  among  the  Japanese 
in  California  is  under  the  auspices  of  Hong- 
wanji  sect,  uhose  priests  are  labouring  for 
tlie  spreading  of  the  faith  among  their  coun- 
trymen. There  are  now  about  14  places  of 
worship,  with  an  equal  number  of  priests, 
and  the  amount  annually  contributed  for  the 
support  of  the  religion  is  £3300,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  some  4663. 

Summmg  up,  this  writer  says  : 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  Japan- 
ese in  California  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
population  they  are  no  less  morally  and  spiri- 
tually inclined  than  the  Americans.  Con- 
sidering the  prejudice  with  which  they  have 
had  to  contend,  they  have  entered  to  a  mar- 
vellous extent  into  the  life  and  activity  of 
the  country,  and  have  taken  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  its  development.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  as  the  spirit  of  true  humanity 
and  civilisation  prevails,  racial  prejiidice  will 
give  way  to  genuine  neighbourliness  and 
sociality,  and  the  Japanese  will  be  as  wel- 
come in  California  as  the  immigrant,s  of 
Europe. 


NOTABLE  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


LORD  STRATHCONA. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  study  in  per- 
sonality, from  the  pen  of  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor, M.P.,  has  for  its  subject  this  month 
the  distinguished  ex-High  Commis- 
sioner of  Canada. 

Lord  Strathcona  is  a  man  on  whom 
Nature  has  written  in  legible  letters,  for 
all  to  see,  the  remarkable  and  versatile 
gifts  which  have  made  one  of  the  most 
varied,  most  brilliant,  and  most  bene- 
ficent careers  of  our  time.  The  massive 
head,  the  e\es  at  once  keen  and  humor- 


ous, the  patriarchal  white  beard — not 
soft  and  silken,  but  strong  and  rugged 
— the  eyebrows  snow-white  and  bristluig 
and  protuberant,  the  hrm  mouth,  and  the 
robust  frame,  all  proclaim  one  of  the 
born  leaclers  of  men.  The  quickness  and 
alertness  of  the  mind  of  this  nona- 
genarian, the  rapidity  with  which  he 
goes  right  straight  to  the  heart  of  an}' 
subject,  his  judgment  so  well  balanced, 
all  afford  some  e.xplanation  of  his  mar- 
vellous life.  Another  hrst  impression  of 
him  is  the  softness  and  even  sweetness 
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of  the  voice  and  the  manner  ;  and  that 
also  IS  illinninatmg  as  to  the  careg-,  for 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Strathcona's 
achievements  ha\e  been  won  by  a  sin- 
gular combination  of  strength 'of  will, 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  an  indulgent 
and  sympathetic  attitude  to  all  men,  to 
all  creeds,  and  to  all  situations.  Like 
Carlyle's  wife,  he  has  been  invincible 
because  he  has  so  often  been  gentle;  it 
was  gentleness  concealing  strength,  as 
many  people  ultimatel)-  found  out. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON. 
The  7  rciisiiry  opens  with  a  character 
sketch,  b\-   Mr.  John  Garrett   Leign,  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  W^jodrow  Wilson's  presidenc\-  of 
Princeton  was  rem.arkable  for  the  ver}- 
characteristic  which  he  is  introducing 
into  politics,  remarks  the  writer.  That 
is  to  sa\-,  he  fought  for  makmi'"  univer- 
sity  life  a  training  in  moral  discipline 
and  in  the  acceptance  of  responsibilities. 
lender  him  education  "  drew  out  "  the 
very  best  of  the  character  of  the  stu- 
dents. Again,  as  Governor  of  New 
Jerse}',  he  showed  the  urgent  need  for 
higlier  ideals  and  cleaner  methods.  A 
remarkabl)'  strong  man,  with  a  singular 
tenderness  of  heart,  his  speeches  ha\e 
merel}'  gixen  the  world  to  understand 
that  he  is  determined  to  cleanse  Ameri- 
can public  life  of  influences  which  haxe 
been  disastrous  to  politics.  That  he  has 
no  party  behind  him  is  claimed  by  one 
of  his  friends  to  be  an  advantage,  for 
at  this  time  the  American  n.ition  is  in 
need  of  a  deepening  of  the  spirit  which 
is  hardl)'  possible  under  a  close  part}' 
system. 

President  Wilson  stands  for  some- 
thing of  the  old  austerity  of  Xcw  Eng- 
land. He  combines  the  sweetness  of  his 
old  \"irginia  with  the  hardness  of  old 
Massachusetts.  The  writer  suggests  that 
the  austerity  which  Mr.  Wilson  will  in- 
troduce into  public  life,  at  a  time  when 
all  that  is  best  in  English  life  is  look- 
ing for  a  revival  of  austerit}',  will  tend 
to  make  a  spiritual  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  Alread\- 
the  President  has  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  closest  understanding  be- 
tween the  English  peoples,  and  if  Ine 
American.-^    can    claim    Mr.    HrNce    as    a 


child  of  both  nations,  England  may 
claim  Mr.  Wilson  as  another  sympathetic 
l)ond.  In  America  there  are  many  acute 
social  problems  to  be  faced,  and  no 
doubt  the  new  President  will  face  them 
with  the  real  Christian  temper.  At  the 
i)resent  moment  there  is  a  fierce  agitation 
against  the  low  wages  ])aid  to  girls  and 
the  consequent  moral  dangers.  One  of 
the  President's  daughters  has  thrown 
herself  with  enthusiasm  into  this  agita- 
tion. 

THE    EMPRESS    FREDERICK. 

Rumour  is  a  lying  jade,  and  the  ran- 
cour with  which  "  {patriotic  "  Germans 
attacked  the  Princess  RiO}-al  during  her 
life  has  recently  been  revived  by  the 
veteran  ])oet,  Gustav  Freytag.  The  poet 
was  for  many  years  in  high  favour  at 
Court,  and  has  published  his  own  love 
letters,  which  contain  many  astounding- 
references  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  and 
his  Consort.  This  has  moved  Professor 
Leinhaas  to  write  an  article  in  the  Kine- 
tccnth  Century.  From  the  extracts 
quoted  b)-  the  Professor  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  poet  Freytag  is  inclined  to 
picturesque  phrasing  and  inuendo  which 
suggest  many  interpretations.  The  Pro- 
fessor does  not  mince  his  words,  and 
straightly  charges  Fre3tag  with  ignor- 
ance, ingratitude  and  general  malevo- 
lence. The  circumstances  which  gave 
foundation  to  the  misunderstandings  are 
set  torth  \er\-  ])lainly: —    . 

Anyone  wlio  wishes  to  judirc  the  Empress 
Frederick  fairly  must  alway.s  keej)  in  view- 
that  siie  was  an  Englishwoman,  it  not  by  her 
parents,  still  by  lior  training  and  all  her  im- 
pre.s,sions  from  Jiei-  cradle  on\^•arcls.  The 
Kiiijilish  nev(>r  lose  their  nationality,  and  con- 
serve their  Kiiglisii  minds  into  old  age; 
national  pride  requires  this.  Germans  are 
very  different  in  this  respect,  and  easily  ape 
anj'  other  nationality.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  deny  to  an  English  princess  what  we  pre- 
sume as  obvious  in  our  (Jcrm.in  princesses;  on 
a  foreign  tlirone  tiiey  are  expected  to  remain 
absolutely  (Jtunian.  Why  sliould  we  then  l)e 
so  hostile  to  an  Knglish  prinoo.ss;-  Suroly 
enough  German  priiu-esst^s  ha\(>  sat  on  foreign 
tliroui's,  and  still  do;  also  English  )irincessi^s 
on  (Jerman  thrones.  Tiu^  Em])ross  Frederick 
was  English,  aiul  riMuainiHl  such  to  her  death. 
I  nnist,  ii()\V(>^\'i>r,  t^xpressly  insist  on  this- 
iliat  sh(^  loved  her  new  eountiy  with  a  full 
ii(>art.  and  always  strove  to  work  for  it.  I 
admit  atoiice  that  in  (Germany  she  often  gave 
the  impression  of  pi-eferring  England  to  her 
iii>w  home,  but  those  who  stood  nearer  know 
tliat  this  id(\i  was  false.  The  contradiction 
is    ex[)laiM(Ml    by    tlie    fact     and    1    lay    great 
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weight  oil  tlie  point  and  insist  on  it — that 
th^  Empress  in  conversation  was  always  on 
the  side  of  persons  or  parties  absent.  In 
(iermany  she  had  not  words  enouojh  in  lauda- 
tion of  England ;  in  England  she  exalted 
everything  German  in  every  way,  and  as  a 
model  for  all  things.  Her  great  innate  feel- 
ing for  justice,  coupled  with  contradictori- 
ness.  gave  the  key  to  her  peculiar  manner  of 
calling  for  iustice  to  the  absent,  and  often 
exaggeratedly  defending  them  ;  and  this  im- 
plied a  I'are  nobility  of  heart  and  mind. 

The  writer  impresses  the  reader  with 
his  straightforward  defence  of  the 
woman  who  filled  a  difficult  position 
with  dignity  and  restraint,  and  his  con- 
cluding remarks  indicate  that  his  article 


niay  be  of  timely  assistance  at  this  par- 
ticular moment:  — 

Amongst  the  many  straws,  however,  which 
blow  the  way  of  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween Englishmen  and  Germans,  this  consi- 
deration counts:  that  there  should  be  an  end 
of  the  besmirching,  even  beyond  the  grave, 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  whom  England  honours. 
And  be  it  not  forgotten  that  behind  the  Em- 
press Frederick  there  stand  the  people  of 
England,  who  accept  the  insults  levied 
against  her  as  against  themselves. 

And  to  us  Germans  the  Orown  Prince  and 
Crown  Princess  in  healthier  da.vs  were  a 
s.vmbol  of  freer  thinking  and  the  snirit  of 
progress;  and  hence  gave  hope  to  all  their 
friends  of  a  growth  of  freedom. 


MAURICE  MAETERLINCK -PHILOSOPHER, 

PUGILIST. 


One  would  hardly  imagine  it  possible 
for  any  ordinary  man  to  combine  two 
such  entirely  opposite  things  as  philo- 
sophy and  boxing,  but,  according  to 
Ralph  W.  Maude  in  the  June  Pearson  s, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  not  only  a  great 
philosopher  and  poet,  as  everybody 
knows,  but  a  first-class  "  pug."  as  well. 
But  then  Maeterlinck  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  ordinary  man. 

In  a  bright,  interesting  article,  the 
writer  describes  how  almost  impossible 
it  is  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  great 
]ioet-philosopher-pugilist,  and  how,  by 
means  of  a  well-coached  valet,  a  cook 
who  has  "  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  a  lie,"  and  a  seemingly 
savage  bulldog,  he  keeps  even  the 
"  cutest "  newspaper  reporter  who  ever 
left  America,  outside  his  padlocked 
gates. 

INTERVIEWED  VIA  KID  M'COY. 
Apparently  the  easiest,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  way  by  which  an  interview  can 
be  obtained  is  to  arrange  a  boxing- 
match,  invite  M.  Maeterlinck,  and  lo ! 
the  seemingly  impossible  is  accom- 
plished. For  it  was  at  a  fight  between 
Kid  McCoy  and  an  "  English  cham- 
pion "  at  Nice  that  Mr.  Maude  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  philosopher,  al- 
though the  encounter  had  not  been  ar- 
ranged specially  for  his  benefit. 

And  here  I  was  at  last  with  the  great  poet- 
dramatist-philosopher,  hard  at  work  discuss- 
ing pugilism,   while   Kid   McCoy   in   his  ring 


dress  stood  b.y  listening — understanding,  I 
fear,  but  little  of  a  conversation  of  necessity 
carried  on  in  French;  for  Maeterlinck,  ear- 
nest student  as  he  is  of  the  best  that  literary 
England  has  produced,  talks  an  English  of 
which  he  has  in  all  conscience  no  reai^on  to 
be  proud. 

Then  the  fight  began,  and,  if  the  skill  of 
the  boxers  was  great  and  the  contest  thrill- 
ing, there  was  more  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  poet's  face.  Immovable  he  sat,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  combatants,  his  face  drawn  and 
white  with  the  excitement  of  it  all.  And 
only  as  the  watch-holder  called  time  did  the 
muscles  of  that  face  relax  and  a  word  come 
to  the  set  lips. 

'^  Comme  c'csf  hcaii  !"  he  kept  muttering. 
"  Comine  c'est  bpauT' 

HIS   "  PL  NCH  "   TO   BE   DREADED. 

But  Maeterlinck's  knowledge  of  the 
noble  art  is  not  merely  theoretical,  far 
from  it. 

I  had  heard  that  he  occasionaUv  punched 
the  ball  to  keep  himself  in  training,  but  I 
had  no  idea  that  he  took  the  sport  so  seriously 
as  to  have  regular  leissons  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  from  a  professional  pugilist — 
serious  les.sons  by  which  the  poet  has  learnt 
so  much  of  the  "noble  art"  that  his  punch 
is  now  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  even  by  his 
instructor!  I  was  present  at  one  of  these 
lessons,  and  it  was  then  I  realised  how  seri- 
ously Maeterlinck  took  the  whole  thing. 

He  w-ould  let  me  photograi^h  him  in  the 
act  of  piinching  or  of  knocking  his  instructor 
out ;  but  when  it  came  to  dragging  him  away 
to  picture  him,  as  he  put  it,  as  a  "  nouveau 
inaric  "  it  was  quite  another  story. 

HE  LOSES  3000  FRANCS. 

He  has  no  love  of  "  society,"  unless  it 
be  the  society  of  champions  of  the  roped 
square,  as  the  following  incident  shows  : 
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Some  time  ago  he  stayed  with  Israel  Zang- 
will  at  Men  bone,  and  a  Monte  Carlo  hostess 
in  search  of  lions  managed  to  persuade  the 
two  men  of  letters  to  ?ccept  an  invitation 
to  lunch  at  Giro's.  A  large  and  a  "smart"' 
party  was  asked  to  meet  them,  and  duly 
assembled,  dressed  in  its  best. 

"How  delightful,"  said  one  of  the  guests 
as  they  waited  for  Maeterlinck,  "  at  last  we 
shall  hear  something  different  from  the  usual 
Monie  gossip." 

The  wait  was  a  long  one.  At  last  Maeter- 
linck appeared,  dressed  in  knickerbockers 
and  covered  with  dust  after  a  mountain 
raml)le.  And  his  whole  conversation  through- 
out luncheon  centred  round  roulette  systems. 
He  had  played  one,  which  in  its  turn  had 
played  him  false,  and  the  eternal  question 
of  how  to  beat  the  bank  aIt.sorhed  him.  (He 
had  just  lost  three  thousand  francs  !) 

Monte  Carlo  society  has  long  forgiven  him 
the  di.sappointmpnt  of  his  conversation,  but 
I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  pardon  his  knic- 
kerbockers and  his  dust! 

Dogs  have  a  great  attraction  for  him, 
and  he  even  prefers  their  company  to 
that  of  a  boxer.  Golaud,  his  bulldog, 
is  very  like  his  master,  for  he  hidc;s  a 
gentle,  retiring  disposition  beneath  a 
stern  and  forbidding  exterior.  Unlike 
his  master,  however,  he  dearly  loves  to 
pose  for  the  camera. 

MADAME    MAETERLINCK. 
Madame  Maeterlinck  is  even  more  ver- 
satile than  her  famous  husband,  and,  in 


addition  to  being  a  charming  actress, 
she  is  a  fine  opera  singer,  and  is  the 
author  of  "  La  Choix  de  la  Vie,"  which 
has  received  much  praise. 

Her  pride  in  her  famous  hu.sl)and  is  im- 
mense. I  .shall,  never  forget  the  tone  of  her 
voice  wlien.  while  .showing  me  her  home  for 
tiie  iir.st  time,  she  opened  the  door  of  Maeter- 
linck's study  and  announced:  "  Le.  cahinit 
de  travail  de,  Maeterlinck,"  or  how  with  re- 
verence she  unlocked  his  precious  desk  that 
I  might  photograph  it.  And  when  1  bogged 
her  to  pose,  she  protested  : 

"  They  won't  want  my  picture.  Ah.  but  it 
is  true,  I  am  the  wife  of  Maeterlinck." 

It  is  thanks  to  Madame  Maeterlinck  that 
the  pot^t  is  occasionally  persuaded  to  make 
a  semi-official  appearance.  She  has  even 
succeeded  in  getting  him  to  attend  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honour.  I  was  not  present  that 
night,  but  some  wiio  were  told  me  that 
Maeterlinck's  face  throughout  the  meal  was 
a  study  in    ihe  art  of  looking  bored. 

BEES  AND  BOXING. 
In  conclusion,   Mr.   Maude  says:  — 

And  this  is  how  he  who  would  know 
Maeterlinck  must  take  him — as  among  the 
most  human,  the  most  natural,  the  most 
simple  of  men. .  All  that  is  natural  has  beauty 
for  him.  He  loves  hers,  he  adores  his  dog. 
he  anologises  to  his  Ivoxing  iiistnict(jr  if  his 
punch  i.s  too  hard,   and  he  reveres  his  wife. 


FIGHTING  MEN  AND  THINGS. 


HOW  TO   SAVE  THE  TERRITORIALS. 

The  present  state  of  the  Territorial 
Army  is  discussed  by  Arthur  J.  Ireland 
in  the  London  Magazine.  He  tells  us, 
amongst  other  startling  things,  that 
there  were  14,166  more  officers  and  men 
serving  m  the  old  Volunteers  and  Yeo- 
manry at  the  time  of  their  absorption— - 
which  is  the  polite  official  word  for  aboli- 
tion— than  have  been  raised  since  for 
service  in  the  new  force. 

To  save  the  Territorials  he  urges  that 
all  large  employers  of  labour  should  do 
everything  m  their  power  to  encourage 
and  help  their  employees  to  jom.  The}' 
are  the  men  who  have  most  to  lose 
should  war  break  out— for  everybody 
knows  that  even  apart  from  the  unlhmk- 
able  horrors  of  an  invasion  from  ever\- 
point  of  view,  war  is  a  jwralysing  thing 
so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned  and 
so,    from    purely    selfish   motives   alone, 


they  should  be  onh'  too  willing  to  make 
slight  concessions  in  the  present  in  order 
to  avert  as  far  as  possible  the  likelihood 
of  serious  difficulty  and  ]ierhai)s  total 
ruin  in  the  future. 

Regular  j^ay  should  be  gncn  to 
every  officer  and  man  in  the  Territorial 
Army  throughout  the  )-ear  while  he  con- 
tinues to  serve.  The  scale  rale  ought  to 
allow  of  a  shilling  a  week  being  paid  to 
the  men,  an  average  of  4s.  3d.  a  week  to 
the  N.C.O.'s.  and  an  average  of  X^o  a 
)  ear  to  the  ofncers,  which  would  entail 
an  outlay  of  about  /,' 1,5 53,625  a  year. 
But  this  cost  would  be  more  iIkui  justi- 
fied by  the  results  obtained.  In  the  first 
])lace,  men  would  gladly  join  the  Force 
in  order  to  earn  this  pocket-money,  from 
which  deductions  would  have  to  be  made 
for  non-attendance  at  drills  or  absence 
from  repetition  courses,  as  well  as  for 
offences.      The   Service   would    thus   be- 
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THE    PICTORIAL    POSTCARD   ISSUED   FOR    SAT.E    ON    BEHAT.F    OF   THE    SWISS    NATIONAL 

AVIATION   FUND. 

come  popular  and  efficiency   should  be  in  his  spare  time  as  an  efficient  signaller, 

attained  ;   and  the  first  step  towards  the  enguieer,     scout,     or     ambulance     man, 

establishment  of  a  really  national  citizen  which   would    represent    an    appreciable 

army  would   have   been   taken,   for   the  and   important   addition  to   his   present 

seeds  of  family  service  tradition  would  income. 

have  been   sown.      The   total    estimated  THE  TRADE  IN  ARIMAMENTS. 

cost   of  this    citizen    army    of   333,000  There  can  be  little  question  that  the 

officers  and  men  would  be:^  exposure  of  the  "armour-ring"  in  Ger- 

Field  Training  Courses      ...  iJ"  1,984,97 5  many  will  have  due  effect  in  all  coun- 

Labour,  Armament,  Adminis-  tries  which   support   the  ever-increasing 

tration   1,200,000  weight  of  competition  in  arms.     In  the 

Pay  1,553,625  Contemporary  Review,  J.   Fischer  Wil- 

—  Hams  makes  the  sensible  suggestion  that 

Total ^^4,738,600  the    manu/facture    of    all    war    material 

Among-st    other    special    inducements  should  be  the  sole  concern  of  the  State, 

offered  to  men  serving  in  the  Territorials  The   writer    suggests    that    the    present 

Mr.    Ireland    advises  :  — The   exemption  firms  should  be  bought  out  and  private 

of  the  men  from  the  Insurance  Act,  the  enterprise  eliminated,  and  concludes:  — 

benefits  of  which  they  would  enjoy  with-  j^o  Grovernment  would  build  ships  for  an- 

out  payment  ;    the  giving  of   an   annual  other    Government.      Ambassadors    noed    not 

V^nn,  c  of    QTw    -f^    TO';   tn  rnmnensate  for  compete  for   "orders."     Thus  every  inberna- 

bonus  ot,  say,  £1  los  to  compensate  tor  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^  ^^_ 

loss   of   holiday;    and    the   provision   Ot  sponsibility  of  the  equipment  of  its  own  arma- 

special   travelling   facilities.      Extra  ser-  ments.  and  clever  salesmen  would  no^  longer 

vice  and  proficiency  pay  might  with  ad-  deftly    force    on    the    younger    civilisations 

i         ,  ,     1         ^1     ^  ^1      T-       -i.      •    1  articles  which  are  only  thought  to  be  neces- 

vantage  be  added,  so  that  the  ierntorial  ^^y:\^s.  becau.se^  they  have  been  already  bought 

soldier    could,    if    he   chose,    earn    a    sum  by  a  neighbour.     In   fact,  the  business  of  the 
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State  would  hv  under  State  control,  and  a 
nation  would  no  more  think  of  buying  sliips 
from  abroad  than  we  now  tliink  of  buying 
soldiers  or  sailor.s.  The  world  would  live  in  a 
clearer  and  cleaner  international  atmospliere  ; 
and  its  wars  and  preparations  for  wars  would 
at  any  rate  be  determined  by  what  appeared 
to  be  national  necessities  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  motives  and  the  agencies  of  pri- 
vate advantage. 

AVIATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

In  La  Revue  there  is  the  first  part  of  a 
symposium,  edited  by  M.  Maurice  Wolff 
and  M.  Henri  Regnault,  on  Aviation  and 
the  Humanity  of  To-morrow. 

The  questions  to  be  replied  to  were  : 
(i)  Do  you  think  aviation  will  serve  to 
advance  humanity,  or  do  you  think  that 
the  conquest  of  the  air  may  in  certain 
cases  become  a  danger  to  civilisation? 
and  (2)  Do  you  think  aerial  sport  will  de- 
velop the  qualities  of  energy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sensibility,  or,  exalting  in  the 
human  being  all  the  highest  faculties, 
will  it  make  men  accessible  to  the  most 
elevated  sentiments  of  which  perfected 
human  nature  is  capable  ?     In  the  present 


issue  oi  La  Revue  we  have  the  replies  of 
a  number  of  aviators. 

Mr.  Ernest  Archdeacon  believes  that 
all  scientific  progress,  whatever  it  be, 
must  help  forward  the  march  of 
humanity,  and  that  the  conquest  of  the 
air  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
agents  in  bringing  about  the  complete 
interpretation  of  nations  and  universal 
peace,  which  is  a  consequence  of  it. 

Several  other  aviators  agree  that  the 
aeroplane  may  become  a  formidable 
engine  of  war,  but  the  evil  brings  with 
it  its  ow^n  remedy,  and  the  devastating 
])ower  of  the  aeroplane  may  make  it  a 
l^owerful  auxiliary'  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
M.  Santos-Dumont  is  of  opinion  it  will 
soon  make  war  impossible.  M.  Jules 
\^edrines  says  the  practice  of  aviation 
completely  modifies  the  character  of  a 
man.  The  most  impatient  becomes 
gentle  and  patient,  and  the  sentiments 
are  purified.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  best 
school  of  philosophy,  a  philosophy  of  a 
high  and  strong  order. 
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THE  BLINDFOLD  GAME. 


The  destroyer  is  doomed  shortly  to 
disappear,  or,  if  you  like,  she  will  in 
future  be  invested  with  the  power  to 
dive.  The  types,  at  any  rate,  will  be 
amalgamated.  It  is  a  matter  of  per- 
fecting the  internal-combustion  engine 
for  marine  purposes.  Afterwards — who 
knows  ? — the  submarine  may  attain  the 
power  of  flying  as  well,  and  we  shall 
have  a  ship  possessing  all  the  qualities 
of  the  wild  duck,  except  that  of  sitting 
on  eggs  and  reproducing  herself. 
Gerard  Fiennes  writes  thnllingiy  of  the 
work  of  the  submarine  m  the  June  Pall 
Mall  Magazine,  a  magazine  which,  since 
it  was  taken  over  by  Messrs.  lliffe,  has 
been  wonderfully  improved,  for  he 
draws  the  following  picture  of  what  an 
attack  by  submarine  may  be  like  :  — 

THE    .\TTACK. 

It  is  tlie  darkest  hour,  the  hour  before  the 
dawn.  The  hostile  fleet  lies  in  its  harbour, 
behind  the  boom  and  under  the  shelter  of  the 
forts.  It  has  suffered  damage  in  an  encoun- 
ter with  a  superior  force,  but  is  still  "in 
being."  The  beams  of  the  searchlights  wheel 
and  cross  and  see-saw  up  and  dowji  ;  the 
guarding  destroyers  prowl  hither  and  tliither 
in  the  outer  harbour.  •  Of  a  sudden  there  is 
a  itish  from  seaward  of  black  hulls  and  flam- 
ing funnels.  No  concealment  is  attempted; 
it  would  be  useless.  The  attackers  crept,  un- 
perceived,  near  enough  to  make  their  rush. 
In  an  instant  the  scene  is  ablaze  with  quick- 
firing  guns,  hurling  shell  on  friend  and  foe 
alike.  The  assailants  hold  on.  One  boat 
after  another  sinks,  but  ever  fresh  squadrons 
rush  in  to  the  attack.  A  dozen,  twenty, 
thirty  boats  will  bo  well  lost  if  the  attempt 
succeed 

THE    BOOM    BREAKS. 

The  boom  which  protects  the  harbour 
mouth  is  made  of  huge  baulks  of  timber, 
wound  and  bound  with  .stout  steel  hawsers. 
From  its  lower  edge  hang  torpedo  nets.  It 
would  be  vain  to  char^!:o  it  as  the  "  Poly- 
phemus "  years  ago  charged  the  boom  at 
Portsmouth  for  an  experiment,  and  got  over. 
It  must  be  blown  up.  A  rending  crish.  fol- 
lowed by  another,  proclaims  the  failure  of 
the  trusted  defence.  Tlie  boom  is  in  splin- 
ters ;  the  destroyers  which  wrecked  it  actu- 
ally make  their  way  to  safety  amid  the  smoke 
and    confusion    caused    by   the    explosions. 

Now  the  fast-breaking  dawn  discloses  a 
number  of  slim  poles  cutting  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Again  the  crash  of  the  fire  breaks 
out.  It  is  futile,  but  the  nerves  of  the  gun- 
ners will  not  stand  inaction.  The  de- 
fending destroyers  charge  the  submarines, 
trying  i:o  knock  away  their  periscopes  and  to 
explode  mines  close  to  their  hulls.  Here  and 
there   thev   succeed.      A    whale-like   snout    is 


thrown  out  of  the  water,  and  sinks  again  for 
e\'er 

AEROPLANES   AT   WORK. 

There  is  a  whirr  of  wings  overhead.  The 
aeroplanes  are  up.  Soon  fountains  of  water 
are  .spouting  from  where  their  dropped  bombs 
explode.  But,  above  all  the  din,  there  arises 
a  dull  muffled  roar — a  second,  a  third.  Some 
of  the  battleships  are  hit.  One  torpedo  which 
mi.ssed  its  mark  destroys  the  caisson  of  the 
clock  in  which  the  flagship  is  lying  for  repairs. 

Worst  of  all,  the  fleet  has  lost  its  sense  of 
security.  It  must  go  out  and  fight  at  any 
cost.  What  the  fireships  were  designed  to  do 
in  the  old  wars,  and  seldom  did.  the  sub- 
marine can  accomplish — at  least,  if  she  justi- 
fies the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  in  her. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  WARFARE. 
The  submarine  has  revolutionised 
naval  warfare.  The  French  and 
Americans  produced  the  first  practicable 
craft,  but  British  assimilativeness  and 
sea-sense  has  demonstrated  its  larger 
possibilities.  Great  Britain  has  now  gone 
far  ahead  of  other  countries.  The 
newest  type  exceed  in  displacement  and 
almost  match  in  speed  the  destroyer  of 
ten  years  ago. 

They  carry  tweh-e-pounder  guns  and  are 
fitted  with  wireless  telegraphy.  They  can 
make  voyages  of  2000  miles  or  more  "  on  their 
own,"  and  fear  dirty  weather  less  than  a 
destroyer.  English  boats  make  the  vovage 
from  Sheerness  to  Cromarty  Firth  continu- 
ally, and  some  of  the  smaller  and  older  craft 
have  gone,  under  convoy,  of  coui'se,  to  the 
Mediterranean   and   to  China. 

THE  LAST  BLOCKADE. 

Never  again  will  a  hostile  fleet  block- 
ade any  port.  The  submarine  has  killed 
that  idea  altogether. 

Togo's  fleet  off  Port  Artluir  was  the  last 
which  will  ever  "  observe  "  a  port  as  Nelson 
observed  Toulon,  or  blockade  as  Cornwallis 
blockaded  Brest.  In  future  the  battleships 
will  be  kej)t  at  a  "certain  place,"  which  will 
be  frequently  changed.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  their  exact  whereabouts  should  be  known 
even  to  their  own  light  craft,  for  the  word 
of  the  wireless  runs  in  all  directions  at  once. 

THE  NEED  OF  DREADNOUGHTS. 

Mr.  Fiennes  certainly  draws  a  picture 
of  the  submarine  as  an  all-conquering 
craft.  But  to  the  question  whether  those 
are  not  right  who  say  that  the  day  of 
the  battleship  is  past,  and  that  the  mil- 
lions spent  in  Dreadnoughts  is  wasted 
monev,  he  answers  :  — 
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They  are  wrong.  Without  a  battle-fleet  to 
nac-k  them,  submarines  are,  in  the  long-run, 
useless.  A  battle-fleet  which  can  keep  the 
sea  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  the 
only  thing  which  can  prevent  a  battle-fleet 
from  kef>ping  the  sea  is  a  superior  battle- 
fleet.  The  submarine  is  a  weapon  of  the 
battleship  as  truly  as  the  12-inch  gun ;  a 
weapon  of  largely  increased  range,  though  of 
more  doubtful  accuracy. 

DEATH-TRAPS. 

Even  if  the  periscope  of  a  submarine 

be  observed  by  a  battleship,  she  can  do 


little  to  destroy  her.  The  light  cruiser 
is  more  likely  to  succeed.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Fienncs  says:  — 

Wliether  she  is  formidable  or  nob  to  her 
enemy,  sh«^  is  fatal  to  her  crew.  The  risks 
in  peace-time  are  serious  enough.  In  war- 
time one  can  only  estimate  that  the  man  wlio 
volunteered  for  the  breach  of  Badajoz  had  a 
better  chance  than  the  crews  of  submarines 
will  have.  But  that  will  not  prevent  men 
from  volunteering  for  the  service.  Indeed, 
it  is  tlie  most  popular  in  the  Navy. 


WILL   THERE    BE   WAR    BETWEEN    FRANCE   AND 

GERMANY  ? 


Will  there  be  war?  This  question, 
writes  M.  Pierre  Albin  in  the  Rcviie  dc 
Pans,  IS,  in  present  circumstances,  a 
familiar  and  anxious  one  to  the  majorit)' 
of  the  French  people.  By  way  of  reply 
the  diplomatist  smiles  and  says  nothing. 

However  much  France  may  be  dis- 
posed to  be  and  to  remain  peaceful,  there 
are  occasions  when  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  avoid  war.  With  Germany, 
France  desires  to  remain  on  good  terms, 
peaceful,  courteous,  and  of  "  high 
loyalty."  But  this  by  no  means  elimin- 
ates all  profound  causes  of  conflict.  Al- 
though France  no  longer  raises  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  that  ques- 
tion raises  itself  against  the  will  of  the 
Governments.  A  proof  that  profound 
possible  causes  of  war  exist  is  that  there 
is  no  proper  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  is  not  onl\- 
questions  touching  the  honour  and  the 
essential  interests  of  the  two  countries 
which  are  reserved  for  the  sovereign  ap- 
preciation of  their  Governments  ;  there 
are  also  the  differences  which  may  be 
born  of  the  "interpretation  of  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  Parties."  \'io- 
lence  may  be  forgotten,  but  l^-ance  still 
suffers  from  mutilation,  physical  and 
moral  ;  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has 
destroyed  the  internal  physiological 
equilibrium  of  France. 

DIFFERENCES  OF  TEMPERAMENT. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  ol 
the  German  Emigre  and  the  military 
successes  of  which  it  is  born  ha.s  given 
German  opinion  an  exaggerated  notion, 
intolerable  to  France,  of  the  role  of  Ger- 
many   in    Europe.      The    difference    be- 


tween the  mentalities  of  the  two 
nations  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  ac- 
count by  politicians,  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence which  makes  geographical  conti- 
guity particularly  dangerous.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  limit  the  risks  of  a 
Franco-German  war  by  a  Franco-Ger- 
man Entente  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  two  countries  must   persist   in  their 


l.ihtiur    matter.^  [nerlin. 

ON   TllK    WHONO    ROAD. 
.NI.   PoiNCARB :   "  Sjktc  l)Ieii.  whei'e  are  you  groiiig 
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mutual  reserve.  France  renounces 
nothing,  but  expects  the  reparation  due 
to  her.  She  is  {peaceful  and  will  never 
attack  German)'.  The  question  of  ques- 
tions, therefore,  is:  \\\\\  Germany  at- 
tack France? 

Germany  has  every  need  of  peace  in 
Europe,  not  only  to  consolidate  her  in- 
ternational position  but  to  assimilate 
the  particularist  elements  by  which  she 
is  svirrounded — Alsace-Lorrainers  in  the 
West,  Danes  in  the  North,  Poles  in  the 
East,  and  Catholics  in  the  South.  New 
territories  would  only  create  new  difficul- 
ties without  bringing  appreciable  ele- 
ments of  strength.  Yet,  after  all.  these 
things  are  only  relatively  true.  Matters 
have  changed  somewhat  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  effects  of  German 
development  and  the  desire  for  expan- 
sion have  alread)'  begun  to  weigh 
heavily  on  Franco-German  relations 
even  in  Europe,  so  that  new  ambitions 
arising  out  of  new  needs  may  create  new 
motives,  and  conflicts  may  result. 


A  serious  problem  is  the  number  of 
Germans  in  France.  In  Paris  alone 
there  are  150,000.  What  would  happen 
should  France  adopt,  with  regard  to 
Germans,  in  her  frontier  regions  police 
measures  analogous  to  those  which  the 
Empire  has  frequently  adopted  towards 
the  French  in  the  annexed  provinces  ? 
Ever}'one  knows  that  Germany  does  not 
produce  all  the  minerals  she  requires,  and 
that  at  a  not  very  distant  date  she  will 
probably  have  exhausted  her  own 
supply.  Several  parts  of  France  are 
capable  of  assuring  for  almost  an  un- 
limited period  all  that  Germany  needs 
for  her  industries,  one  of  the  richest 
being  in  .Meurthe-et-AIoselle,  where 
numerous  German  industries  have  con- 
cessions. It  must  be  borne  \n  mind  that 
while  Germany  is  continuing  to  develop 
her  powers  of  production  and  expan- 
sion, the  birth-rate  in  France  is  decreas- 
ing. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  FOOLISH. 


Writmg  at  the  time  when  there  ap- 
peared good  prospect  of  an  amicabV 
settlement  of  the  Balkan  difficulties,  Mr. 
Spencer  Campbell  showed  great  know- 
ledge of  the  situation,  and  forecasted 
the  present  position  with  great  accuracy. 
His  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
makes  particularly  interesting  reading 
just  now.  He  points  out  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Young  Turks  to  resume 
hostilities  was  regarded  by  Europe  as  a 
fatal  error  of  judgment.  Although  it 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  Adrianople, 
Scutari  and  Janma,  Mr.  Campbell 
points  out  that  time,  and  time  only,  can 
cast  up  the  full  balance-sheet  with  the 
complete  tale  of  the  profit  and  loss 
which  a  campaign  has  entailed,  and  it  is 
possible  that,  when  the  Balkan  war  can 
be  judged  by  the  impartial  verdict  of 
posterity,  its  continuation  may  have 
proved  a  wiser  step  than  the  reasoned 
submission  which  would  have  earned 
the  approval  of  the  Powers. 

If  Enver  or  his  friends  had  deliberately 
tried  to  emulate  the  Hamidiaii  diplomacy 
and  nlav  off  one  people  against  the  other, 
they  could  not  have  succeeded  more  admirably 
than  bv  their  determination  to  go  on  fighting. 
The  glass  of  the  future  is  dark  and  clouded. 


Mr.  Campbell  emphasises  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  of  Servia  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity  com- 
pared with  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  championship  of  the  latter 
state,  her  material  prosperity,  the  public 
ignorance  of  the  diabolical  methods  of  the 
comitadji  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sinister 
tragedies  which  stained  the  fued  between 
Obrenovitch  and  Karageorgevitch  on  the 
other  have  all  combined  to  make  a  very  one- 
sided picture  of  the  two  countries.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  next  decade  Servia 
will  have  more  direct  influence  on  European 
politics  than  any  Balkan  country  except  Kou- 
mania.  She  is  a  purely  Slav  state  in  the 
first  place,  and  should  Russia  have  one  day 
to  choose  between  Servia  or  Bulgaria  in  a 
second  internecine  struggle,  she  would  in- 
fallibly throw  in  her  weight  with  Servia. 
Bulgaria's  frontier  will  not  march  with 
those  of  any  great  Power,  now  that  Turkey 
is  in  decline,  whereas  Servia  is  nob  only  con- 
terminous with  Austria-Hungary,  but  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy  there  are  more  Serbs  than 
in  the  Kingdom ;  indeed,  the  destinies  of  the 
Serbo-Croats  are  one  of  the  great  problems 
of  the  immediate  future.  Therefore,  should 
the  two  disputants  be  obliged  to  call  in  exter- 
nal advice  for  the  settlement  of  their  claims, 
Austria  will  be  in  a  serious  dilemma.  She 
has  worked  up  excellent  relations  with  Bul- 
garia, but  if  she  tlnvarts  Servia  once  again, 
especially  an  enlarged  or  victorious  Servia. 
she  will  be  laying  up  the  seeds  of  grave 
trouble  in  lier  own  body. 
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A  RAINLESS  WHEAT. 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Macdonald  gives  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  South 
African  Union  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  which  he  is  chief.  The  problem 
of  securing  a  suitable  wheat  which  can 
be  successfully  grown  on  the  dry  veldts 
has  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  durum  wheats.  The  writer 
gives  the  following  interesting  details: 

Ripe  durum  wheat  in  the  fields  looks  like 
br.rley,  and  one  is  apt,  on  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time  to  confuse  it  with  the  latter  cereal. 
It  is  usually  fairly  tall,  witli  broad,  smooth 
leaves,  the  heads  are  heavily  beaded,  the 
kernels  large  and  very  hard,  Jiaving  less 
starch  than  the  common  types,  and  varying 
in  colour  from  a  light  to 'a  reddish  yellow. 
The  grain  of  the  finest  durum  wheat  is  large, 
very  hard,  whitish,  and  slightly  transparent! 
Durum  wheats  are  grown  both  as  spring  and 
winter  wheats.  To  ensure  success  they  should 
be  sown  on  moisture  saving  fallows,  "and  the 
growing  wheat  should  be  lightly  harrowed  to 
renew  the  soil-blanket  and  so  retain  the  soil- 
moisture  until  luirvesb  time. 

The  work  carried  on  at  the  Lichten- 
burg  Experimental  Farm  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  South  Africa  and  other 
Dominions.  The  most  notable  results 
which  have  been  accomplished  are  in  the 
direction  of  dry-farming,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
donald says  :  "  We  have  shown  :  — 

(1)  That  by  our  system  of  tillage  we  are 
able  to  keep  the  soil  seed-bed  moist  for  a 
whole  year.  This  means  that,  so  far  as  mois- 
ture is  concerned,  we  can  plant  a  crop  at  any 
season — a  most  important  matter  \\\  South 
Africa.  This  result  has  been  attained  by  the 
use  of  moisture-saving  fallows,  deeply 
ploughed,  constantly  harrowed,  and  kept 
covered  with  a  dry-soil  blanket,  which  checks 
evaporation. 

(2)  That  it  is  possible  to  grow  dry-land 
winter  wlu>at  and  to  harvest  it  before  the 
sea. son  of  i-ust. 

(3)  That  drilling,  as  might  be  (wpected,  is 
far  better  than  broad-casting,  saves  .seed, 
places  the  grain  in  the  moist  seed-bed,  and 
gives  a  more  even  growth. 

(4)  That  thin  seeding,  for  wh(>at  30  to  4.") 
lb.  per  acre,  gives  larger  returns  than  more 
laviush  sowing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
each  individual  plant  lias  more  moisture,  sun- 
light, and  food  if  given  ample  si)ace. 

(5)  That  the  durum  wheats  have  given  tlio 
best  results.  They  are  the  wheats  which  have 
extended  the  wheat  belt  into  the  most  arid 
regions  of  Western  America. 

(6)  That  the  durum  wheat— .l/)!///"— has 
been  grown  under  our  dry-farming  .syst<'m 
without  a  drop  of  rain  falling  upon  it  from 
seed    time    until    harvest,    which    provt>s    the 


efficacy  of  the  raoisLure-saving  fallow,  and  is 
a  record  in  modern  agriculture. 

THE  HONEY  FLOW  IN   HEE  LAND. 

S.  L.  Bensusan  has  a  simply  delight- 
ful nature  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine. 

Year  after  year,  he  sa\-s,  I  sit  by  my 
hives  and  watch  the  stream  of  workers 
pouring  out  and  in,  the  company  on  the 
alighting-board  waiting  to  help  the 
heavy-laden  ;  the  resin-gatherers  coming 
m  from  the  chestnut  trees  by  the  river- 
side with  their  store  of  reddish  propolis 
that  serves  a  dozen  purposes  of  the  hive. 
There  are  others  that  return  bearing 
nectar,  to  deposit  in  one  of  the  hexa- 
gonal cells,  which  must  not  only  be 
filled,  but  properly  evaporated,  tinc- 
tured with  formic  acid,  and  finalh' 
sealed  down  before  it  is  ready  to  serve 
its  economic  purpose.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
nectar-gatherers,  nor  the  bearers  of  pro- 
polis, nor  the  burly,  laz\-,  happy  drones 
that  hold  the  watcher  ;  it  is  the  pollen- 
gatherers  alone  that  can  do  this.  They 
fly  slowly,  as  though  the  labour  of  col- 
lecting and  carrying  the  store  were  al- 
most as  much  as  their  frail  frames  can 
endure  ;  sometimes  they  come  to  rest  on 
a  branch  of  the  old  apple  tree. 

You  cannot  mistake  the  source  of  some 
of  the  treasure,  for  the  blossoms  have 
their  own  story  to  tell,  not  in  words,  but 
in  colour.  The  pollen  bags  stand  pro- 
minently on  the  hind  legs  of  the  bee. 
Apple  pollen  is  of  delicate  }-ellow. 
Blackberry  is  grey  green,  the  dandelion 
"  fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless 
gold  "  yields  a  gay  orange-coloured  bur- 
den to  the  bees'  market  baskets. 

EXPERIMENTAL  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Spencer  Pickering  contributes  to 
Science  Progress  his  third  article  on  the 
work  done  at  Woburn  f^ruit  Farm,  Eng- 
land. 

The  article  deals  with  the  experiments 
conducted  to  find  out  the  action  of  grass 
on  fruit  trees.  Though  opinion  differed 
on  this  point  among  growers,  the  experi- 
ments show  that  in  practicall}'  every  case 
grass  has  a  very  deleterious  and  some- 
limes  fatal  cffcci.  "  The  only  case  in 
which,  in  our  particular  soil,  the  action 
of  grass  seems  to  be  modified  is  when 
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the  grass  is  allowed  to  establish  itself 
gradually  during  the  course  of  several 
years." 

The  reason  for  this  deleterious  action 
of  grass  is  difficult  to  discover.  It  has 
been  shown  by  experiments  that  it  is  not 
due  to  the  abstraction  by  the  grass  from 
the  soil  of  moisture  and  other  food 
materials  required  by  the  tree.  "  Other 
possible  explanations  have  been  sought 
in  the  direction  of  alterations  produced 
by  the  grass  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil,  of  alterations  in  aeration  or  the 
accumulation  of  carbondioxide,  of  alter- 


ations in  the  temperature  or  alkalinity 
and  also  of  alterations  in  bacterial  con- 
tents.    But  without  success." 

The  effect  of  grass  is  probably  due  to 
some  toxic  effect.  "  A  toxic  action,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  the  grass-roots 
excrete  some  substance  which  is  poison- 
ous to  the  tree  :  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  debris  from  the  roots  of  grass 
while  it  is  growing,  which  on  decom- 
position might  form  substances  poison- 
ous to  the  tree-roots  ;  or  the  poisonous 
effect  might  be  due  to  an  alteration  in 
the  bacterial  contents  of  the  soil." 


THE  LAST  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 


The  magazine,  Bird  Lore,  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  pathetic  story,  we  were 
about  to  say  tragedy,  of  the  passenger 
pigeon.  There  are  articles  by  leading 
authorities  on  the  history  and  habits  of 
this  once-familiar  American  bird,  and 
the  causes  which  brought  about  its  ex- 
tinction. The  articles  are  illustrated  by 
a  remarkable  series  of  photographs  of 
living  birds  made  in  1898,  but  never  be- 
fore published. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush,  the  naturalist, 
characterises  the  passenger  pigeon  as 
one  of  the  greatest  zoological  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  formerly  the  most 
abundant  gregarious  species  ever  known 
in  any  land,  ranging  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  America,  but  apparently 
it  has  disappeared  to  the  last  bird.  The 
offering  of  prizes  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession did  not  succeed  in  producing  so 
much  as  a  feather  of  the  bird,  yet  there 
are  many  people  now  living  who  have 
seen  the  sky  literally  darkened  by  clouds 
of  pigeons  and  the  markets  overcrowded 
with  dead  birds.  Mr.  Forbush  declares 
that  the  destruction  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  began  within  forty  years  after 
the  first  settler  entered  New  England, 
and  that  until  about  the  year  1895  the 
netting  of  the  passenger  pigeon  in  North 
America  never  ceased.  Finally,  in  1878, 
the  pigeons,  having  been  driven  by  per- 
secution from  many  States,  concentrated 
in  a  few  localities  in  Michigan,  where  a 
great  slaughter  took  place.  The  Michi- 
gan nesting-grounds  were  the  last  of 
great  extent  to  be  recorded.  Smaller 
nestings  were  known  for  ten  ^'ears  after- 


ward, and  many  pigeons  were  seen  and 
killed.  But  after  1890  the  pigeons  grew 
fewer  in  number,  until  1898.  Since  that 
year  there  have  been  only  two  ap- 
parently authentic  instances  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  passenger  pigeon. 

Now  for  the  last  living  passenger 
pigeon  of  which  we  have  any  informa- 
tion. David  Whittaker,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  procured  a  pair  of  young 
birds  from  an  Indian  in  north-eastern 
Wisconsin  in  1888.  During  the  eight 
succeeding  years,  fifteen  birds  were  bred 
from  this  pair,  six  males  and  nine 
females.  A  part  of  this  flock  finally 
went  to  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman,  of 
Chicago  University.  In  1904,  Professor 
Whitman  had  ten  birds,  but  his  flock, 
weakened  by  confinement  and  inbreed- 
ing, gradually  decreased  in  number. 
The  original  Whittaker  flock  decreased 
also,  and  in  1908  there  were  but  seven 
left.  All  of  these  died  but  one  female, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Cincinnati  Zoo- 
logical Society.  At  that  time  the  societ}' 
had  a  male  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  which  has  died  since.  The  female 
in  Cincinnati,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  living 
still,  and  in  all  probability  is  the  last 
passenger  pigeon  in  existence. 

Protected  and  fostered  by  the  hand 
of  man,  she  probably  has  outlived  all 
the  wild  birds,  and  remains  the  last  of  a 
doomed  race. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Forbush,  all 
theories  that  are  brought  forward  to  ac- 
count for  the  destruction  of  the  birds  b\' 
other  causes  than  man's  agency  are  ab- 
solutely inadequate. 
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There  was  but  one  cause  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  birds,  which  was  widespread,  an- 
nual, perennial,  continuous,  and  enormously 
destructive — their   persecution   by   mankind. 

Every  great  nesting-ground  known  was  be- 
sieged by  a  host  of  people  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered,  many  of  them  professional 
pigeoners,  armed  with  all  the  most  effective 
engines  of  slaughter  known.  Many  times 
the  birds  were  so  persecuted  that  they  finally 
left,  their  young  to  the  mercies  of  the 
pigeoners,  and  even  when  they  remained 
most  of  the  young  were  killed  and  sent  to  the 
market  and  the  adults  were  decimated.  The 
average  life  of  a  pigeon  in  nature  is  possibly 
not  over  five  years.  The  destruction  of  most 
of  the  yoving  birds  for  a  series  of  years  would 
bring  about  such  a  diminution  of  the  species 
as  occurred  soon  after  1878.  One  egg  was 
the  complement  for  each  nest.  Before  the 
country  was  settled,  while  the  birds  were  un- 
molested, except  by  Indians  and  other 
natural  enemies,  they  bred  in  large  colonies. 
This,  in  itself,  was  a  means  of  protection, 
and  they  probably  doubled  their  numbers 
every  year  by  changing  thedr  nesting  places 
two  or  three  times  yearly,  and  rearing  two 
or  three  young  birds  to  each  pair.  Later, 
when  all  the  resources  of  civilised  man  were 
brouglit  to  bear  against  them,  their  very 
gregariousness.  which  formerly  protected 
them,  now  insured  their  destruction:  and 
when  at  last  they  were  driven  to  the  far 
North  to  breed,  and  scattered  far  and  wide, 
the  death  rate  rapidly  outran  the  birth  rate. 


\\'};?:->ver  tbey  settled  to  roost  or  to  nest, 
\vir,ter  or  summer,  spring  or  fall,  they  were 
loilowed  and  destroyed  until,  unable  to  raise 
young,  they  scattered  over  the  country  pur- 
sued everywhere,  forming  targets  for  millions 
of  shotguns,  with  no  hope  of  safety  save  in 
the  vast  northern  wilderness,  where  the 
rigors  of  nature  forbade  them  to  procreate. 
Thus  they  gradually  succumbed  to  the  in- 
evitable and  passed  into  the  unknown. 
Were  it  jiossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  record 
of  the  receipts  of  pigeon  shipments  in  the 
markets  of  the  larger  cities  only  from  1870 
to  189.5.  the  enormous  numbers  sold  and  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  sales  would  exhibit, 
in  the  mo.st  graphic  and  convincing  manner 
possil)le.  the  chief  cause  of  the  passing  of  the 
passenger   pigeon. 

While  we  have  been  wondering  why  the 
pigeor.s  disappear,  the  markets  have  been 
reaching  out  for  something  to  take  their 
place,  and  we  have  witne.ssed  also  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  Eskimo  Curlew,  the 
I'pland  Plover,  the  Bluff-breasted  Sandpiper, 
and  the  Golden  I'lover,  from  the  same  cause. 
Shall  we  awake  in  time  to  save  any  of  these 
birds,  or  the  many  others  that  are  still  men- 
aced with  extinction  by  this  great  market 
demand?  No  hope  can  be  held  out  for  the 
future  of  these  birds  until  our  markets  are 
elo.sed  to  the  sale  of  native  wild   game. 

In  iXuhtralia  we  ha\e  no  such  birds  to 
protect,  but  the  slaughter  of  the  aigrette 
which  has  taken  place  here  is  deplorable. 


CONSERVATION    OF    FUR    SEALS. 


Russia,  England,  Japan  and  America 

have  agreed  to  suspend   sealing   in  the 

open  sea  for  fifteen  years  and  sealing  on 

land  for  five  years.     The  need   for  this 

close  season  is  explained  in  the  Nort/t 

Anierican  Rcvieiv  by  George  Archibald 

Clark:  — 

Pelagic  sealing  i)roved  very  dcsiiuctive  to 
the  herd.  It  resjx'cted  neither  sex  nor  con- 
dition of  the  animals  found,  and  tlie  catch 
Fell  principally  upon  the  gravid  and  luuvsing 
females,  the  latter  taken  upon  the  suininei 
feeding-grounds  in  Behring  Sea  :  tor  wiicn  tiie 
mio-ration  route  of  th(>  seals  had  been  covered 
th.?  sealers  entered  Behniig  Sea  and  lay  in 
wait  for  the  mother  seals  as  they  visi Led  the 
tishing-banks  one  or  two  hundred  miles  di.s- 
tant  from  the  islands  for  the  i)Urpo.s,-  ot  lecl- 
nxLy  As  a  result  of  the  death  ot  tlie  mother 
the  dependent  young  starved  to  deatn  on  ttie 
rookeries.      In   the  fall   of   1896  sixteen  thou- 


sand  fur-seal  pups  died  of  starvation  on  the 
rookeries  of  St.  {'anl  and  St.  (Jeorge  Islands. 

WANTON    SI,.\U(:HTKR. 

As  pelagic  sealing  developed  through  the 
increasing  number  of  ships,  its  catch  grew 
from  80fM)  at  the  beginning  to  a  maximum  of 
140. (iOO  in  1894:  but  this  could  not  last,  and 
with  the  declining  herd  the  pelagic  catch  also 
began  to  decline.  In  the  season  of  1911,  the 
last  of  the  industry,  the  catch  numbered 
about  lo.OOO  skins.  From  the  known  catch 
of  tlie  sealing  fleets  and  from  conservative 
estimates  as  to  animals  killed  but  not  n^- 
covered.  it  is  aj^parent  that  more  than  a 
million  hrecnling  fiMuale  fur  sisals  and  a  like 
number  of  unborn  and  dt  pendent  young  wt>re 
destroyed  during  the  ihirty  ikUI  yeare  ot 
the  pelagic  industry  has  btvu  in  operation. 
Tile  result  is  the  dejileted  CHJiulition  in  which 
wc  tiiid  the  herd  to-day.  Our  best,  informa- 
tion places  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
herd  at  tlu'  time  we  took  it  ov»'r  from  Russia 
ill  1867  at  betw<H'ii  two  and  three  millions.  It 
numheis  to-day   about-  21'),00t). 
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HE     SCREAMED.     FROTHED 


AND    LUNGED    AGAINST     HIS     FETTERS." 

[Courtesy    of   the    '"Century    yiagiizine." 


NOOSING  WILD  ELEPHANTS. 


Two  interesting  accounts  of  capturing 
jind  breaking  in  wild  elephants  appear 
in  the  Century  Magazine.  The  first  by 
D.  P.  B.  Conkling  describes  how  213 
wild  elephants  were  forced  into  a  great 
kraal  400  ft.  square,  made  of  teak-wood 
logs.  These  beasts  had  been  collected 
in  a  general  round-up  about  the  old 
capital  of  Siam. 

Thirty  trained  mounts,  each  with  his  two 
mahouts,  together  with  hundreds  of  natives 
on  foot,  had  been  at  work  for  two  or  more 
weeks  getting  this  herd  together,  and  safely 
into  the  kraal.  The  driving  of  this  huge 
mass  of  beasts  day  after  day  until  finally  the 
last  rush  is  made  and  the  herd  is  well  inside 
the  fan  requires  more  neiTe,  patience  and 
•skill  than  perhaps  any  other  form  of  capture 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  unusual  that  many 
men  are  killed  in  this  work,  for  if  once  the 
herd  gets  scent  of  danger,  nothing  can  with- 
stand their  fearful  charge. 

The  first  signs  of  the  approaching  herd 
were  a  great  cloud  of  dust  and  a  dull  roar 
like  a  heavy  freight-train,  making  the  ground 
fairly  tremble ;  and  then  out  of  the  rnist 
came  the  huge  beasts,  pushing  and  fighting 
as  they  were  packed  closer  in  the  converging 
fan,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  their  shrill 
trumpetings. 


The  large  swinging  beams  at  the  entrance 
were  pulled  aside,  and  in  they  came  with  a 
rush,  by  twos  and  threes,  stopping  suddenly, 
and  looking  about  in  a  dazed  wav  at  the  .veil- 
ing crowd  of  natives  perched  out  of  danger 
high  on  the  walls  beyond  the  stockade.  "When 
the  whole  herd  was  in  and  the  paddock  closed, 
they  were  left  to  themselves  for  a  time  before 
the  real  work  of  the  day,  from  a  spectator's 
point  of  view  at  least,  began. 

Amongst  the  whole  213  only  8  were 
found  which  were  deemed  worth  train- 
ing. These  eight  w^ere  "  cut  out "  by 
powerful  tame  tuskers  and  the  rest  of 
the  herd  was  driven  away  into  the  jungle 
to  seek  again  its  old  haunts. 

THE  CEYLONESE  METHOD. 

Mr.  Charles  Moser's  description  of  a 
round-up  in  Ceylon  is  far  more  excit- 
ing. 

The  plan  and  strategy  of  an  elephant  kraal 
is  %^ery  simple.  A  wooded  country,  over 
which  elephants  rove  and  through  which  a 
suitable  stream  flows,  is  selected.  A  stockade 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
inclosing  part  of  the  stream,  and  from  four 
to  six  acres  of  jungle,  is  constructed  of  stout 
logs  lashed  together  with  rattan  withes.     At 
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one  side  of  the  inclosure  is  a  gate,  with  a 
V-^haped  approach  leading  to  it.  When  the 
stockade  has  been  complei/ed.  the  A-ilhigers 
arm  themselves  with  guns,  spears,  tom-toms, 
old  pots,  horns — anything  that  will  make  a 
noise— and  pour  into  the  jungle  to  beat  up 
the  wild  herds.  They  spread  out  in  a  circle, 
sometimes  twenty-five  miles  long,  but  gradu- 
ally lessening  as  the  herds  are  driven  nearer 
the  stockade.  The  main  object  is  to  keep  tli(> 
elephants  from  reaching  water  except  by  en- 
tering the  inclosure,  and  sometimes  tliis  is 
very  difficult.  Fires  are  kept  alight  at  dis- 
tances of  a  few  feet;  and  sometimes  at  night, 
when  the  huge  beasts  charge  in  a  body,  the 
din  of  the  drums,  bells,  shouts,  and  horns  is 
enough  to  daunt  bolder  spirits  than  the. 
jungle  denizens.  Frequently  a  herd  succeeds 
in  breaking  through  and  making  its  escape, 
occasionally  not  without  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
enemy;  but  usually  after  being  kept  from 
water  for  three  or  four  days  their  terrible 
thir.st  drives  the  poor  creatures  to  the  water 
within  the  stockade,  and  the  gate  closes  for 
ever  between  them  and  the  dear  free  life  of 
their  native  jungle. 

THE  STOCKADE. 
The  natixes,  says  Mr.  Moser,  are 
Buddhists,  but  their  real  god  is  the 
snowy-bearded  old  Rate  Mahatmeya, 
who  is  also  their  father,  lord  of  their 
lands,  and  of  every  grain  of  rice  that 
goes  into  their  mouths.  He  said  this 
was  the  14th  kraal  he  had  had,  and  that 
2500  villagers  had  been  out  for  many 
days.  He  hoped  to  catch  30  or  40  ele- 
phants, but  some  might  escape  through 
the  line  of  beaters  that  night,  as  the 
elephants  \\ere  desperate,  and  the  men 
nearh^  exhausted. 

The  stockade  itself  was  worth  a  fortune, 
could  it  have  been  brought  to  market.  It 
was  constructed  of  peeled  ebony  and  satin- 
wood  logs,  many  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  cixilies  had  spent  three 
weeks  in  building  it,  sinking  the  upright  logs 
ten  feet  into  the  earth  with  rattan  thongs 
lashing  to  the  horizontal  logs,  at  three- 
foot  iiaten^als.  It  looked  enormously  strong 
and  resistant. 

.\N  ELEPHANT'S  CHARCiE. 
Ten  elephants,  led  by  a  furious  c)ld 
cow,  were  trapped,  but  during  the  night 
those  outside  the  kraal  broke  through 
the  beaters'  line  and  escaped.  The  cap- 
tured elephants  charged  the  stockacie 
furiously,  rocking  the  piles  in  their 
sockets,  and  making  the  earth  tremble. 
Spearmen  and  beaters  drove  them  back 
with  spear  thrusts. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  sixhmI  of  an 
elephant's  charge,  and  had  Tiiarvelled  witli- 
out   enlightenment.      1   had   even  ,'<coffed,    be- 


cause those  who  told  of  it  never  were  able 
to  explain  it.  Their  descriptions  seemed  to 
me  the  result  of  "•  nerves,"  justifying  effect 
by  cause.  Now  that  I  have  seen  it  for  my.self, 
I  marvel  no  more,  but  am  simply  dazed. 
You  cannot  <'xplaiii  the  charge  becau.se  you 
do  not  really  see  him  make  it.  One  instant 
he  is  standing  over  there,  a  hundred  yards 
away,  as  motionless  as  the  tree-trunks;  at 
the  end  of  the  same  instant  he  is  upon  you, 
overwhelming,  monstrous,  like  a  mountain 
falling  upon  ym\.  .\nd  you  did  not  even  see 
him  start ! 

I  have  a  theory  about  it.  An  elephant's 
loose  skin  is  a  sort  of  bag  that  conceals  the 
mo.st  flexible  and  finely  articulated  set  of 
muscles  in  the  animal  kingdom.  He  has  no 
bulge  of  muscles  anywhere.  They  are  all  as 
smooth  and  flat  as  ribbons,  as  elastic  £is  rub- 
ber, tempere<l  like  steel  wire!-'  Wherefore 
he  can  wheel  that  vast  bulk  of  his  instantly 
and  in  a  space  the  size  of  a  tea-table.  He 
can  hurl  the  whole  four  or  five  tons  of  him 
into  action  with  a  single  impulse  and  strike 
his  top  speed  in  a  single  stride.  Place  an 
enemy  in  front  of  him,  and  I  believe  he  can 
run  ten  yards  or  two  hundred  from  a  stand- 
ing start  faster  than  any  other  creature  on 
legs. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    DECOYS. 
Seven      gigantic      beasts,      absolutel)' 
under    the    control    of   their   riders — al- 
though the\-  had  all  been  wild  ten  years 
before — entered  the  kraal  as  decoys. 

Suddenly  we  heard  the  sharp  crackle  of 
voices^— Kalawane's  and  the  mahouts' — 
shouting,  "Yiiiiiid!  Yunfia!  Yunga!" 
("Charge!  C'iiai-ge!  Charge!'")  and  saw 
tile  decoys  swiftly  looming  through  the  under- 
brush. The  wild  ones  saw  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  just  a  moment  the  whole  herd, 
trunks  uplifted  in  welcome,  swung  forward 
to  me(>t  them.  The  next  instant  they  realised 
their  mistake,  ttirned  tail,  and  went  crasiiing 
down  the  slo])e  in  a  panic.  After  them  came 
the  whole  band  of  decoys,  spearmen,  and 
noosers  barking  a  staccato  chorus  that  set 
the  blood  tingling  all  over  me.  I  never  have 
had  such  a  tt^eling.  It  was  a  little  like  the 
fiist  shock  of  a  shower-bath  on  a  fro.sty  morn- 
ing. I  fouiul  my.self  jilunging  knet^deep 
through  tlu^  stream  in  the  wake  of  the  rvish- 
ing  animals,  with  Ricalton.  sixty-six  years 
old,  and  as  white  as  Mount  Hood,  not  a  foot 
behind  me. 

THE  FIRST  CAPTURE. 
The  decoys    speedily    overlook   their 
ciuarr\-,  and  two  of  them  quickly  separ- 
ated   one    of    the    yearlings    from    his 
mother,  gi\'ing 

■  Fust  time  enough  for  a  noser  to  drop  oif 
beliind  and  slip  tlie  kxip  around  his  rjght 
liind  l(>g.  Il(>  suddenly  found  himself  being 
dragged  Iiackward  on  his  fore  legs  and  belly, 
and  such  s(|Ua!ling  ne\<'r  was  heard.  At 
first  liis  frantic  motlu'r  fought  furiously  to 
reacii  liim,  but.  two  powerful  bulls  .so  vuicere- 
moniously  butted  her  about  that  she  gave  up 
and  rushed  o(T  for  help;  for  I  never  will  be- 
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lievo  she  deserted  liini.  Tlie  little  fellow  was 
drafiged  and  butted  to  a  convenient  tree,  to 
which  he  was  securely  tied  by  both  ankles, 
while  a  decoy  on  each  side  alternately  bullied 
and  cozened  him.  The  moment  he  was  tie^, 
just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  thinkinp;  his 
new-found  friends  not  such  bad  fellows  after 
all,  and  was  preparing  to  console  himself  for 
the  loss  of  his  mother,  they  heartlessly  left 
him.  Oh,  how  angry  he  was!  He  screamed, 
frothed,  lunged  and  lunged  against  his  fet- 
ters, bit  the  earth,  and  broke  off  the  point 
of  his  embryonic  tiisk  trying  to  demolish  a 
stone  he  had  dug  up  in  liis  frenzy.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain;  and  at  last  the  poor  little 
baby,  just  like  other  babies,  broke  down  and 
cried.  I  saw  him.  and  later  I  saw  h's  mother, 
the  terrible  old  cow,  crying,  and  they  shed 
real  tears. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  OLD  COW. 

The  old  cow   was  so   furious   that   it 

^\  as  finally  decided  to  ro]5e  her  so  that 

the  rest  could  be  subjujrated  more  easily. 

She  was  a  tactician  of  the  highest  order 

though,    and    her    gifts    as    a     fighter 

amounted    to    positive   genius       Several 

times   thev   had    her   cornered,   but    she 

smashed  her  way  through. 

I  was  in  time  to  see  tlie  defeat  of  the  old 
empress.  After  many  vain  and  furious  strug- 
gles she  was  noosed  around  the  left  ankle 
with  the  rope  attached  to  the  biggest  of  all 
the  decoys.  At  the  word,  this  magnificent, 
six-ton  brute  picked  out  a  tree,  and  without 


even  a  pause  dragged  the  old  lady  off  her 
feet.  To  make  her  humiliation  more  com- 
))lete.  he  actually  "  wiped  up  the  earth  with 
her  "  when  she  spread  herself  out  on  the 
ground  in  protest,  dragging  her  along  with 
no  more  effort  than  if  she  had  been  a  baby- 
carriage.  But  madam  had  not  done  with 
tliem  yet.  Arrived  at  the  tree,  she  put  up 
a  glorious  fight,  even  breaking  tw'o  ropes, 
and  she  might  have  won  a  brief  liberty  had 
not  two  of  the  decoys  shown  marvellous  in- 
telligence in  blocking  her  flight,  butting  her 
into  place,  and  firmly  lashing  her  there  by 
winding  their  powerful  trunks  around  her 
neck  from  each  side.  Then,  while  the  ropes 
that  for  ever  withheld  her  from  her  liberty 
were  being  securely  knotted  about  her  legs, 
these  t.M-0  gigantic  old  frauds,  looking  all  the 
wliile  wonderfully  benignant  and  solemn,  al- 
ternately bullied  and  flattered  her. 

Mr.  Moser  gives  several  instances  of 
the  almost  uncanny  reasoning  powers  of 
elephants.  Those  trained  by  man  have 
the  finest  intelligence  and  a  majesty  of 
port  rarely,  if  ever,  observed  in  the  wild 
ones.  The\'  impress  one  as  having  be- 
come grand  under  servitude.  He  con- 
cludes :  — 

I  have  always  been  fond  of  big-game  shoot- 
ing, and  1  have  longed  to  include  this  mighti- 
est of  beasts  in  my  huntsman's  bag ;  but  I 
came  away  from  the  kraal  with  one  clear  idea 
in  my  mind,  dominating  all  others:  I  never 
.shall  willingly  kill  an  elephant. 


THE  LAND  OF  SPLENDOUR. 


The  Maharajah  of  Mysore  is  a  poten- 
tate who  combines  the  magnificence  of 
the  East  with  the  progress  of  the  W'est. 
Saint  Nihal  Singh  pictures  the  splen- 
dours of  his  rule  m  a  contribution  to 
the  June  number  of  the  London. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Maharajah's 
birthday,  about  a  week  following  his 
marriage,  in  1900,  to  the  twelve-year-old 
daughter  of  the  Rana  Saheb  of  Vana, 
the  city  of  ^^lysore,  lavishly  decorated 
with  gay-hued  flags  and  bunting,  bathed 
under  a  soft  flood  of  light,  resembling 
a  dream  city,  witnessed  a  wondrous 
triumphal  procession.  It  was  headed  by 
two  gaily-decorated  camels  and  eight 
elephants,  with  fantastically  painted 
faces  and  jmgling  ornaments,  bearing 
superb  howdahs  on  their  backs. 
.  There  followed  detachments  of  native 
regiments,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
brass  bands,  drum  and  fife  bands,  and 
native  bands,  torch  bearers,  and  nautch 
girls. 

In     the    middle     of     the     procession 


walked  an  enormous  elephant  with 
gilded  tusks,  wearing  a  garland  of 
flowers  around  its  huge  neck,  a  heavy 
gold  flap  falling  over  his  forehead  and 
trunk,  gold  anklets,  gold  ornaments  on 
his  tail,  and  a  beautiful  saddle-cloth  of 
gold  tissue  ;  while  jewelled  gold  chains 
hung  down  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 
On  his  back  he  bore  a  howda-h  of  solid 
gold,  covered  with  a  canopy  of  the  same 
precious  metal,  in  which  sat  the  Maha- 
rajah and  the  Maharam,  both  aflame  with 
jewels,  that  scintillated  all  the  more 
radiantly  in  the  flare  of  the  red,  green, 
and  blue  lights  whose  rays  were  thrown 
in  a  never-ending  stream  upon  their  per- 
sons as  the  procession  wended  its  way 
through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Behind  their  Highnesses,  on  another 
elephant,  in  a  gold  howdah  only  slightly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  ruler,  rode  his 
younger  sister  and  her  bridegroom. 
Four  more  sets  of  nautch  girls  followed, 
each  with  its  own  band,  and  singing  its 
own    songs,    irrespective    of    the    others. 
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MUSICAL  MATTERS. 


WAGNER  ]N   191  3. 

In  connection  with  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Wagner,  we  have  several 
articles  on  Wagner  and  the  Bayreuth 
Idea. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  written  two 
articles.  In  the  Contemporary  Review 
he  points  out  that  Wagner  is  still  by  far 
the  most  striking  and  most  talked-about 
person  in  the  world  of  music.  No  man 
who  ever  wrote  music  had  a  personality 
so  complex,  or  managed  to  fill  the  stage 
so  effecti\ely  both  during  and  after  his 
lifetime.  He  had  the  faith  m  himself 
that  moves  mountains  ;  he  believed  in 
himself  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist. 
He  was  an  almost  incomprehensible 
paradox.  Persistently  he  refused  to 
earn  a  living  like  other  men,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  good  for  him  to 
waste  himself  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  the  world,  and  he  put  this  theory  into 
practice  with  courage  and  thoroughness. 
After  the  Dresden  catastrophe  of  1849, 
when  he  was  apparently  a  ruined  man, 
he  regarded  his  exile  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  income  merely  as  a  great 
stroke  of  luck  ;  his  inner  harm'ony  would 
no  longer  be  disturbed  by  any  concern 
for  live'ihood.  And  some  thirteen  years 
later,  wnen  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources, he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  hint 
that  he  should  try  to  re-establish  him- 
self by  accepting  a  Kapellmeister's  post. 
"  I  am  differently  organised  ;  I  must 
have  beauty,  light,  brilliance.  The  world 
owes  me  what  I  need,"  he  said.  Crown- 
ing paradox  of  all,  this  musician,  who 
will  live  by  virtue  only  of  the  eloquence 
of  his  music,  set  ahnost  the  least  store 
by  that.  What  lay  nearer  to  his  heart 
Vv'as  the  regeneration  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion, or  the  raising  of  drama  to  a 
potency  hitherto  undreamt  of,  with 
music   not    as   the  end   but    one   of   the 

means. 

WAGNER  AND  BF.ETHO\'EN. 

Writing  in  the  Musical  Tunes,  Mr. 
Newman  notes  tnat  no  one  in  this  cen- 
tenary year  has  thought  of  bringing  out 
a  popular  working  edition  of  the  best 
of  his  prose  works.  The  volume,  "  Opera 
and  Drama,"  he  suggests  would  be  all 
the  better  if  the  essential  argument  was 


compressed  into  about  half  its  present 
bulk.  But  since  two  excellent  transla- 
tions of  this  volume  now  exist,  Mr.  New- 
man thinks  a  publisher  would  do  the 
world  a  real  service  by  issuing  a  read- 
able translation  of  some  of  the  shorter 
prose  writings.  Wagner  had  a  striking 
insight  into  the  soul  of  Beethoven's 
music.  With  a  slight  change  m  his  ori- 
ginal make-up  he  would  have  been,  says 
Mr.  Newman,  a  composer  of  the  stamp 
of  Beethoven,  content  to  work  within  the 
limits  of  a  purely  orchestral  form.  But 
his  musical  sense  had  a  more  definite 
poetic  turn  than  Beethoven's.  Music 
meant  little  or  nothing  to  him  unless  it 
spoke  directly  of  humanity  and  to 
humanity.  No  theme  must  be  invented 
for  mere  invention's  sake  ;  it  must  spring 
into  being  as  the  expression  of  an  over- 
whelming human  need,  and  must  answer 
in  all  its  changes  to  the  changing  life 
of  the  man  or  mood  it  painted. 

ADVICE  TO  THE  SINGER. 

An  article  in  the  Musical  Times  deals 
with  Albert  Visetti,  the  well-known 
teacher  of  singing. 

Without  health,  he  says,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  become  a  singer.  Besides  health, 
a  certain  kind  of  throat  is  needed.  The 
Italian  throat  and  the  German  throat 
can  stand  more  than  the  English  throat. 
E\ery  singer  should  begin  study  in  his 
own  country  and  with  his  own  language. 
He  should  have  the  best  masters  and  not 
dream  of  going  abroad  till  he  has  ac- 
quired the  language  of  the  foreign 
country  he  wishes  to  go  to,  and  knows  a 
little  al)out  its  histor}-  and  atmosphere. 
I'urther,  he  advises  ever\one  thinkins:  of 
a  musical  career  to  stud\-  in  London.  H 
you  go  to  France  )'ou  get  onl\-  French 
music,  if  you  go  to  Germany  onl\-  Ger- 
man music,  but  in  London  )-ou  get  the 
music  of  ever)'  nation,  for  London  is  the 
most  cosmopolitan  cit)'  in  the  world. 
Mr.  V^isetti  agrees  that  there  is  a  crowd 
of  uncm]ilo\'ed  \ocalists,  but  he  con- 
siders it  ma}'  be  due  to  improjier  train- 
ing. If  the  jiublic  were  determined  to 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  cul- 
tured singers,  he  is  of  opinion  that  over- 
crowding would  cease,  and  that  real  art 
would  prevail.     Mr.  \'isetti  is  an  ardent 
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believer  in  the  idea  that  music  can  assist 
the  recovery  of  health,  and  he  thinks  it 
not  at  all  impossible  that  one  day  music 
will  be  known  as  the  great  Healer,  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  uses  of  the 
Art.  He  is  a  staunch  advocate  of  British 
music,  and  through  his  efforts  tne  works 
of  many  of  our  composers  have  been  per- 
formed in  Italy. 

K^GTIME  OR   RINGTIME? 

The  editor  of  the  Vineyard,  Maude 
Egerton  King,  contributes  to  her  maga- 
zine an  idea  entitled  "  Ragtime  and 
Ringtime."  She  describes  a  visit  to  a 
ragtime  performance,  which  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  an  afternoon,  and 
contrasts  it  with  a  lecture,  illustrated  bv 
sword,  morris,  and  country  dances,  given 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp  and  the  dancers  of 
the  Folk-Dance  Society. 

The  witticisms  of  the  ragtime  per- 
formance, she  says,  played  recurrently 
round  a  subject  least  belonging  in  that 
sterile  world — the  baby,  while  the  danc- 
ing was  characterised  by  its  cynical  in- 
version of  all  normal  feeling  for  love, 
beauty,  or  pleasure.  Nor  did  leaving  the 
music  hall  mean  immediate  escape,  for 
the  ragtime  had  the  power  to  taint  one's 
outlook      on     everything.       Everything 


seemed  to  be  jerking,  grovelling  to  the 
discords  and  broken  measure  of  ragtime. 
How  different  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp's  band 
of  young  people  !  Delightful  as  health 
and  pleasantness  and  living  art  could 
make  them,  these  dancers  and  their 
dances  are  magical  in  their  effects. 
Where  did  these  bringers-in  of  spring- 
time and  ringtime  get  their  dances  from  ? 
From  the  country,  from  the  wholesome 
life  of  open  earth  and  sky,  where  the 
best  of  them  originated  in  pagan  wor- 
ship, passing  into  and  through  mediaeval 
life,  not  without  modification  of  time 
and  place  in  the  ritual  of  its  holy  days, 
answers  the  writer.  Ragtime,  on  the 
other  hand,  came  from  the  pavement,  and 
is  the  ritual  of  a  life  that  has  ransacked, 
not  reverenced,  the  passions,  and,  find- 
ing them  all  vanity,  turned  upon  them 
with  mockery  and  denial.  One  need  but 
look  round  the  audience  of  a  ragtime 
show  to  realise  the  truth  of  Blake's 
words :  "  They  become  what  they  toe- 
hold." To  some  sort  of  measure  all  life 
must  move,  the  writer  concludes.  It  is 
for  such  companies  as  the  young  May- 
bringers  to  rout  ragtime  and  whatever 
other  fashion  runs  counter  to  the  cosmic 
rhythm  and  the  beating  of  the  human 
heart. 


MISTRESSES  AND  MAIDS. 


.\MAZONS  IN  .\RMS. 
Mane  Corelli  writes  in  Naslis  on 
"  The  Why  and  Wherefore  of  the  Revolt 
of  Women,"  and,  apart  from^  her  severe 
admonishment  of  Abraham  for  his  lack 
of  chivalry  to  the  sex,  will  find  many 
supporters  of  her  amiable  protest  against 
militancy.  If  Miss  Corelli  extended  her 
Biblical  criticism  it  would  indeed  make 
pretty  reading,  but  w^e  must  be  content 
with  the  present  instalment,  which  she 
excuses  with  the  explanation:  — 

I  have  purposely  gone  over  this  episode  of 
ancient  and  sacred  history  to  remind  men 
generally  of  the  notable  example  set  them  by 
the  patriarch  beloved  of  heaven,  so  that  they 
may  realise  how  closely  and  persistently,  in 
small  as  well  as  in  great  things,  they  have 
followed  and  vstill  follow  his  "lead"  with 
regard  to  women.  In  the  laws  they  have 
laid  down  for  the  weaker  sex,  and  in  their 
mode  of  applying  those  laws,  they  have 
chiefly  studied  their  own  pleasure,  suitable- 
ness    and     convenience,     even     as     Abraham 


studied  his  own  pleasure,  suitableness  and 
conveiiience.  Abraham  has  repeated  himself 
and  is  still  repeating  himself  with  monotonous 
sameness  in  various  forms  of  tlie  old  story  all 
over  the  world  to-day,  and  women  are  pr<^tty 
equally  divided  into  Sarais  and  Hagars. 

To  the  militants  Miss  Corelli  is  quite 
motherly,  in  an  austere  kind  of  way  :^ 

No,  my  dear  sisters  all ! — I  cannot  condone 
the  meanness  of  slinking  about  under  cover 
of  the  night  and  injuring  the  property  of  in- 
nocent people,  or  damaging  national  treasures 
of  art,  which  are  yours  as  much  as  any  one 
else's  to  guard  and  to  cherish.  Such  actions 
are  like  those  of  naughty  children  who  smash 
father's  watch  and  break  mother's  china 
simply  because  they  cannot  have  their  own 
wilful  way.  Believe  me  or  discredit  me  as 
you  will,  there  is  no  one  that  has  the  true 
Cause  of  your  "Rights"  more  at  heart  than 
I-  but  I  deprecate  and  deplore  every  rough 
and  evil  deed  which  makes  you  resemble  un- 
civilised man  at  his  worst.  Violence  is  man's 
prerogative;  woman's  province  is  to  gain  by 
gentleness  what  he  snatches  by  brute 
strength.  The  "  militant  Suffragette  "  is  un- 
womanly; and  therein  lies  her  worse  disgrace. 


LEADING   ARTICLES. 
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.  .  .^  The  Suffragists  .seem  to  tliiuk  that 
the  "Vote'"  Avill  ensure  consich-ration  for 
women  from  men  on  a  broadei-  and  more  in- 
telligent basis,  but  I  venture  to' doubt  this. 
Certainly  it  will  do  no  good  if  it  has  to  be 
obtained  by  such  methods  of  depredation  and 
violence  as  place  women  on  a  much  h)wer 
level  of  shame  than  any  of  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  of  which  they  complain.  And  in  any 
case,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  can  only  end 
in  estranging  man  altogether  from  every 
cherished  ideal  lie  has  formed  of  womanhood, 
and  cjuenching  within  him  every  spark  of  ten- 
derness and  chivalry.  To  gain  the  Suffrage 
and  to  lose  Love?  Is  it  wort!)  while?  Love 
begets  faith,  and  faith  begets  love — they  are 
the  equal  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  without 
either  faith  or  love  a  woman's  nature  is  de- 
formed and  becomes  a  mere  abortion  of  .sex. 


THE   SERVANT  QUESTION. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Annie  Wuisor 
Allan  gives  a  resume  of  the  problem 
affecting  every  housewife. 

The  fact  is  that  both  mistress  and 
maid  occup)'  a  sphere  where  honour  anci 
trust  and  disinterested  hard  work  must 
be  present,  or  discontent  will  abound. 
But  honour  and  trust  do  not  rule  m  most 
people,  and  overcoming  difficulties  is  not 
now  in  fashion.  This  is  the  season  of 
our  discontent.  Our  shield  of  discussion 
is  not  golden  on  one  side  and  silver  on 
the  other,  but  dull  lead  here  and  rust)- 
iron  there  ;  on  both  sides  dissatisfaction. 

Mistresses  say  :  Housekeeping  is 
wearisome  and  disheartening.  There 
are  many  maids  read}-  to  draw  good 
pay,  and  few  ready  to  do  good  work. 
Many  do  not  know  how  to  work  well, 
and  most  do  not  want  to  work  well. 
They  all  want  to  get  much  and  give 
little. 

Maids  say :  Housework  is  tiresome 
and  discouraging.  There  are  lots  of 
mistresses  ready  to  ask  for  good  work, 
and  very  few  ready  to  give  good  condi- 
tions. Lots  of  them  do  not  know  how 
to  manage  well,  and  most  of  them  do 
not  want  to  deal  fairly.  They  all  want 
to  get  much  and  give  little. 

REMOVE  THE  STIGMA. 
To-day  many  steady,  refined,  sensible 
girls  appreciate  the  advantage  of  work- 
ing in  other  people's  homes,  but  they 
make  four  definite  objections  to  the  oc- 
cupation as  it  is  now  arranged.  These 
are:  (i)  The  difficulty  of  securing  a 
pleasant,  quiet  place  in  which  to  enjo\- 


leisure  and  to  receive  their  callers  ;  that 
is,  its  discomforts.  (2}  The  difficult)'  of 
fi.nding  out  beforehand  how  the  mistress 
of  any  particular  house  is  going  to  treat 
you  ;  that  is,  its  uncertainty.  (3)  The 
difficulty  of  being  sure  of  pleasant  fel- 
low-workers ;  that  is,  its  intimac)'.  (4) 
A  dislike  of  helping  without  sharing  in 
a  private  home  life  ;  that  is,  its  aloof- 
ness. Of  course,  also,  the  social 
"stigma"  is  urged  as  the  chief  reason 
why  it  is  hard  to  secure  good  help  in  the 
household.  This  is  the  reason  which 
many  girls  believe  they  ha\e  for  not 
entering  domestic  service.  But  a  general 
sentiment  of  this  kind  follows  the  con- 
ditions which  create  it.  A  feeling  is 
always  a  consequence  before  it  is  a  cause. 
If  the  conditions  were  altered,  the  senti- 
ment would  disappear.  We  cannot  work 
to  efface  sentiment,  but  onl)-  to  efface 
what  causes  the  sentiment. 

SOCIETY  BORROWERS. 

Lad)-  Angela  Forbes,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  How  the  Well-to-do-Poor 
Live "  in  the  Lady's  Realm,  gives  a 
startling  account  of  the  wa\-  in  which 
to  enjoy  life  on  nothing  a  )-ear.  This  is 
achieved  comfortabl)-  and  pleasantl)-  by 
the  simple  method  of  borrowing  all  one 
requires,  from  a  furnished  house  to  a 
box  at  the  opera.  The  only  thing,  it 
appears,  that  the  societ)-  borrower  does 
not  borrow  is  money,  but  of  this  the 
really  scientific  borrower  has  no  need. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  very  charming  bor- 
rower who  last  season  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing the  whole  London  establishment, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  including  a 
couple  of  motor  cars  and  a  well-trained 
staff  of  servants,  of  a  wealth)-  merchant 
But  occasionall)-  the  biter  is  bit.  At  a 
dinner  part)-  another  of  th-jse  ch.u-nung 
borrowers  asked  point  blank  for  the  loan 
of  a  yacht  for  Cowes  week.  There  was 
a  jKiinful  silence  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
and  then  the  owner  spoke:  — 

'■  \\'ell.'"  he  sai<l,  .speaking  very  cit'arly  and 
deliberately.  "  my  yacht  is  only  built  to  cany 
four  lumdriKl  persons,  and  I  have  already 
promised  to  lend  her  for  Oowes  week  to  let 
me  siH> — "  and  he  took  a  little  roll  of  papers 
out  of  Ills  pockt>t  ui)on  which  was  writtiu  a 
long  .string  of  names — "  four  liumlred  and 
eight^■-three  ptMsons,"  lie  continued.  "  Will 
you  let  me  add  your  name  to  this  list?"  he 
said  to  his  liostess;  "  I  Jon*^t  reallv  think  she" 
willsiidv." 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


Geoffrey  Cookston's  "  Nocturne  "  (the 
English  Review)  rediches  a  very  high  level 
of  poetic  imagery,  expressed  in  unequi- 
vocal language.  Here  is  an  extract  of 
the  poet's  description  of  a  turbid  pool 
of  the  blind  sea  :  — 

On  its  broad  surface  filth 
And  splendour  glittered ;  chastity  and  spilth 
Of  lewdness;  all  compassion,   all  disdain, 
All  beauty,  all  disgust,  all  pride,  all  pain, 
Swept  indistinguishably  ;  as  if  some  power, 
Which  is  the  cosmic  spirit  of  the  hour 
And  of  all  time,  that  neither  seeks,  nor  spares, 
Nor  pardons,  nor  rewards,  but  all  man  dares 
Or  suffers,  prompts,  absorbs  and  supersedes. 
Wrought  visibly ;   compelling  to   its  needs 
Those    strenuous    atoms,    by    the    Hand    that 

flung 
The    stars    through    space,    fish    through    the 

deep,  and  stung 
To    life   the   warm    eartli-slime       The    liuman 

stream 
Swarmed,    yeasty    nothings    focussod     in    the 

beam 
Illumining  a   microscopic  slide 
And    tyrannous    frauds    thar    kept    tlie    world 

tongue-tied. 
Serene  and  sanguine  prophecies,  and  bri2;ht 
Hallucinations  sank;  and  infinite 
Abysses  wailed;  and  deities  avignst 
Cried,  like  the  voice  that  whispers  in  the  dust 
And    darkened     windows    glimmered     in     the 

naves 
Of  lampless  sanctuaries:  and  silent  graves 
Seemed    cenotaplis    of    faiths    whose    light    is 

spent ; 
And  a  new  voice  beat  down  the  argument 
Of  childish  creeds.     But  beyond  love  and  hate. 
Remorseless  still,  and  still  dispassionate, 
Helpless  and  irresistible  as  doom 
Heaved  the  unfathomable  i^ea,  whose  womb 
Brings  forth  her  mighty  children,   -tid   whose 

maw 
Devoureth  her  own   lirood 

An  interesting  feature  C)f  a  recent 
number  of  the  Open  Court  is  a  series  of 

translations,     by      Arthur  Lloyd,      of 

fapanese  songs,  written  by  Madame 
Saisho  Absuko. 

The  following  poem  is  entitled 
■  Human  Happiness  "  :  — 

Ah  !  deem  not  human  happiness  to  lie 

In  Fortune's  singling  thee  above  thy  mates 

To  special  privilege. 

Yon  gras.shopper. 
W'liom   Fate  elected  to  his  high  estate. 
And  placed  to  sing  in  yonder  gilded  cage, 
Think'st   thou    he's    happy?      Nay,    although 

thou  bid 
Rim    sing    his    native    .song    in    that    strange 

place. 
He  can't  forget  his  freedom,  and  be  sure 
He's  yearning  all  the  time  for  those  lost  fields 
Wherein,  a  humble  citizen,  lie  took  the  air 
And    chirruped    as    he    leaped    for     want    of 

thought. 


An  interesting  article,  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Logan,  on  the  martial  verse  of  Cana- 
dian poetesses  appears  in  the  Canadian 
Magazine. 

After  references  to  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
Susanna  Moodie,  Miss  Isabella  Craw- 
ford, and  Miss  Agnes  Machar,  the  writer 
speaks  of  Mrs.  Annie  Rothwell-Christie, 
whose  martial  verse  he  says  attains  to 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  pure  poetry. 
In  the  following  lines  from  "  The 
Woman's  Part,"  the  poet  solaces  the 
mother  or  wife  whose  son  or  husband 
has  died  on  the  battlefield  :  — 

O.  woman-heart  be  strong. 

Too  full  for  words — too  humble  for  a  prayer — 
Too  faithful  to  be  fearful— offer  here 
Your  sacrifice  of  patience.     Not  for  long 
The    darkness.      When    the    dawn    of    peace 

lireaks  bright 
Blessed  .she  who  welcomes  whom  her  God  shall 

save. 
But    honoured    in    her    God's    and    country's 

sight. 
She  who  lifts  empty  arms  to  cry,   "  I  Gave." 

In  the  British  Review,  J.  C.  Squire 
strikes  a  happy  reminiscent  string,  some- 
what to  the  note  of  "  Forty  Years  After.^^ 
The  poem  is  entitled  "  Back  at  School," 
and  we  quote  the  last  lines:  — 

There  are   fags  coming   back   from    the   farms 

with  their  freight. 
There's   a    gang  strolling   round   by  the  little 

chapel  gate. 
There's  a  crowd  in    the  tuckshop,  and  people 

playing  fives 
In   the   court    where   two    rabbits   played   the 

game  of  their  lives. 
Do    they    wonder     as     they     glance     at     the 

strangers  in  the  qu.ad. 
If  men  who  had  been  here  could  look  quite  so 

odd  ? 
The  slackers  in   the  tuckshop   and   the  people 

playing  fives. 
You   can    see    they    do   not    know    they    have 

stolen  our  lives. 

Not    a    change,    not    a    change,    li^ere   the    old 

things  endiire. 
Smooth  were  our  l)rows  here,   our  anger  was 

pure. 
But  these  now  who  walk  here,  confident  and 

free. 
Envy  our  manhood,  and  even  so  did  we. 
Sad  sings  an  inner  voice,  "  Merry  'twas  then, 
Truth   once    we    knew    here    before    we    were 

men  !" 
But  these    whom   we  see   now,   confident    and 

free, 
Will    grow    old    before    their    hearts    do,    and 

even  so  have  we. 


THE   CONVICT. 
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By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Mercer,  of  Tasmania. 


"Those  ircns  you  show,  prospeclor, 

Are  surely  convict  brand." 
"  You're  right,"  replied  the  bushman, 

The^■'ve  fettered  hand  to  hand. 

"  But  guess  you  where  I  found  them^ 
Ah  !  that's  the  strangest  hap  ! 

Aloft  upon  a  shoulder, 

Of  famous  Frenchman's  Cap. 

"  I  left  Macquarie  Harbour, 
And  forced  my  tortuous  way 

Through  densest' scrub,  and  waded 
The  swamps  that  interlay. 

"And  after  weeks  of  toiling, 
I  gained  the  Frenchman's  flank, 

And  climbed   for  wider  pros]iect— 
And  found  these  links  1  clank." 

"How  weird!"   1   cried.     "Some  bush- 
man — 

A  wanderer  like  you— 
Had  carried  them  far  inland, 

And  did  not  bring  them  through." 


The  leading  of  the  possible. 

My  hasty  guess  condones  ; 
But  startling  came  correction — 

"  1  found  them  on  the  bones." 

The  story  stirred  emotion. 

Man's  witless  cruelty 
Must  cause  the  fiends  to  wonder, 

The  de\irs  self  to  sigh. 

Perchance  an  untrained  passion. 
Had  failed  its  bounds  to  keep. 

More  likely  he,  a-hungered. 
Had  stol'n  a  lordling's  sheep. 

The  waste  of  it !     A  hero 

With  thews  of  tempered  steel, 

With  hope  that  blazed  till  Nature 
Had  quenched  its  lone  appeal. 

/\.  heart  that  yearned  for  freedom, 

A  heart  that  could  rebel, 
Though  gaolers  strove  to  crush  it, 

And  caged  it  in  a  hell. 

Just  picture  it  !     The  ])lanning — 
The  leg-irons  somehow  stripped — 

Too  strong  to  smash,  those  wristdinks, 
loo  narrow  to  be  slipped. 

The  dash  to  gain  the  co\er — 
The  strenuous  onward  push — 

The  trackless,  foodless  wanderings — 
The  silence  ot  the  bush 

But  why  ascend  the  mountain, 
W'hen  near  his  struggle's  end — 

When  sinking  strength  would  warn  him 
He  never  could  descend  ? 

Perhaps  1  understand  him— 

\  dazed  desire  to  die. 
Above  the  barrier  tree-tops, 

Beneath  the  open  sky. 

And  there  his  bones  lay  bleaching. 

L')),  free,  on  skyward  bed  ; 
Thougii  manacles  still  bound  him. 

Their  hated  power  was  dead. 

Ah,  Britain,  learn   the  lesson  ! 

And  guard  the  force  sublime. 
That  mightier  is  than  riches 

To  speed  the  better  time. 
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CARICATURE. 


Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


Norman  Lindsay  cruelly  sets  forth  in 
the  BnUethi  what  many  an  arm-aching- 
or  bed-ridden  vaccinated  man  is  think- 
ing" to-day — however  unjustly.  The 
newspapers  have  certainly  manufactured 
an  unnecessary  scare  by  w'hich  the 
doctors  have  naturally  benehtea,  but,  un- 
like the  great  armament  firms  at  home 
who  are  behind  the  war  scaremongers 
of  the  newspapers,  the  medicos  are  cer- 
tainly innocent  in  the  matter. 

European  cartoonists  are  very  busy 
with  the  revelations  of  the  direct  con- 


.S  /■  ntpllc  iss  im  us.]  [  M  unicli. 

THE  TEMPL.E  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

The  People  :    "  The  last  pfennig  for  the  Father- 
land." 

The  Contractors  :  "  We  are  the  Fatherland." 

nection  between  the  makers  of  war 
material,  the  press,  and  the  Governments. 
Shnplictssiruus,  than  which  there  is  no 
cleverer  or  more  satirical  paper  any- 
where, not  excepting  Australia,  shows 
the  people  cheerfully  giving  their  last 
farthing  for  what  they  believe  is  the 
Fatherland's  needs,  which  coin  goes 
direct  into  the  coffers  of  the  armament 
hrms.  Der  Wakre  Jacob  depicts  Herr 
Liebknecht  as  a  white  lad}'  suddenly 
disturbing  the  armament  contractors  as 
they   count    up     their    ill-gotten   gains. 

The  German  Armament  contractors  were  in  the  J^e    Daily    News    and    Leader    has    put 

midst    of    calculating     the     profits     which     would  ij^  •  ,  ii-  •  r  • 

accrue   to   them   from   the   new    programme,    when  the  rLmpire  under  ail  obligation  of  gratl- 

suddenly    a    light    appeared    and    the    White    Lady  f,,J„    u,,     iU„     .,„*-  „1„        <-     1  UK    1      J 

passed  through  the  room.  tude    by    the    articles    It    has    published, 


Der  M'ahre  Jacob.'] 

THE   WHITE    ]j.\DY. 


[Stuttgart. 
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Duilti    Xf'ir:<   mid   lA'odrr.^ 


DIVIDENDS    iCHESSK 


■•  'Tis  all  a  Chequei-  board  of  Xights  and  Days.        Hither  and  tliither  moves  and  mates  and  slays. 
Wliere  Di\idends  with  men  for  pieces  plays;  And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  hiys." 

[Witli  a))olosies  to  Omar  Kliuyyam. 


%.^  S 


Bulletin.'] 


Sydney. 


THE    WORSHIP    OF   THE    (iOI.DEX    C.M.F. 

A    religious    revival    for    vvliicli    the    medical 
profession  of  N.S.W.  is  mainly   responsible. 


HI  iililiclitcr.]  [Vienna. 

THE    .V|{.M.V.\IENT   t'UCKOO. 

Tlie  Uuckoo  of  .Armaments  is  represented  as 
killing  tlie  true  ofTsprinsr  of  the  People — Seience, 
.\it.  Schools.   Hospitals,  etc. 
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liuUetin.l  [Sydney. 

THE  OOOK   AND  THE   CRAB. 

New  Prime  Minister-  "  CXonfound  you,  you  brute, 
I  wi8h  you  had  my  job !  I  can't  go  forward, 
because  I've  said  for  years  that  the  Labour 
people  go  too  far  forward.  I  can't  go  backward 
because  the  Senate  won't  let  me.  And  you — dash 
you  !■ — can  make  a  good  living  by  going  side- 
ways!" 

showing"  the  direct  relation  between  war 
scares  and  the  need  for  certain  war 
material  contractors  forcing"  up  divi- 
dends. The  artist  shows  the  Inter- 
national Armament  Trust  using  the 
countries  of  the  world  as  pawns  in  its 
game  to  get  orders,  orders  no  in^.^Ler 
what  the  cost. 

Tke  Glithlichter — an  Austrian  paper 
— hits  the  truth  when  it  shows  the 
Cuckoo  of  Armaments  killing  all  true 
|)rogress. 


■r-'ifcrt- 


Minneaijolis  Journal.} 
MR.    BRYAN,    AS   AN  UP-TO-DATE    DOVE   OF 
PEACE. 

W^ith  the  cessation  of  the  Balko-'l  ur- 
kish  war  a  month  ago,  the  cartoon 
l^apers  of  Europe  had  to  hnd  other 
topics  Fasqiiino  cleverly  shows  the 
"  agreement  "  of  the  Powers  over  the 
Adriatic. 

The  Polish  paper,  Mitcha,  shows  Mars 
rejoicing  over  the  blaze  in  Europe  ;  it 
might  well  have  put  the  great  weapon 


Mucha.l  .  [Warsaw. 

THE   ROCKY  PATH   OF  PEACE. 


HiiUclin.} 


[Sydney. 
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Daily  News  and  Leader. 

THE    ANGLO-GERMAN    ENTENTE. 

Washing  the  soiled  linen  of  misunderstanding 
with  the  soap  of  goodwill. 

contractors  beside  him  !  The  same  jour- 
nal indicates  the  somewhat  rocky  pro- 
gress of  Peace  in  the  Balkans. 

In  home  politics,  the  Daily  News 
makes  use  of  the  well-known  poster,  and 
shows  a  fine  liberal  bloom  with   iietals 


M in n ea  ])oli^    J o  u  r iial.] 

JOHN    BULL'S    LAST    WORD! 

of  Reform,  Insurance,  Education,  etc., 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
vam  attempts  on  the  other  to  induce 
the  sickly  Tory  sprigs  of  Tariff  Re- 
form and  Conscription  to  grow.  The 
Labour  paper,  the  Daily  Herald,  has  de- 
veloped a  special  style  of  cartoon  rather 
like  an  impressionist  poster.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  is  shown  breaking  the  law 


Minneapoli!^  Jonrnal.l 


THK    NKW"    srK.\.\l    1{0!.I  KK. 
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REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS. 


IAigii<jc   BUifffrJ  [Berli)i. 

The  Kaiser:  "Well,  my  son.  it  is  gratifying  that 
your  children  free  you  from  some  of  the  income 
tax." 


Mi n nra po J /.v"   Jo u rnal.J 


Paddv  :   ■■  I  have  come  so  far.  I  shall  get  over  it 
somehow." 


]yi:.<tnuit!<ter   dazette.^ 

MR.    BONAR    LAWS    PREDICAMENT. 


Daily  Herald.^  [London. 

MEETING    A    DELICATE    SITUATION    WITH 

DIGNITY. 

The  Samson  of  Liberalism, ,  whose  locks  some 
unnamed  Delilah  has  lately  sliorn  (manfully  pre- 
tending that  nothing  is  happening  in  Ulster)  : 
"  Ah,  if  this  were  only  a  woman,  to  what  sub- 
lime heights  of  retaliation  I  should  soar." 


Mucha.} 


[Warsaw. 


EUROPE    ABr>AZE. 
Mars  rejoices  to  see  the  camp  fires  alight. 


REVIEW    01    REVIEWS. 
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l.u.--tiijc   BUittvr.}  [Berlin. 

THK  GROWN  PRINCE  OF  GEB^M.^Y  IS 

COMING  OUT  AS  AN  AUTHOR. 


as  he  likes  without  the  Liberal  Part)- 
taking  any  notice.  F.C.G.  indicates  how 
uncomfortable  is  Bonar  Law's  position. 
He  does  not  move  for  fear  of  being- 
caught  by  one  or  other  of  the  lions  in 
the  path  of  his  part)-. 

The  cartoon  showing  the  fate  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  is  old  but  quite  a]iplic- 
able  to  the  present  situation.  The 
second  attempt  of  Home  Rule  to  scale 
the  wall  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
failed,  but  Pat  is  not  discouraged  ! 
Litstigcr  Blatter,  making  merry  o\-er  the 


TIIK     FRANCHISE     BIM,     HAS     AGAIN     BEEN 
REJECTED    BY    THE    HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Princes'  tax  in  German)-,  shows  that  the 
Crown  Prince  enjo)-s  considerable 
exemption  because  he  has  four  fine 
boys ! 


^./tea 


\i.'.^.'Wii 


Da  il  ii   Xfiia  <ni(l    Lcadrr.  \ 

A    l.IBEl^VE   BI.OOM. 

(With  ;n:lin<)wlc(lKme!it8  to  the  "  Plaiitoiil 
poster) 


/'((.•'(/ iiijio.]  ■  [Tuiin. 

•I'llK    UNDERSTAN'DING     BETWEEN    THE 

POWERS  OXKR   TltE    .VDRCVTIC. 
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NOTABLE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

A  DIPLOMATIST'S  WIFE. 


Beminisrenccs  nf  DiplonKifir  Life.  By 
Lady  Macdonell.     (Black.) 

Sir  Hugh  Macdonell's  career  in  the 
diplomatic  service  took  him  to  Madrid, 
Berlin,  Constantmople,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Munich,  Copenhagen,  and  Lisbon. 
Hence  Lady  Macdonell  suffers  from  no 
lack  of  material  in  her  book  of  reminis- 
cences of  people  and  wanderings.  All 
the  same,  she  has  by  no  means  given  us 
a  full  book.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  draws  even  unon  the  history  of 
her  father  and  her  husband's  father  for 
her  stories.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pages  in  the  book,  indeed,  are  those 
which  describe  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  people  of  the  Argentine  when  her 
father  hrst  went  out  there  in  his  youth. 

Further,  among  all  the  diplomatic 
adventures  chronicled  in  the  book,  none 
other  is  so  exciting  as  the  experience  of 
Sir  Hugh  Macdonell's  father  when,  as 
head  of  the  British  legation  in  Algiers, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Dey 
along  with  the  other  foreign  residents. 

When  the  Dey  insulted  nil  the  foreign  re- 
presentatives and  too'k  them  prisoners,  Mac- 
donell was  placed  in  a  cage  next  to  a  lion. 
Every  day  fresh  tortures  were  practised  on 
t/iese"  unfortunate  captives.  Macdonell's 
beard  was  torn  out,  he  saw  his  friend  and 
colleague  the  Danish  representative  tortured 
before  his  eyes,  and  even  witnessed  an  added 
horror  when  the  barbarians  placed  the  cloak 
of  a  man  who  had  died  of  the  plague  in  the 
cage  where  his  unfortunate  colleague  lay 
more  dead  than  alive.  The  Dane  succumhed 
to  the  ill-treatment. 

Sir  Hugh  himself  began  h;s  career  in 
ihe  Army. 
'  THE   DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON'S   BODY. 

While  a  young  officer,  he  formed 
one  of  the  guard  who  watched  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  body  when  it  was 
lying  in  state,  and  a  curious  reminis- 
.cence  comes  down  from  that  time. 

Hugh  had  the  honour  of  being  on  guard 
during  the  lying  in  state  of  the  Iron  Duke 
at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  died  in  1852. 
The  senior  officer  cut  off  a  small  quantity  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  hair  and  gave  it  as 
a  memento  to  the  officers  on  duty.  Hugh 
religiously  kept  his  .share,  and  I  have  the  few 
silver  threads  still  in   my  possession. 


While  Macdonell  was  at  the  Embassy 
in  Constantinople,  he  served  under  the 
clever  but  eccentric  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
of  whom  a  ludicrous  picture  is  given  :  — 

He  was  a  very  little  man,  with  extraor- 
dinarily small  feet  and  hands,  and  very  eccen- 
tric. Hugh  used  to  tell  a  tale  of  how  one 
day  he  had  to  take  a  dispatch  in  to  him  for 
signature,  but  oould  not  see  him  anywhere. 
Presently  a  very  weak  voice  came  from  a 
sort  of  iiest  arranged  on  a  shelf  high  up  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  to  which  he  a.scended 
by  a  rooe  ladder.  He  explained  that  the 
room  was  so  uncomfortable,  and  it  was  the 
only  place  where  he  could  avoid  the  draughts. 

But,  eccentric  though  he  was,  Bulwer  is 
by  no  means  the  most  eccentric  figure  in 
Lady  Macdonell's  book.  Her  residence 
with  her  husband  at  Munich  naturally 
leads  her  to  talk  about  Ludwig,  the  mad 
King  of  Bavaria:  — 

First,  as  everyone  knows,  he  was  devoted 
to  Wagner,  and  built  him  a  house  exactly 
like  a  .ship.  He  would  have  performances  of 
the  Wagner  operas  given  with  himself  as  sole 
audience,  and  had  the  house  kept  in  total 
darkness  during  the  performance.  He  also 
liad  a  private  entrance  into  the  theatre.  On 
the  top  of  the  Palace  he  had  a  lake  with 
black  swans  on  it,  and  a  small  boat,  in  whicli 
he  would  imagine  him.self  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Wagnerian  operas,  preferably  Lohen- 
grin. He  became  rapidly  more  eccentric, 
and  I  am  glad  now  that  I  waited  two  hours 
in  the  deep  snow  at  the  back  entrance  of  the 
Palace  to  see  him,  wrapped  in  sables,  start 
out  on  one  of  his  weird  excursions  in  a 
covered  sleigh.  Once  out  of  the  Palace  the 
two  black  horses  were  made  to  gallop  at  full 
speed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  peasants, 
seeing  him  fly  by,  used  to  cross  them- 
selves, thinking  he  was  a  supernatural 
spirit. 

THE  kaiser's   fun. 

The  most  interesting  story  m  the  book 
relates  to  the  present  Kaiser,  whom 
Lady  Macdonell  knew  when,  still  Crown 
Prince,  he  was  full  of  fun  and  a  tease. 
She  is,  we  imagine,  the  only  English- 
woman living  who  can  boast  that  she 
has  boxed  the  Kaiser's  ears  :  — 

He  liked  our  English  teas,  and  afterwards 
used  to  claim  me  for  a  game  of  draughts. 
In  the  salon  there  was  a  I)ig  window  with  a 
deep  seat  that  he  especially  favoured,  to  this 
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a  small  table  was  drawn  up.  and  fine  battles 
ensued  over  the  board. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  occasion  when  he 
accused  me  of  cheating.  He  was  .so  appa- 
rentlv  serious  that  I  beoarne  infuriated,  and, 
unmindful  of  his  high  estate  or  mv  dutv  as 
hostess,  I  impulsively  leant  across  "the  table 
and  boxed  his  ears!  His  sense  of  humour 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  so  .suc- 
cessful in  working  upon  my  feelings  saved 
the  situation.  I  received  full  punishment 
later,  for  ever  afterwards  when  he  met  me 
he  u.sed  to  cry,  "  I  know  a  lady  who  cheats 
at  draughts." 

The  author's  life  in  Portug-al  left  her 
with  the  highest  opinion  of  King  Fer- 
dinand, though  her  defence  of  his  policy 
is  too  general  to  be  convincing.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Portuguese  people,  she  has 
some  interesting  things  to  say — especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  their  looks  : — ■ 

Conway  Thornton,  who  was  with  us  as 
First  Secretary  both  at  Copenhagen  and 
Li-sbon.  said  with  some  truth  that  all  the 
Portuguese  had  one  pair  of  eyes.  They  cer- 
tainly have  beautiful  eyes,  but  they  are  all 
exactly  the  same,  and  they  have  no  other 
noticeable  feature;  for  they  are  not  good- 
looking  as  a  race,  and  are  very  dark  and  of 
a    distinctly    Jewish    bype.      An    anecdote    is 


told  of  King  Joseph  I.  and  his  celebrated 
>rinister.  Marquis  Pombal.  The  King  con- 
sulte<l  Pombal  how  they  could  distinguish 
the  Jews  from  the  Christians.  "  Ah,"  said 
the  King,  "  I  know.  We  will  make  it  obliga- 
tory for  all  Jews  to  wear  a  white  hat."  The 
nex't  day  Pombal  appeared  carrying  two 
white  hats.  When  the  King  inquired  the 
reason,  Pombal  replied.  "Your  ^Ia,iesty  and 
your  humble  sei-vant  must  wear  them  first.'" 

As  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  we  get 
few  glimpses  of  English  life  and  its 
leading  figures  in  this  book.  Gladstone 
and  Queen  Victoria  appear  for  a 
moment,  but  nothing  new  is  told  of 
them.  Ruskin,  again,  comes  in,  but,' 
though  the  author  met  him  and  talked 
to  him,  she  has  nothing  more  exciting  to 
tell  us  about  him  than  this: 

Among  others  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  his  heavy  brow 
and  piercing  eyes.  His  nieco,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Severn,  was  devoted  to  him,  and  full  of  con- 
sideration for  his  fads — commencing  with  an 
apple  and  tea  at  4  a.m.  every  day. 

Lady  Macdonell's  book,  it  will  be 
guessed,  is  rather  slight.  None  the  less, 
it  is  quite  livel\-  and  entertaining. 


A  KING'S  BOSWELL. 


^Yh<lf  I  kno}!-.  By  C.  W.  Stamper.  (Mills 
and  Boon.) 

In  ?\Ia^-,  1905,  it  was  arranged  that 
King  Edward's  motor-cars  should  be 
driven  by  Metropolitan  police  con- 
stables, and  this  necessitated  a  motor 
expert  w^hose  duty  it  was  to  always  sit 
by  the  chauffeur  to  be  prepared  to  act  ui 
case  of  accident.  Mr.  W.  Stamper,  who 
had  been  manager  of  the  Lacre  Car  Co., 
was  chosen  for  this  office,  and  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  King's  life 
travelled  continually  with  him,  sitting 
by  the  driver,  responsible  not  only  for 
the  car.  but  often  for  all  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  route,  etc.  Hence  we  get  de- 
tails of  the  King's  journeys  in  England 
and  abroad,  a  vivid  idea  of  his  popu- 
larity with  all  classes,  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  King  Edward 
was  a  great-hearted  gentleman.  Natur- 
ally the  account  is  largely  of  the  gossipy 
kind  and  the  stories  rather  of  the  tit- 
bits style,  so  that  now  and  again  we  arc 
brought  np  short  with  an  ungratifted  de- 
sire to  know  what  hapjicned  afterwards. 


The  King  detested  delay,  and  was  al- 
ways put  out  if  he  were  kept  waiting. 
He  would  also  drive  at  top  speed  when- 
ever it  was  possible.  Now  and  again 
difficulties  were  caused  b}-  the  police  on 
duty,  as  once  near  Brighton  when  a 
policeman  stopped  the  car  (for  the 
King's  car  never  carried  a  number)  and 
could  not  be  |)ersuaded  to  let  it  pass 
until  suddenl}'  he  caught  sight  of  the 
face  within  the  carriage.  Mr.  Stamper 
seems  to  have  been  rather  gratified  to 
find  how  pale  the  officer  turned  ! 

An  old  woman  was  the  cause  of  an- 
other stoppage  when  King  Edward  w^as 
on  his  wa\'  to  Navarta  :  — 

On  the  way  there,  shortly  after  passing  St. 
Jean-de-Luz,  we  cam(>  to  a  levt^l  crossing, 
.  .  .  whore  an  old  woman  was  in  the  act 
of  closing  the  iron  gates.  I  jumped  off  the 
car.  and,  running  up  to  her,  begged  her  to 
allow  His  ^rajesty's  car  to  pass;  but  she 
would  not  be  entreated,  and  swung  the  gatos 
into  j)osition.  An  express,  she  explained, 
IkuI  been  signalled,  and.  as  it  was  long  over- 
due, was  sure  to  appear  any  moment.  Five 
minutes  later  the  train  roared  by.  .  .  .  The 
old  dame  leaned  comfortably  against  one  of 
the     liairiers.     and.     half-closing     her     eyes, 
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plainly  made  ready  to  fall  into  a  reverie.     We  Princess     \'ictoria,     whose     grace     and 

watched    her    open-mouthed.       His    Majesty  ^\-^^^^^-,   ^re   pictured   as   is   their   rightful 

was  the  first  to  recover  the  power  or  speech.  ,                       ^                                                 => 

"  Whv  can't  we  go  bv  now.  Stamper?"  _                        . 

"  I  will  see.  Your  Majesty."  ^i   course,  m   a  story  of  tours  there 

Indignantly  I  approached  the  woman,  and  must    be    something    of    repetition,    and 

asked  why  on  earth  she  did  not  open  the  now  and  again  a  very  banal  account  of 

gates.     With  a  frown  she  replied  that  she  ^^^t  happened.     For  instance,  the  King 

was   awaiting   a   tram   which   was  going   the  j   •    •         .1             it                     j    /^ 

opposite  way  to  that  which  had  just  gone  by.  was  driving  through  Lewes,  and  Caesar 

.     .     .     Smothering  my   anger,   I  pointed  out  was    one     of     the     company,     as     usual, 

that  one  could  see  the'line  for  a  mile  or  more,  "and,"  continues   Mr.  Stamper,  "as  we 

and  there  was  nothing  in  sight.     Her  answer  „•„      1       „tt'        -\/r-t            -j 

was  that  the  train  had  been  signalled.     Had  ""^'^^^    Sonig    along     His     Majesty    aaid, 

I  not  seen  this  with  my  own  eyes?    ...  '  Caesar,  }'0U  shall  have  a  run  and  chase 

"I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  wait.  Sir."  the  cats.      Cats!      Cats!    Cats!    Meow!' 

In  another  five  minutes  the  train  steamed  Cassar  became  ver}'  excited  and  barked." 

up  to  a  little  wayside  station  which  stood  a  ^r.    Stamper   was    absolutely   certain 

few  yards  rrom  the  crossing.      Inere,  to  our  ,                         1                                        -      .             ^ 

dismay,    it    stopped,    its    engine    coming    to  that  the  King  was  very  well  the  time  of 

rest  only  a  few  feet  from  the  gates  barring  his  last  sta\'  in  Biarritz.     King  Edward's 

our    way.     .          .     In    all    we    were    delayed  ^^.^j-ds  to  liim.  as  he  stepped  Out  of  the 

twenty  minutes.  ,            ■■■.1       ^-^t       td 

car  to  get  into  the  tram   at  La  Barre, 

Mr.  Stamper,  of  course,  has  plenty  of  were,  "Well,  Stamper,  it  has  been  a  most 

characteristic  remarks  about  the  various  successful    time,    and    I   hope   vou  will 

personages     with      whom      his      duties  have  a  pleasant  trip  home."     This  was 

brought    him    in    contact,    such    as    the  the  last  time  Mr.  Stamper  saw  him. 

MASEFIELD'S  DAFFODIL  FIELDS. 

"  The  Daffodil  Fields  "  (MacMillan),  his  beloved  in  the  "  daffodil  fields."    For 

a   versified   novel    by    John   Masefield,  a  time  he  writes  to  ]\Iary,  then  there  is 

shines  with  a  steady  glimmer  among  the  silence  between  the  lovers, 
poetical  reapings  for  the  month.     It  is 

filled  with  Masefield's  own  peculiar  "  Spring  came  again  greening  the  haw- 
literary  beauties  that  mark  his  passion-  thorn  buds  ; 

ate  gift  of  simple  utterance  ;  the  art  to  The     shaking     flowers     new-blossomed 

tell  a  simple  tale  and  yet  reflect  all  of  seemed  the  same 

heaven  and  earth  within  it  as  a  pool  of  And  April  put  her  riot  in  young  bloods  ; 

water  reflects  the  skv.  The  ja\'s  flapped  in  the  larch  clump  like 

"  The   Daffodil    Fields  "   tells  of   the  ,        blue  flame. 

love  of  two  men   for  a  girl.     Nicholas  She  did  not  care  ;  his  letter  never  came. 

Grey,  an  English  farmer,  when  he  knows  Silent  she  went  nursing  the  grief  that 

that  he  is  near  death  gives  the  guardian-  kills 

ship  of  his  son  Alichael,  a  wild  boy  at  And  Lion  watched  her  pass  among  the 

school   in   Paris,  to   his  closest    friends,  daffodils." 
Charles    Occleve    and    Rowland    Keir. 

Occleve  has  a  son.  Lion,  and  Keir  has  a  \\  hen  Lion,  tender  of  heart,  can  no 
daughter,  Mary.  The  two  boys  and  longer  endure  the  grief  of  the  deserted 
the  girl  have  been  playmates  since  child-  girl,  he  goes  to  America  to  bring  Michael 
hood.  Lion  is  a  quiet,  grave  young  man,  back,  but  he  will  not  come.  The  free 
with  features  that  give  "  promise  of  a  life  of  the  plains  suits  him,  and  a  dark 
brilliant  mind."  He  is  devoted  to  Mary,  beauty  with  "  eyes  that  burned  "  holds 
but  Mary  loves  Michael.  In  his  own  his  fancy.  When  Lion  returns  and  tells 
light-hearted  way,  Michael  too  loves  Mary  the  truth  about  Michael,  her  re- 
Mary,  but  his  desire  for  a  broader  life  sistance  to  his  suit  breaks  down,  and 
calls  him  to  the  cattle  ranches  of  she  consents  to  marry  Lion.  A  news- 
America,  where  he  says  "  land  is  for  the  paper  clipping  announcing  Mary's  mar- 
asking."  Before  he  goes  away  to  be  riage  reaches  Michael,  who  is  already 
gone  three  years,  he  swears  constancy  to  weary  of  the  dark  beauty  and  longing 
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for  his  lost  love.  He  goes  back,  like 
Enoch  Arden,  comes  to  her  house  and 
looks  in  the  window.  He  does  not  see 
Mary  there,  so  he  creeps  inside  the  house 
by  stealth  and  leaves  a  scarf,  an  old 
keepsake,  in  Mary's  room,  so  that  she 
will  know  he  has  returned,  and 
then  goes  to  await  her  at  the 
trysting  place  in  the  "  daffodil 
fields."  She  finds  the  scarf  and  comes 
to  meet  him  ;  they  renew  their  love,  and 
Mary  goes  to  live  with  Michael.  The}' 
are  happy  at  first,  then  Michael,  in  a 
mood  of  weakness  and  remorse,  goes  to 
Lion  to  offer  to  give  him  back  his  wife. 
Lion,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  torn  by  passion 
and  outraged  honour,  fights  with 
]\Iichael,  and  they  kill  each  other  in  the 
"  daffodil  fields."  The  tragedy  ends 
with  stanzas  that  bring  Mary  to  her 
dead  and  in  mere}'  grant  her  release 
from  sorrow. 

"  They    left    her   with    her    dead  ;    the}- 

could  not  choose 
But  grant  the  spirit  burning  in  her  face 
Rights   that   their   pity   urged   them   to 

refuse. 
They   did   her  sorrow  and  her   dead   a 

grace. 
All  night  they  heard  her  passing  foot- 
steps trrce 
Down  to  the  garden  from  the  room  of 

death. 
The}-   heard   her   singing    there,    lowly, 

with  gentle  breath. 

To  the  cool   darkness   full   of  sleeping 

flowers. 
Then  back,  still  singing  soft,  with  quiet 

tread. 
But  at  the  dawn  her  singing  gathered 

powers 
Like' to  the  dying  swan   who   lifts  his 

head  .       .      .  ,   , ,  ,    , 

On   Eastnor,   lifts    it   singing,   dabbled 

red, 
Singing  the  Glory  m  his  tumbling  mind, 
Before  the  doors  burst  in,  before  death 

strikes  him  blind. 

So  triumphing  her  song  of  love  began 
Ringing   across  the   meadows   like   old 

Sweetened  by  poets  to  the  help  of  man 
Unconquered  in  the  eternal  overthrow  ; 


Like  a  great  trumpet  from  the  long  ago 
Her   singing    towered  ;    all    the    valley 

heard, 
Men  jingling  down  to  meadow  stopped 

their  teams  and  stirred. 

And  they,  the  Occleves,  hurried  to  the 
door 

And  burst  it  fearing  ;  there  the  singer 
lay 

Drooped  at  her  lover's  bedside  on  the 
floor. 

Singing  her  passionate  last  of  life  away. 

White  flowers  had  fallen  from  a  black- 
thorn spray 

Over  her  loosened  hair.  Pale  flowers  of 
spring 

Filled  the  white  room  of  death  ;  they 
covered  everything. 

Primroses,  daffodils,  and  cuckoo  flowers. 
She  bowed  her  singing  head  on  Michael's 

breast. 
'  Oh,  it  was  sweet,'  she  cried,  '  that  love 

of  ours. 
You   were   the   dearest,   sweet ;    I   loved 

}'ou  best. 
Beloved,  m}-  beloved,  let  me  rest 
By  you   forever,  little   Michael  mine. 
Now  the  great  hour  is  stricken  and  the 

bread  and  wine 

'  Broken  and  split  ;  and  now  the  hom- 
ing birds 

Draw  to  a  covert,  ■Michael  ;  T  to  you. 

Burv  us  two  together,'  came  her  words. 

The  dropping  petals  fell  about  the  two. 

Her  heart  had  broken  ;  she  was  dead. 
They  drew 

Her  gentle  head  aside  ;  they  found  it 
pressed 

Against  the  broidered  'kerchief  spread 
on  Michael's  breast. 

The  one  that  bore  her  name  in  Michael's 

hair, 
Given  so  long  before.    They  let  her  lie. 
When  the  dim  moon,  died  out  upon  the 

air, 
And    happy   sunlight   coloured   all    the 

sky. 
The    last    cock    crowed    for    morning ; 

carts  went  bv  ; 
Smoke    rose    from    cottage    chimneys ; 

from  the  byre 
The  }-ukes  went  clanknig  b\-,  to  dairy, 

through  the  mire." 
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ALFRED  NOYES'  LATEST  POEMS. 


Following  close  upon  the  publication 
of  Alfred  Noyes'  "Drake,"  that  master- 
epic  of  the  sea,  comes  "  The  Tales  of 
the  Mermaid  Tavern,"  the  famous 
gathering-  place  of  the  Elizabethan  wits, 
among  them  Raleigh,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher  and  Kit  Marlowe.  The 
"  Tales "  are  stories  that  the  author 
imagines  to  have  been  told  at  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern  over  the  pipes  and  wine. 
The  lyrics  are  but  loosely  strung  to- 
gether by  the  narrative  verse,  and  there 
are  places  where  the  rough  energy  of 
the  poesy  does  not  cover  the  creaking 
mechanism.,  but  the  animation  and  high- 
sniritedness  of  the  whole  carries  the 
reader  along  with  a  fine  zest. 

Noves'  work  is  composite,  a  mixture 
of  Tennyson  and  Swinburne,  with  a 
dash  of  Stevenson  and  a  flavouring  of 
Cavalier  lyricism.  At  times  it  seems 
artificial,  but  at  least  it  is  good  arti- 
ficiality. "The  Tales  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  "  is  a  processional,  a  pageant  of 
the  Elizabethans  splendidly  tricked  out 
in  rich  attire  and  flying  banners  with 
burgeoning  of  crimson  and  gold.  It 
does  not  pause  for  a  moment ;  it 
marches  on  and  on,  and  after  it  passes 
there  is  a  little  mist  and  glamour  m 
one's  eyes. 

TheTi77tes  declares  that  "this  is  the 
best  work  Noyes  has  done  so  far."  In 
unity  and  evenness  of  poetical  expres- 
sion, It  hardly  rivals  "  Drake,"  although 
there  are  fragments  of  the  "  Tales " 
that  are  truly  the  finest  things  Noyes 
has  written. 

"The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe,"  tells 
the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Kit 
Marlowe,  the  son  of  a  Canterbury 
cobbler. 

This  fine  poenx  rises  with  simplicity 
and  great  power  up  to  the  sc€ne  where 
Nash   comes    to    the    Mermaid     in   his 
bloodied  coat  and  cries  out  :  — 
"  Come,  come  and  see  Kit  Marlowe  lying 

dead, 
Draw  back  the  sheet,   ah,  tenderly   lay 

bare 
The  splendour  of  that  Apollonian  head  ; 

The  gloriole  of  his  flame  coloured  hair, 
The  lean,  athletic  body  deftly  planned 
To  carry  that  swift  soul  of  fire  and  air  ; 


The  long  thin,  flanks,  the  broad  breast 

and  the  grand 
Heroic    shoulders !       Look    what     lost 

dreams  lie 
Cold  m    the    fingers    of    that    delicate 

hand  ; 

And   shut  within  those  lyric  lips  what 

cry  ... 

Of  unborn  beauty  sunk  m  utter  night. 

Lost   world   of  song   sealed   in   an  un- 
known sky. 

Never   to  be  brought   forth  clothed  on 

with  light, 
Was   this,   then,    this    the    secret   of   his 

song — 
WAo  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first 
.  sight?" 

Then  follows  the  scene  of  the  brawl 
on  the  deck  of  the  "  Golden  Hind,"  and 
the  description  of  Marlowe's  death, 
which  Nash  ends  with  the  words : 
"  Here  on  my  breast,  with  one  great  sob 
he  burst  his  heart  and  died." 

"  The  Burial  of  a  Queen  "  is  the  burial 
of   Mary,   Queen   of  Scots,   at   deaa  of 
night  at  Peterborough.     The  old  sexton 
tells  of  the  ghostly  shadows  in  the  vault, 
of  the  foreigner  with  the  olive  face  and 
soft  French  words,  who  begs  once  more 
to    look   upon    her    face ;    of    the    dark 
catafalque  with  its  inscription,  "  In  my 
defence,   God  me   defend,"   and  of   the 
voices  of  the  host  of  heaven  that  bear 
her  soul  away.     Aside  from  some  few 
Ivrics,  this  scene  in  the  nave  of  Peter- 
borough    Cathedral,     with     its     ghosts, 
shadows,  and  angels,  is  the  finest  poesy 
Noyes   has    written.      The   book    closes 
with  a  tale  of  Raleigh,  and  here,  as  in 
"  Drake,"  there  is  no  cunning  appeal  to 
patriotism,  or  trick  of  stirring  the  blood 
that  he  has  hesitated    to    use.     It  is — 
"  Englande,   Englande,   Glory  everlast- 
ing "  and  lordship  of  the  sea,  that  moves 
the  soul  of  this  maker  of  ballads  and 
chanteys,  who  stirs  us  with  the  tread  of 
armed  men,  with  clanking  of  hoofs  and 
horns  blowing,  and  at  last  brings  us  to 
the  more  peaceful  delight  of  a  pipe  and 
a  cup  of  wine  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
where  huge  projects  and  mighty  dreams 
go  skittering  in  the  blue  smoke. 
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Lore   of    rroserpinc.      By    Maurice   Hewlett. 
(Macmillan,  3/6  net.) 

Mr.  Hewlett  believes  in  fairies,  and  per- 
haps by  virtiie  of  the  fei-vour  of  his  faith 
has  been  permitDed  to  see  many,  and,  as 
he  claims,  to  touch  and  talk  with  a  few. 
In  this  book,  which  is  cast  in  autobiograpi- 
cal  form,  he  has  set  down  some  of  his  ex- 
periences -with  fairies  who  have  material- 
ised themselves  to  him,  and  they  make 
very  fascinating  reading.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  old  he  saw  a  spirit  boy  of  the 
Avoods  impersonally  torturing  a  rabbit,  and 
a  year  or  two  afterw-ards  a  Dryad  ap- 
peared to  him,  irradiate  and  quivering 
with  life  and  joy  of  life,  although  invisible 
to  his  companion.  In  later  years  came  an 
amazing  experience  in  Hyde  Park  with  a 
fairy  man  who  took  the  shape  of  a  tele- 
giaph-boy  and  answered  people's  prayers 
by  telegram,  and  he  has  also  seen  and 
known  of  fairy-wives  wdio  have  become 
completely  materialised,  and  have  married 
mortals.  The  stories  are  told  with  an 
actuality,  and  in  some  cases  an  insistence 
on  details,  which  leave  one  gasping.  It  is 
a  little  doubtful  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hew- 
lett expects  us  to  believe  in  the  literal 
accuracy  of  his  stories,  or  that  he  has  actu- 
ally seen  the  marvels  of  w-hich  he  tells 
with  his  own  eyes;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
from  his  preface  and  his  last  chapter,  in 
which  he  collates  and  sums  up  his  own  and 
others'  experiences,  that  he  is  himself  not 
quite  sure.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  of  the 
first  importance.  Whether  we  believe 
whollv,  or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  "The  Lore 
of  Proseipine"  will  give  keen  pleasure  to 
all  who  can  enjoy  enchanting  prose,  and 
the  most  hardened  sceptic  can  read  it  with 
the  certainty  that  he  will  be'  charmed,  and 
tlie  possibility  that  he  will  put  the  book 
down  wath  the  robustness  of  his  scepticism 
severely  shaken. 

^ 

The    Tichhornc    Tragedy.       By    Maurice    E. 
Kenealy.     (Griffiths.) 

]i[r.  Kenealy,  son  of  the  famous  lawyer  who 
defended  the  Tichborne  Claimant,  tells 
here  the  strange  stoiy  of  that  longest, 
most  remarkable,  and  universally  discussed 
trial.  The  author  thinks  that  readers  will 
not  fail  to  find  in  his  pages  justification 
for  his  father  and  those  others  who  were, 
and  .still  are,  of  opinion  that  the  claimant 
was  the  veritable  Roger  Tichborne  him.self. 
Dr.  Edward  Vaughan  Kenealy  believed  so 
thoroughlv  in  his  client  that  he  sacrificed 
monev,  b'usiness,  and  reputation  in  his 
attPinpt  to  save  liim.  The_  book  would 
scarcely  turn  the  opinion  either  way  ot 
those  who  are  living  and  were  interested 
in  the  famous  trial.  Mosb  will  agree  that 
if  the  claimant  were  Roger  Tichborne  he 
deserved  punishment  for  a  shameful  attack 
upon  the  reputation  of  a  lady  he  professed 
to   love,   and  so   rough,    if  not  logical,  jus- 


tice was  done  on  him.  If  he  were  not 
Roger  Tichborne,  his  punishment  was  not 
adequate.  Mr.  Maurice  Kenealy  was  not 
yet  thirteen  when  the  trial  began  ;  besides 
he  was  so  much  with  his  father,  and  so  often 
a  messenger  between  him  and  his  client, 
that  it  is  no  wondei:  his  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  claimant  is  so  strong.  The  book 
may  be  considered  as  a  son's  tribute  to  a 
father's  memory. 

Avgnsf    Strindberg.      Bv '  Miss    L.    Lind-af- 
Hageby.     (Paul.)  " 

Miss  Lind-af-Hageby's  life  of  Strindberg 
is  a  biographical  mastei-piece.  She  gives 
in  a  telling  manner  the  whole  drama  of  the 
tempest-torn  life  of  her  famous  country- 
man. The  story  of  Strindberg's  life  from 
his  unhappy  childhood  to  an  honoured  old 
age  is  here  put  before  us  clearly  with  rea- 
soned judgment  and  in  a  convenient  se- 
quence. Reading  Miss  Lind-af-Hageby's 
book  we  get  a  better  view  of  a  man  who 
himself  realised  that  his  nature  could  only 
be  explained  by  the  suggestion  that  his 
was  one  of  those'  cases  of  multiple  person- 
ality, which  can  but  bring  sorrow  and 
trouble  to  all  connected  with  them.  His 
alternations  of  morality — for  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  had  been  a  pietist  and  re- 
mained so  still  at  times — of  sensuality,  of 
passionate  affection  and  insensate  coldness, 
are  so  put  before  us  that  we  can  appreciate 
what  was  good  in  him,  and  sorrow  for  the 
evil  wrought  by  his  powerful  brain,  vivid 
imagination  and  lack  of  faith.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  was  like  a  man  digging 
deep  for  the  straggling  roots  of  a  large 
tree.  Sometimes  he  found  one,  but  could 
never  put  his  foot  on  all  at  the  same  time. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  about  him  and 
his  works  will  find  the  fullest  information 
here.  A  uniform  edition  of  his  many  works 
is  shortly  to  be  published  by  Herr  Albert 
Bonnier,  of  Stockholm. 

Ctihisni.     By  Albert  Gleizes  ^nd  Jean    Metz- 
anger.      (Unwin.) 

A  description,  with  illustrations,  of  the 
movement  in  painting  known  as  Cubism. 
Infortunatoly  the  letterpress  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cubists  themselves,  and 
therefore  tlie  unlearned  reader  is  still  left 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  Cubism  means 
licyoiid  that  it  is  an  att».unpt  by  artists  to 
Ireo  themselves  from  the  servitude  in- 
herent in  their  task.  We  are  told  also  that 
only  he  can  evoke  Beauty  who  is  chosen  by 
Taste ;  but  to  most  of  us  who  study  the 
picturi's  here  present<^d  the  difficulty  is  to 
iind  Beauty  and  to  uiulerstand  of  what 
Taste  is  supposed  to  consist.  One  feels 
it  is  hardly  wise  to  scoff  at  what  may  de- 
velop into  the  beautiful  in  the  future,  but 
the  reproduction  of  Cubist  pictures  which 
are  given  in  the  book  certainly  do  not  make 
us  wisii  to  possess  them. 
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The   Battlefields  of  Scotland.     By  T.   C.    F. 
Brotchie.     (Jack.) 

A  volume,  the  material  of  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  best  and  latest  authorities, 
and  which  is  charged  with  memories  fas- 
cinating not  only  to  the  Scotsman,  but  to 
all  who  love  that  which  appertains  to  past 
history.  The  author  has  enriched  his  book  _ 
with  sixty  drawings,  illustrating  every  ' 
phase  of  the  various  battles  which  took 
place  in  Scotland,  from  the  first  recorded 
Ijattle  of  Mons  Grampius,  described  by 
Tacitus,  to  Culloden.  which  left  Prince 
Charlie  homeless  and  a  fugitive.  Renfrew, 
Largs,  Stirling,  Brigg,  Bannockburn,  Flod- 
den.  are  names  graven  deep  on  the  heart 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  it  only  remains 
here  to  say  that  they  are  so  described  as  to 
fascinate  readers  who  do  not  call  them- 
selves by  the  proud  name  of  Scot. 

A  Londoner's  London.     By  Wilfred  Whitten. 
(Methuen,  6s.) 

Readers  of  this  book  will  wish  that  they 
could  take  their  journeys  through  London 
with  Mr.  Whitten  as  guide.  Recollections, 
anecdotes,  historical  records,  are  here 
poured  out  un.stintedly.  If  one  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Whitten  came  to  London  from  the 
north  country,  one  would  almost  guess  it, 
for  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  no 
born  Londoner  knows  his  London  well. 
The  book  is  enriched  by  plates  of  many 
of  the  buildings,  such  as  Clare  Market, 
Booksellers'  Row,  and  so  on,  of  which  only 
the  remembrance  remains.  The  delightful 
anecdotes  are  so  many  that  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  them  here,  but  one  Avhich  has 
an  especial  reference  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  refers  to  ^Imvbray  House,  the 
old  oflBces  of  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  also  of  T.P.'s  Wcel-h/,  which  Mr. 
'\\Tiitten  supposes  were  built  on  the 
site  of  the  residence  of  Albany  Wal- 
lace, who  raised  the  monument  of 
Garrick  in  the  Abbey.  In  the  same 
street  it  was  that  Mrs.  Lirriper  waged 
warfare  -with  lodgers  and  servant  girls. 
In  those  days  Norfolk  iStreet  ran  right 
down  to  the  Embankment.  One  leaves 
the  book  with  a  sense  of  loss,  on  accownt 
of  the  many  houses  of  which  ^Ir.  Whitten 
speaks  that  liave  already  vanished. 

A  Modern  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
R.  H.  Gretton.  (Grant  Richards.  7s. 
6d.  net.) 

This  second  volume  carries  on  our  history 
in  all  its  phases.  It  is  as  brilliai>t  as  the 
first,  and  its  vivacity  is  as  telling.  The 
opening  chapter  deals  with  the  Boer  War, 
the  authorities  continually  referred  to  be- 
ing The  Nineteenth  t'entury  and  The 
Times,  consequently,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  few  men  who  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  against  the  Avar,  it  is  some- 
what biassed.  The  story  of  the  Coronation 
year,  with  its  hopeful  beginning,  and  the 
great  shock  of  June  24,  Mr.  Kipling  and 
the  Islanders,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Boer  generals,  is  followed  up  by  the  Trade 
Union  difficultie.?,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech,    which  so  infuriated   Germany.     In 


the  last  page,  after  the  description  of  the 
death  of  King  Edward,  Mr.  Gretton  re- 
marks that  it  is  curiously  characteristic 
of  this  period  that  the  word  "  respectable  " 
practically  ceased  to  have  any  weight  in 
upper  and  middle-class  life,  where  of  old 
it  had  borne  a  moral  significance;  it  is  a 
part  of  English  life,  enfranchised  from 
.strict  upbringing,  making  mistakes,  spend- 
ing rather  wildly,  inclined  to  be  noisy, 
but  on  the  whole  demanding  reality. 

The  Isle  of  Life.     By  Stephen  F.   Whitman. 
(Scribner.) 

About  two  years  ago  a  powerful  novel,  en- 
titled "  Predestined,"  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  new  writer,  Stephen  French  Whit- 
man. His  second  book,  which  he  calls  "  The 
Isle  of  Life,"  fully  sustains  his  reputation 
for  literary  work  and  well-built  structure. 
The  hero  of  this  story  is  a  singularly  re- 
pellent person,  who,  however,  contains  in 
him  what  tradition  and  literature  have 
come  to  recognise  as  the  essentials  of  mas- 
culinity. Repulsed  by  the  girl  he  loves,  he 
seizes  her  in  his  arms  and  springs  over- 
board from  the  deck  of  a  Mediterranean 
steamer.  He  then  swims  with  her  to  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  she 
fighting  like  a  cave  woman  against  his 
admiration.  In  a  cholera  epidemic  and 
a  native  rebellion  he  proves  himself  to  be 
a  real  hero,  and,  in  the  end,  compels,  if 
ever  the  term  were  literally  true,  the  ad- 
miration and  love  of  the  woman.  There  is 
some  fine  description,  some  brilliant  con- 
versation, and  much  that  is  stimulating. 

John  Cave.     By  W.  B.  Trites.     (Duffield.) 

An  unusual  story.  Its  subject  is  not  a 
pleasant  one.  It  tells  of  a  rather  unat- 
tractive American  newspaper  man.  who 
has  many  unpleasant  experiences  while  be- 
coming convinced  that  sordidness  does  not 
pay.  He  had  a  soul  "too  timid  to  destroy 
itself,  too  weak  to  uplift  from  the  morass 
its  weight  of  flesh  in  sustained  flight." 
There  is  a  beautiful,  pure  and  angelic 
"  Diana  "  and  an  unfortunate  but  very 
attractive  "Prudence,"  who  "had  not  al- 
ways been  as  she  ought  to  have  been."  The 
story  is  told  with  a  powerful,  realistic 
directness  which  suggests  the  Russian  mas- 
ters in  its  pessimism  and  the  French'  in  its 
artistry  of  st\-le. 

The    Adventuress.      By    George    Willoughby. 
(Max  Goschen.) 

This  new  firm  of  publishers  evidently  knows 
good  work  when  it  appears.  Mr.  Wil- 
ioughby's  short  studies  and  stories,  though 
they  have  some  defects  of  immaturity,  are 
possessed  of  a  real  distinction.  (The  first 
in  the  book,  which  provides  the  title,  is 
perhaps  the  weakest  of  them  all.)  Mr. 
Willoughby  writes,  in  the  main,  of  the 
horse-'bus  ^poch  ;  we  should  say  that,  about 
1903,  he  discovered  London — its  river,  its 
buildings,  its  restaurants,  its  excursions 
and  alarums,  its  women  of  different  kind.s. 
He  wrote,  one  would  imagine,  when  his 
impressions  were  fresh.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  freshly   written.      They   have,   too,    the 
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rather  youthful  fault  of  (apparently)  dwell- 
ing on  more  delicate  subjects  with  a  half- 
defiant,  aggressive  worldliness.  But  they 
have  a  real  personality  and  life;  none  too 
common  qualities  in  such  stories. 

Mrs.  Gray's  Past.  By  Herbert  Flowerdew. 
(Paul,  3/6.) 
Mrs.  Gray  and  her  little  son  are  the  objects 
of  gossip  and  slander  in  the  town  of  Hol- 
lowminster :  more  particularly  are  they 
persecuted  by  Miss  Pettival,  one  of  those 
old  maids  who  are  suppo.sed  to  haunt  every 
cathedral  city  and  traduce  their  betters. 
Miss  Pettival  wants  to  know  who  Mr. 
Gray  was,  who  Mrs.  Gray  was  before  she 
was  married,  and  why  she  is  so  friendly 
with  Gerald  Winver.  Mr.  Flowerdew  does 
not  attempt  to  tell  any  very  new  story,  but 
he  contrives  to  put  old  situations  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  freshness  and  viva- 
city, and  he  does  not  forget  to  make  his 
characters  real  human  beings,  and  to  give 
them  motives  that  are  credible  and  actions 
that  are  possible.  The  suspense  of  the  stoi-y 
is  vei-y  ingeniously  sustained,  and  the 
reader  is  really  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
past  of  Mrs.  Gray  and  the  share  in  it  of 
Godfrey  Markham,  the  handsome  and 
scoundrelly  arti.st.  It  is  almost  a  surprise 
to  find  that  Mrs.  Gray  has  all  the  while 
been  sheltering  her  sister,  who  is  married 
to  Canon  Gabriell,  a  cleric  of  the  most 
rigorous  standai-ds.  The  plot  unravels  very 
neatly,  and  everyone  who  deserves  it  gets 
happiness,  while  the  voice  of  slander  is 
successfully  quieted. 

A  Page  in  a  Man's  History.  By  Penelope 
Ford.  (J.  Long.) 
The  tragic  story  of  a  modern  girl,  a  real 
genius,  but  restless  and  somewhat  neurotic. 
In  South  Africa  she  meets  a  man  forceful 
and  hanlsonie,  but  rough  and  ill-man- 
nered. At  the  moment  of  their  parting  he 
leads  her  to  believe  that  he  loves  her. 
Meeting  in  society  later,  she  finds  that  she 
has  been  but  an  incident  in  his  life. 

CahrieVs  Garden.  By  Cecil  Adair.  (Paul.) 
A  romance  full  of  beautiful  thoughts  and 
with  a  hero  whose;  self-sacrifice  might  be 
called  sentimental  in  these  modern  and 
material  davs,  for  Miss  Adair  n-mmds  one 
of  the  late  Rosa  M.  Carey.  Gabriel  Gas- 
coio-n  lias  in  a  moment  of  aberration 
cheated  at  cards,  and  is  exiled  by  his  father 
to  his  mother's  estate  iu  an  i.sland  off  La.s 
Palmas.  Tliere  he  finds  a  couplet  carved 
in  stono  which  has  comforted  Ins  mother 
and  o-ives  him  a  new  view  of  life  and  eter- 
nitv."  Gabriel  meets  in  his  island  a  girl 
who  sati.sfied  every  desire  of  his  soul,  finds 
that  she  is  betrothed  already,  but  that  there 
are  overwhelming  obstacles  against  a  niar- 
ria<Te  Gabriel  could  probably  remove  the 
impediment,  and  rises  to  the  occasion.  Iho 
description  of  the  island  garden  is  beauti- 
ful, though  rather  too  long  drawn  out. 

A  Soul  in  Shadow.  By  Else  Carrier.  (Long.) 
A  crloomy  and  not  particularly  natural 
stoi^.  in"  which  twin  lirothers  are  intro- 
duced the  elder  being  made  to  believe  that 
he   has   committed    finst    bigamy    and    then 


murder.  The  deceit  of  his  twin  and  his 
own  supposed  misdeeds  bring  him  nearly 
to  death's  door,  but  his  wife's  love  draws 
him  back. 

So  It  Is  With  the  Dams(d.  Bv  Nora  Vynne. 
(Stanley  Paul,  3/6.) 
Probably  Mi.ss  Vynne  had  no  intention  of 
helping  the  imagination  towards  a  future 
for  Miss  Robins'  "  Little  Sister."  but  .she 
ha.s  taken  a  girl  of  somewhat  stronger 
nature,  but  ju.st  as  absolutely  innocent,  and 
allowed  her  to  fall  into  a  similar  hell.  Miss 
Gower  is  carried  to  South  America,  but 
escapes  from  her  keeper,  rising  from  her 
fall  as  Aurora  Leigh  did.  But  more 
modern  than  she,  Miss  Vynne's  heroine 
thinks  no  shame  to  marry  a  man  brave  and 
noble  enough  to  realise  the  circumstances, 
and  the  fine  and  courageous  spirit  which 
overcame  them. 

The  Little  Hour  of  Peter  Wells.  Bv  David 
Whitelaw.  (Hodder.) 
This  tale  of  an  undersized  Cockney  clerk, 
who  behaved  with  as  great  a  chivalry  as 
any  knight  of  old,  goes  with  a  swing  from 
start  to  finish.  Peter  undertakes  a  politi- 
cal mission,  rescues  a  beautiful  lady  and 
restores  her  lover  to  her  in  most  thrilling 
fashion. 

The  Oil  Hair  Bv  David  Hennesser.  (Hod- 
der.) 
This  novel,  which  won  the  £400  prize  in  a 
recent  competition,  shows  the  wisdom  of 
the  judges,  for  not  only  are  the  adventures 
entliraliing.  but  the  "hero  himself  is  an 
original,  Salathiel  being  the  son  of  a  Jew 
who  had  been  a  convict. 

TAr  .{rriohl  Lip.  By  C.  E.  Lawrence. 
(Murray.) 
Mr.  Lawrence's  description  of  a  thoroughly 
conventional  and  solid  .stockbroker  and  his 
family  connections  would  make  a  capital 
theme  for  a  farce,  especially  in  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  son's  adoption  of  a 
baby  left  on  his  threshold  in  a  famous  inn 
just  oflF  Fleet  Street.  The  picture  of  the 
laundress,  the  laundress's  daugliter.  and 
the  embryo  barrister,  his  sweetheart  (she 
and  the  uncle  and  aunt  dancing  attend- 
ance upon  the  baby,  whose  dry  nur.se  is  the 
quixotic  young  .\rnold  himself)  is  so  farci- 
cal as  almost  to  overshadow  Uw  underlying 
pathos. 

Hard  Pressed.  Bv  l"r.  ii  M.  Wliite.  (.Ward. 
Lock.) 
A  smootli-running  story.  111  which  liorso- 
racing  and  love  play  alternate  parts,  for 
a  father  wants  his  dauglitor  to  marry  a 
seemingly  rich  scoundrel,  wlio  is  after  all 
a  cheat,  gaining  his  money  by  manonivr- 
ing  a  telephone  on  top  of  a  house  overlook- 
ing a  suburban   racecourse. 

//((//  and  Half  Tragcdi/:  Scenes  in  Blaek  and 
White.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  (Black.) 
These  half-a-dozen  stories  of  schoolboy  life 
Scottish.  Irish  and  English — are  told 
with  the  fullest  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. "  Sent  to  Coventry."  the  first  story, 
contains  material  for  a  whole  volume. 
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The  interest  taken  throughout  Australasia  in  educational  affairs  is  sym- 
tomatic  of  the  desire  to  give  the  rising  generation  the  ver}^  best  upbringing  pos- 
sible. I  am  therefore,  starting  this  section  when,  every  month,  some  articles 
will  be  given,  dealing  with  educatuDnal  matters,  telling  of  what  is  being  done 
elsewhere,  or  chronicling  the  opinions  of  great  teachers  and  psychologists. 
Education  in  England  is  again  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  the  result  of 
Lord  Haldane's  efforts  will  be  closely  followed  here.  Ele  proposes  to  entirely 
reorganise  and  readjust  British  education,  and  if  his  Bill  is  passed,  it  will  create 
practically  a  new  national  system. 

The    Workers'    Educational    Association. 


Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge  is  visiting 
Australia,  at  the  invitation  of  the  E^ni- 
versities  in  order  to  tell  about  the  great 
experiment  of  democracy  which  is  being 
so  successfully  carried  on  at  home,  and 
to  advise  about  its  application  here. 

Mr.  Mansbridge  has  been  leading  a 
most  strenuous  life  since  he  arrived  in 
Melbourne,  but  he  seems  to  thrive  on 
conferences  and  meetings,  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  which  he  manages 
to  crowd  into  every  day  of  his  stay.  He 
expects  to  be  m  Sydney  early  in  August, 
and  then  goes  to  Brisbane,  Hobart,  Ade- 
laide and  Perth,  returning  again  to  Mel- 
bourne on  his  way  to  New  Zealand. 

It  was  quite  a  breath  of  the  old  coun- 
try to  have  him  look  into  the  office, 
where  he  kindly  explained  the  movement 
he  represents.  A  recital  of  the  offices 
Mr.  Mansbridge  holds  is  reminiscent  of 
the  titles  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  which 
are  announced  on  State  occasions. 
There  seems  no  end  to  them  !  His  chief 
activities  are  exercised  though,  as  gene- 
ral secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association. 

What,  I  enquired,  is  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  ? 

It  is  a  federation  of  over  2000  work- 
ing class  and  educational  organisations 
which  has  as  its  guiding  principle  that 


brains  and  character  should  alone 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  highest 
eaucational  privileges.  It  believes  that 
Universities  should  be  accessible  to  all 
who  can  fit  themselves  for  the  highest 
teaching.  After  five  }'ears'  experience 
the  Association  became  convinced  that 
its  co-operation  with  Universities  must, 
ill  the  main,  depend  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  classes  in  industrial, 
and,  if  possible,  in  rural  districts,  open 
to  working  men  and  working  wo'men 
alike,  regulated  and  governed  by  the 
students  themselves,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  a  body  composed  of  direct  re- 
presentatives of  work  people  as  well  as 
of  members  of  the  University. 

How  was  this  done? 

Seven  work  people  and  seven  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Universit)^  drafted  a 
scheme  which  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint  committees  in  each 
University  town  and  of  a  Central  Joint 
Advisory  Committee,  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  them.  These 
committees  arrange  for  the  teachers  in 
the  different  classes. 

And  what  do  the  classes  consist  of? 

A  class  is  a  group  of  people  who  may 
differ  fundamentally  in  politics,  religion 
and  theories  of  social  organisation,  but 
who   are   anxious   to   get    facts,   mental 
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training  and  a  clear  exposition  of  vary- 
ing views.  No  class  consists  of  more 
than  thirty  students,  and  comprise 
twenty-four  two-hour  lessons  each 
winter,  with  twelve  fortnightly  essays 
Each  student  pledges  himself  to  attend 
unless  illness,  employment,  or,  if  he  be 
an  official,  meetings  of  his  trade  union 
intervene.  No  one  under  iS  is  admitted, 
but  there  is  no  other  age  limit.  The 
teacher  is  regarded  not  so  much  as  an 
instructor,  rather  as  a  comrade,  who  has 
great  skill  in  imparting  knowledge 
which  he  has  had  special  opportunities 
of  acquiring.  A  teacher  who  had  been 
most  successful  confes.sed  himself  ner- 
vous before  meeting  thirty  students. 
"  W'hat  right  have  you  to  be  nervous," 
he  was  asked,  "  )'ou  are  only  one  thirty- 
first  of  the  class?"  That 'is  true,  and 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  tutorial 
classes.  It  is  a  mutual  relation.  None 
before  and  none  after.  As  one  student 
said,  the  teacher  addressed  the  class  for 
one  hour  and  the  class  addressed  the 
teacher  the  second  hour. 

What  sort  of  subjects  are  taken  up  ? 

Mainly  industrial    history  and  c'^no- 
mics,    but     literature,     history,     nn' 
science,  philosophy  and  psychology  a;_ 
have  a  place. 

Do  fees  have  to  be  paid  ? 

Usually,  I  '-  for  twelve  lessons.  This 
does  not  oi  course  do  much  towards 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  work.  The 
working  people  who  helped  devise  the 
scheme  said  that  no  man  should  earn 
less  than  iJ"400  per  annum  if  he  took  five 
classes.  In  addition  to  the  teacher  the 
chief  expense  is  in  buying  books.     The 
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and  callings  are  represented,  there  being 
-  .  '"e     a     large    number     of     unskilled 
urers. 

wo  you  find  the  attendances  keep  up  ? 

The  average  works  out  at  75  per  cent.  ; 
illness  and  overtime  are  responsible  for 
the  25  per  cent. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  starting 
similar  classes  here  ? 

Very  bright.  The  Trades  Hall  and 
the  University  are  now  conferring  in  the 
matter.     There  will  probabl\-  not  be  the 


finance  of  the  classes  is  arranged  upon      same  difficulty  over  finance  here  as  we 


a  triple  basis.  The  Universities  give  a 
grant  towards  the  tutor's  fee,  the  local 
education  authority  gives  one,  and  so 
does  the  Board  of  Education. 

And  these  grants  cover  the  cost  ? 

By  no  means  ;  both  State  and  local 
authorities  will  have  to  give  larger  sums. 

About  how  many  classes  are  there  in 
England  now? 

One  hundred  and  twenty.  A  health}' 
tutorial  class  speedily  develops  classes 
round  about  it.  One,  for  instance,  in 
the  midlands  was  the  means  of  starting 
no  less  than  23  others.     There  are  now 


have  experienced  at  home,  but  there  will 
be  difficulty  until  the  value  of  the  classes 
is  realised  in  jiractice. 

Do  you  find  much  interest  taken  here 
in  the  scheme  ? 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences  I 
ha\e  addressed  indicates  clearly  that 
there  are  great  reservoirs  of  educational 
enthusia.sm,  and  of  powers  as  yet  un- 
tapped. One  of  the  most  pleasant  ex- 
i)eriences  I  have  had  in  this  country  has 
been  meeting  men  who,  having 'been 
through  the  classes  at  home,  now  offer 
to  place  their  services  entirel\-  at  the  dis- 


some  3700  students,  of  whom  only  about      r-.osal  of  the  movement  here.'  These  will 
400   are  women.      All   kinds   of   trades      form  a  very  fair  nucleus. 
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BY  MAY^  SMYTH.* 


interesting 


During  the  past  twelve  months  the 
whole  educational  world  has  been  pro- 
foundly stirred  b}'  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  Maria  Montessori.  This 
Italian  woman  doctor  is  to-day  the 
clearest  thinker,  the  most  daring  inno- 
vator, and  bv  far  the  most 
figure  in  the  realm  of  pedagogy 

The    doctrine    of    self-education    has 
had  many  apostles,   from  Plato  down- 
wards, but  what  others 
have    preached     Dotto- 
ressa      ]\Iontessori      has 
practised,  and  with  such 
striking  results  that  pil- 
grims   flock    to    Rome 
from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  to   see   for  them- 
selves those    wonderful 
schools  in  which  perfect 
freedom      and     perfect 
discipline    go    hand-in 
hand. 

Liberty — that  is  the 
watchword  of  the  Mon- 
tessori philosophy.  It 
confers  on  the  child  an 
amount  of  freedom 
hitherto  undreamt  of  in 
our  schools,  a  freedom 
which  reveals  his  per- 
sonality, allows  him 
self  -  expression,  and 
makes  of  him  a  separate 
entity,  an  individual, 
not  a  human  automaton 
responsive  in  mechani- 
cal fashion  to  the  bid- 
ding of  his  teacher. 

He  has  liberty  to 
His  progress  towards  self-realisation  is 
not  hampered  b)-  the  unwise  though 
well-meant  pressure  applied  bv  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  preceptor.  He  is  like 
a  plant  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  gar- 
dener, who,  after  seeing  to  it  that  his 
seedling  has  the  right  kind  of  soil  and 
light,  leaves  Nature  to  do  the  rest. 

*By  special  arrangement  with  the  World's  Work 
(London). 


DR.    MARIA    MONTESSORI. 


grow 


and  develop. 


The  ]^Iontessori  teacher  provides  suit- 
able channels  for  the  natural  activities 
of  the  child,  and  leaves  him  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation.  And  step  by  step  the 
infant  mind  progresses  along  the  path 
of  self -development,  with  the  teacher 
always  in  the  background  ready  to  en- 
courage, to  sympathise,  but  never  to  in- 
terfere with  the  wholesome,  natural 
growth  of  the  individual.  Free  from 
external  pressure,  the 
child  learns  the 
discipline  of  self-con- 
trol, a  far  more 
wonderful  and  valu- 
able form  of  dis- 
cipline than  that  of 
forced  obedience. 

As  an  outlet  for  his 
energies  and  to  assist  in 
the  process  of  self-edu- 
cation, he  is  provided 
with  a  carefully  devised 
set  of  "toys,"  by  means 
of  which  his  senses,  par- 
ticularly that  of  touch,, 
receive  a  valuable  train- 
ing. He  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish the  size,  shape, 
and  weight  of  various 
objects,  to  differentiate 
between  the  finest 
shades  of  any  given 
colour,  and  even  to  mas- 
ter without  effort  the 
arts  of  reading  and 
writing. 

Until  some  two  years 
very  little  was  known  of  the 
new  teaching  outside  Italy  itself. 
But  about  that  time  the  English 
Board  of  Education,  wishing  to 
gain  first-hand  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, sent  out  to  Rome  Mr.  Edmond 
Holmes,  their  late  Chief  Inspector,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  and  report  on 
the  new  system.  Mr.  Holmes  came,  saw, 
and  was  convinced  of  its  efficacy. 
Others  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  anxious  that  this  new  vivifying 
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influence  should  be  brouoht  into  the 
schools,  and  particularly  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Great  Britain, 
formed  a  committee  to  which  Dr. 
Montessori  gave  her  formal  recognition. 
The  committee  founded  in  March,  191 2, 
the  Montessori  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  first  thing*  to  do  was  to 
send  out  into  the  world  properly  trained, 
efficient  teachers.  Dr.  Montessori  agreed 
to  instruct  a  limited  number  of  very 
carefully-selected  students  sent  her  by 
the  committee.  Miss  Lidbetter  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  some  time  previously  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bowing  and  Mrs.  Spender 
Clay  to  learn  the  system  in  order  to 
teach  their  own  children  on  Montessori 
lines.  When  she  returned,  the  two  ladies 
iinselfiishly  allowed  her  to  work  for  the 
committee  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children. 

In  August,  191 2,  Miss  Lidbetter 
began  instructing  a  class  of  village  chil- 
dren at  Runton,  in  Norfolk.  She  soon 
proved  to  the  full  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
cept that  the  letter  kills,  the  spirit  makes 
alive,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Montessori  system  is  not  a  cut-and-dried 
one  to  be  imported  en  bloc  and  slavishly 
copied  in  our  schools.  Once  the  master- 
principle  of  liberty  is  grasped,  the 
method  is  capable  of  being  modi&ed 
and  adapted  to  suit  differences  in 
character  and  climate  And  it  was  in 
this  adapting  of  the  method  to  the  needs 
of  English  children  that  the  Runton 
experiment  proved  most  valuable. 

Difficulties  were  overcome  and  pro- 
blems solved,  with  the  result  that  the 
little  Norfolk  class  is  to-day  a  striking 
example  of  what  the  Montessori  system 
can  do  for  English  children,  and  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  objection  that 
a  system  invented  by  an  Italian  woman 
for  Italian  children  is  unsuited  for  those 
of  another  race. 

AMONG   POOR   CHILDREN   AND   RICH. 

For  seven  months  Miss  Lidbetter  lived 
and  worked  at  Runton.  Then,  fortified 
by  this  valuable  experience,  it  was  felt 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  trans- 
planting her  to  the  sphere  of  work  for 
which  the  committee  had  ultimately 
intended  her— viz.,  an  infant  class  in  a 
public  elementary  school.  Leaving  the 
Runton  class  in  charge  of  a  capable  and 


sympathetic  assistant,  who  had  worked 
with  her  there  for  some  months  previous 
to  her  departure,  Miss  Lidbetter  started 
work  at  the  beginning  of  April.  191 3,  in 
a  village  school  in  Buckinghamshire, 
under  the  control  of  the  Count v  Educa- 
tion  Committee.  There  she  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  interesting  and  important 
work  of  adapting  the  Montessori  s\-stem 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  elemen- 
tary school,  and  may  all  success  attend 
her  efforts. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Miss 
Lidbetter's  work  represents  the  sum.  total 
of  Montessori  achievement  in  England 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  A  fel- 
low student  of  Miss  Lidbetter's  in 
Rome,  Miss  Dufresne,  came  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  191 2  and  was  engaged 
by  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Saunderson 
of  Lyndhurst,  to  direct  a  Montessori 
class  made  up  of  her  own  children  and 
those  of  neighbouring  friends.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  of  the  two  classes 
being  conducted  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land, one  consisted  of  children  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  other  of  those 
of  the  well-to-do. 

In  each  case  the  experiment  was  an 
undoubted  sviccess^  proving  that  the 
Montessori  system  is  not  one  for  poor  or 
for  rich,  but  for  all  children,  whether 
they  come  from  palace  or  from  hovel. 
And,  in  this  fact,  and  in  the  larger 
humanity  and  wider  sympathies  which 
self -education  creates  may  we  not  hope 
for  a  solution  of  many  of  the  vexed 
social  problems  of  this  unquiet  age? 

A  "  LABORATORY  TEST." 

I  will  now  touch  on  the  Fielden  ex- 
periment at  Manchester,  the  result  of 
which  was  made  known  by  Professor 
Findlay  in  an  address  given  by  him 
last  March  at  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Professor  Findlay  confessed  at  the  out- 
set that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  under- 
taken with  considerable  misgiving  what 
they  described  as  a  "  laborator\-  test  "of 
the  Montessori  method.  They  came  to 
the  work  somewhat  prejudiced  against 
the  Dottoressa's  system,  but  ready  to 
give  it  what  they  considered  a  fair  trial. 

And  here  it  must  be  remarked  that 
prejudiced,  uns}mpalhetic  teachers  were 
Iiardly  likel)-  to  get  the  best  results  from 
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the  children  in  their  charge.  But  despite 
even  this  drawback  the  system 
triumphed. 

It  was  applied  in  the  kindergarten- 
room  of  the  Fielden  school,  and  accur- 
ate daily  records  were  kept  of  the  results 
in  the  case  of  each  child.  At  the  end  of 
four  months,  those  who  had  conducted 
the  experiment  were  compelled  to  give 
the  Montessori  system  their  anproval  as 
one  which  accelerated  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  child  on  many  sides  of 
his  nature,  which  fostered  independence 
and  self-reliance,  and  which  produced 
unselfishness  and  consideration  for 
others. 

An  even  more  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful experiment  was  that  conducted 
during  the  past  winter  at  the  Canterbury 
Road  Council  Infant  School,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Birmingham.  In  this  school 
there  are  now  two  Montessori  classes. 
One — the  "  babies'  "  class^ — has  been 
"  doing  Montessori  "  for  about  six 
months.  The  other — the  lowest  class 
but  two — has  been  doing  it,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  for  about  a  fortnight.  In 
the  former  class  there  are  forty-eight 
children,  and  in  the  latter  sixty,  and  in 
each  case  the  class  is  in  the  hands  of 
only  one  teacher.  .These  teachers  had 
never  seen  a  Montessori  class  at  work, 
but  they  had  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  Dottoressa's  book.  In  the  babies' 
class  the  experiment  has  been  splendidly 
successful.  Of  the  other  class  it  is  too 
early  to  say  much,  but  Miss  Phillips,  the 


head  mistress,  says  that  liberty  has  al- 
ready begun  to  humanise  the  children. 
It  is  the  effect  of  freedom  (as  given 
under  the  Montessori  system)  on  charac- 
ter which  impresses  her  most  strongly  ; 
but,  apart  from  this,  she  thoroughly  be- 
lieves in  the  system  and  is  going  to  ex- 
tend it  gradually  in  her  school. 

All  this  time — i.e.,  during  the  winter 
of  191 2- 1 3,  the  Montessori  Society  had 
been  quietly  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  educational  reform  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  D.  Montessori.  Students 
were  sent  to  Rome  for  special  instruc- 
tion, lectures  were  given  and  pamphlets 
distributed.  But  until  the  training  of 
the  society's  students  was  complete 
nothino^  further  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  establishing  schools. 

The  work  of  Montessorians  has  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months  been  almost 
entirel)'  that  of  preparing  the  soil  and 
sowing  the  seed.  They  cherish  the  hope 
that  a  day  is  coming  when  children  will 
be  treated  as  individual  human  beings, 
each  free  to  develop  all  the  possibilities- 
for  good  latent  in  his  nature ;  when 
liberty,  not  restraint,  will  be  the  motto 
of  our  teachers  ;  and  when  the  self-con- 
trol begotten  of  that  liberty  will  pro- 
duce a  finer  race  of  citizens,  a  higher 
type  of  humanity  than  any  England  has 
}-et  seen. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
Montessori  system  in  America,  and  ere 
long  no  doubt  this  revolution  in  teach- 
ing will  be  tried  in  ^Australasia. 


SCEN1ES    FROM    THE    MONTESSORI    SCHOOL    AT    LYNDHUBST. 

The  pictures  are  used  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Bell  from  their  forthcoming  book  on  the. 

Montessori  method  in  England. 
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ALBERT  ST.,  EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Opposite  the  Fitzroy  Gardens. 


Principal  :  Head  Master  : 

Mr.  W.  Gray,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Mr.  J.  Bee,  M.A.,  M.Sc. 

OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
IN  VICTORIA. 

Residential    Accommodation    for   70    Students. 

A  Comprehensive  Curriculum,  adapted  to 

the  needs  of  all. 

AMPLE  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Term  Days  1913  :  -1  Ith  Feb.,  3rd  June.  16th  Sept. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  obtainable  from 
Principal. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IN  VICTORIA. 


TERM  DAYS  are:  — 2ncl  Tuesday    in  Feb.,    1st  Tues- 
day in  June,  2nd  Tuesday  in  September. 

Parents  intending  to  send  their  boys  into 

residence  should  make  early  application 

for  places. 


Prospectus  on  Application, 
W.  S.  LITTLEJOHN,  M.A.,  Principal 


MODERN   LANGUAGE   MANUALS 


FOR  STUDENTS,  TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 


FRENCH 

(THIMM'S    SYSTEM) 


SELF-TAUGHT. 

(ENLARGED  AND  REVISED) 


By  J.  LAFFITTE,  B.-fes-L. 

For  learning  the  language  by  the  natural  method.  Contain- 
ing selected  and  classified  Vocabularies,  Phrases,  Idioms  and 
Conversations.widi  the  Ptionetic  Pronunciation  of  all  the  words. 
The  French  can  thus  be  read  correctly  at  a  glance.  The  pre- 
sent edition  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  substantially 
enlarged,  and  the  SCHEME  OF  PHONETICS  carefully  re- 
vised and  simplified. 

Cm.  8vo,  148  pp.    Blue  Wrapper,  1/3  ;  Eed  Cloth,  1/9. 


FRENCH  GRAMMAR  SELF-TAUGHT. 

By  J.  LAFFITTE.  B.-fes-L., 

Principal  French  Master,  City  of  London  School. 

A  course  of  simple  and  practical  lessons  in  the  Grammar  and 
construction  of  the  French  Language,  progressively  arranged 
and  fully  illustrated  with  model  sentences;  useful  e.xercises 
throughout,  and  an  Alphabetical  Vocabulary.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  native  French  Teacher  of  great  practical  experience  and 
high  standing. 

Cm.  8vo,  136  pp.    Blue  Wrapper,  1/3  ;  Red  Cloth,  1/9. 


JlEY  to   KrencH   Grammar  Self-TavigHt.  Crown  8vo.  Blue  Wrapper.  9d 

THE  SET  OF  THREE  BOOKS  In  Blue  Paper  Wrapper,  banded  together  with  Blue  Wrapper,  3- ;    in  one  volume.  Green  Cloth.  4  - 


Marlborough's     SELF-TAUGHT     Series. 

Containing  Travel  TeJk  for  Railway,  Steamboat,  Customs,  Hotel,   and  Post  Office  ;   .Amusements  ;    Conversations,  Vocabu- 
laries, EUementary  Grammar,  Tables  of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures,  etc.  with  the  ENGLISH  Phonetic  PRO.NLINCIATIOM. 


Red        Blue 
Self-  Cloth.  Wrapper. 
ARABIC  (Syrian)  taught    3s.  ...  2s.  6d. 

BURMESE       7s.  ...  6s. 

DANISH  ...       „        3s.  ...  2s.  6d. 

DITCH  ...       „        3s.  ...  2s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  (Arabic)  „         3s.  ...  2s.  6d. 

ESPERANTO 1s.9d.    Is.  3d. 

FINNISH  ...       „        3$.  ...  2s.  6d. 


FRENCH       .. 
GERMAN       ... 
GREEK  (Modern) 
HINDUSTANI 
HUNdARIAN 
ITALIAN       ... 
JAPANESE  ... 


Red        Blue 
Self-  Cloth.  Wrapper. 
taught  is.  9d....ls.  3d. 

Is.  9d....ls.  3d. 

-       ...2s.  6d. 

3s.      ...2s.  6d. 

3$.      ...2s.  6d. 

Is.  9d.... Is.  3d. 

3s.      ..2s.  6d. 


SOLD  by  all   BOOKSELLERS  and   BOOKSTALLS.       London:    E. 


NORWEGIAN 
PERSIAN 
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SPANISH 
SWtlilSH 
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MARLBOROUGH 
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Cloth. 
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35. 
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W.  KIRKUP,  T.  &  G.  Buildings,  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON,  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  BEST  SCHOOLS  and 
TUTORS  in  ENGLAND  and  on  the  CON- 
TINENT, will  be  pleased  to  aid  parents  in 
their  selection  by  sending  (free  of  charge)  pros° 
pectuses  and  full  particulars  of  reliable  and 
highly  recommended  establishments.  When 
writing,  please  state  the  age  of  pupil,  the 
district  preferred,  and  give  some  idea  of  the 
fees  to  be  paid. 

Parents  from  the  Colonies  should,  pn  arrival 
in  England,  call  and  consult  Mr.  J.  H. 
Paton  before  deciding  upon  a  school. 

J.  &  J.  PATON, 

Educational    Agents, 

J  43    CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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IMPERIAL  VIEWS  ON  EDUCATION. 


The  Lord  Chancellor's  various  pro- 
nouncements upon  the  necessity  for  the 
reorganisation  or  readjustment  of  the 
British  educational  system  are  so  vital 
that  as  a  natural  sequence  many  and 
various  opinions  have  been  put  before 
the  public  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers.  The  ideas  of  the  two  great 
educationalists  who  have  each  embodied 
their  opinion  in  a  book  will  prove  useful. 

Dr.  Grav  has  had 
the  practical  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years 
as  headmaster  of 
Bradfield  College, 
which  he  found  in 
the  depths  a  n  cl 
brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency. 
He  is  himself  an 
Oxford  man,  who 
has  since  his  retire- 
ment from  Brad- 
held  gained  fresh 
insight  into  educa- 
tional matters  as  a 
member  of  the 
Mosely  Commis- 
sion, f.nd  by  his 
departmental  work 
in  British  Colum- 
bia, and,  moreover, 
those  who  passed 
through  his  hands 
at  Bradfield  will 
agfree  that  he  is  en- 
titled  to  speak  with 
authority.  In  his 
book,  "The  Public 
Schools  and  the 
Empire  "  (Williams 
and  Norgate),  he 
experiences,    which 


D."^.     H.     R.     CRAY. 


of  the  scholastic  profession  are  not  fit 
for  independence  and  unfettered 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  it 
to  be  a  crying  shame  that  the\-  have  been 
accorded  so  few  marks  of  public  recog- 
nition for  their  able,  loyal,  and  self- 
denying  services.  But  nothing  short  of 
external  control  will  get  rid  of  the 
chaotic  and  unscientific  systcm^ — or  want 
of  system — under  which  the  education 

of  the  future  citizen 
is  carried  out.  For 
the  grounds  upon 
which  Dr.  Gray 
founds  his  convic- 
tion our  readers 
must  go  to  the  book 
itself ;  no  short 
summary  could 
give  their  value 
adequately. 

Scarcely  a  phase 
of  schoolboy  life  is 
left  untouched  in 
his  book,  which 
deals  with  the  sys- 
tem of  housemas- 
ters, the  mistake  of 
all  teachers  being 
University  men,  the 
question  of  pre- 
fects, holidays, 
boys  who  fail  to 
profit  by  the  or- 
dinary system,  the 
necessity  for  a  reli- 
gious basis,  a  little 
discretion  as  re- 
gards sports,  and 
so  on  ;  but  the  one 


summarises  his 
ead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  external  control  over 
all    stages    of   education  i«,    in    the    in- 


point  upon  which 
he  la\-s  great  emphasis  is  the  fact 
that  revision  must  begin  with  the 
universities,  meaning,  of  course,  Ox- 
ford  and  Cambridge.     The  system   by 


terests  of  Empire,  the  only  remed}'  for     which  boys  who  have  not  the  least  likeli 
the  existing  state  of  educational  chaos. 

This  opinion  Dr.  Gray  holds — not 
through  an  undue  bias  in  favour  of  ex- 
tending the  power  of  the  State  over  the 
life  of  the  individual  citizen  ;  not  be- 
cause the  body  of  men  who  fill  the  ranks 


hood  of  going  to  any  universit\- — that 
is  to  sa)-,  the  large  majority  of  the 
scholars  in  England's  secondary  schools 
—must  pass  under  the  yoke  of  the 
examinations  of  these  rival  universities 
is  more  than  absurd,  it  is  harmful  to  the 
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last  degree.  Dr.  Gray  uses  the  term 
"  rival  universities  "  because,  while  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  have  a  Joint  Certi- 
ficate Board  there  is  no  co-operation  of 
the  two  Universities  in  worknig  the  or- 
dinary locals.  It  requires  but  very  little 
thought  to  see  that  this  takes  away  much 
freedom  for  that  individual  expression 
upon  \\hich  Dr.  Gray  so  strongly  insists. 

For  a  well-thought-out  plan,  Lord 
Haldane  would  apparently  advise  us  to 
go  to  Germany  as  an  example  ;  but  our 
other  educationalist,  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton,  in  his  "  Studies  in  Foreign 
Education  "  (Harrap),  would  incline  us 
more  towards  the  French  methods.  Mr. 
Brereton  is  a  Cambridge  man,  a  Licen- 
cie-es-Lettres.  has  passed  some  years 
in  France  and  America,  and  as  Divi- 
sional Inspector  for  the  London  County 
Council,  he  naturally  lays  great  stress 
upon  vocational  education  as  the  prac- 
tical need  of  the  day. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Brereton  says  truly 
that  we  cannot  go  to  school  w'ith  any 
nation,  or,  m  other  words,  we  cannot 
blindly  adopt  the  organisation  or 
methods  of  any  of  our  neighbours,  for 
each  nation  has  its  own  particular  way 
of  dealing  with  its  educational  questions 
as  a  result  of  long  years  of  trial  and 
experiment  ;  but  we  can  try  to  study  and 
understand  the  methods,  and,  above  all, 
the  loving  care  and  insight  that  each 
nation  lavishes  on  the  coming  genera- 
tion. But  to  do  this  needs  an  expert 
knowledge  of  the  educational  systems 
of  other  countries,  and  in  default  of  that 
personal  examination  for  w^hich  so  few 
of  us  have  the  capacity  and  still  fewer 
the  necessary  time  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brere- 
ton here  places  his  own  expert  know- 
ledge at  our  service.  It  is  at  the  in- 
stance of  educational  experts  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  the  approbation  of  such 
Frenchmen  as  MM.  Poincare,  Ribot, 
Gautier,  Liard,  etc.,  that  these  "  Studies  " 
have  been  presented  to  the  public. 

^Mr.  Brereton  strongly  advises  us  to 
examine  thoroughly  the  intellectual  side 
of  French  education,  especially  the  cult 
of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  moral  education  through  reach- 
ing the  emotional  side  by  means  of  the 
intellect.  At  the  same  time  he  counsels 
us  to  go  to  Germany  for  an  illustration 
of  their  methods  of  preparing  the  stu- 


dents for  their  vocation  in  life,  the  pre- 
paration for  a  livelihood  being  one  of 
the  specialised  aims  of  State  education. 

The  English  methods  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  character  are  approved  on  all 
sides,  but  the  system  of  examinations, 
leading  to  over-pressure  and  hanging 
like  a  never-lifting  cloud  over  the  Eng- 
lish school,  are  too  often  simply  an 
audit  of  knowledge  or  a  mere  audit  of 
facts,  for  the  examinations  on  the  whole 
are  largely  a  matter  of  memory  ;  origin- 
ality is  too  rareh^  souo"ht  for  or  desired. 
When  a  French  University  Professor  is 
shown  an  English  examination  paper 
containing  some  ten  or  twelve  questions, 
he  is  lost  in  astonishment,  and  when  he 
is  told  that  full  marks  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  answering  them  all,  and  that 
but  three  hours  are  allowed  for  the 
i")aper,  he  is  dumbfounded.  For  in  a 
Lycee  only  one  or  two  questions,  would 
be  given  for  a  three  hours'  composition. 

Mr.  Brereton  tells  us  how  the  Classics 
are  taught  in  Germany.  He  describes 
the  later  movements  in  French  secon- 
dary education,  such  as  the  work  of  M. 
Demolins  and  those  who  have  followed 
him,  gives  some  extraordinary  valuable 
information  on  French  rural  education  ; 
a  most  interesting  account  of  French 
physical  education,  showing  also  that 
the  Swedish  system,  though  practised  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Paris,  has  not 
taken  much  ground  elsewhere,  for  the 
Swedish  exercises  are  too  often  meaning- 
less as  far  as  ordinary  purposeful  ac- 
tions are  concerned,  whereas  the  French 
ideal  appears  to  be  that  of  a  living  being 
in  movement  whose  development  takes 
place,  not  by  excessive  attention  first  to 
this  part  and  then  to  that,  but  to  a  large 
extent  synthetically  and  harmoniously. 

The  concluding  chapter  gives  Mr. 
Brereton's  view  of  education  in  America. 
His  is  not  a  book  to  be  lightly  taken  up 
'and  glanced  through,  for  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  some  thirty  years  of  observation 
by  an  expert  who  here  places  his  infor- 
mation at  the  disposal  of  thoughtful 
men. 

Both  authors  write  essentially  for  the 
patriotic  man  who  desires  that  his  coun- 
try should  have  the  best  of  everything 
going,  and  for  the  parent,  whose  chil- 
dren's interests  are  so  entirely  concerned. 
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A    GREAT     Hllil.i:    C  OMMKi^T^VIiV 

Tbe   Hlustra^ted 

Ceotury  Bible 

The  Century  Bible  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Learning;  it  gives  con- 
cisely and  authoritativelv  the  latest  conclusions  of  the  MOST  LEARNED 
BIBLICAL  SCHOLARS  OF  THE  DAY.  It  is  very  beautifully  illustrated,  the 
pictures  being-  specially  designed  to  assist  readers  to  realise  the  background 
and  atmosphere  of   the  Biblical   writings. 

The  series  of  illustrations  includes  Monarchs  of  the  Olden  Days,  with  their 
Cities,  Temples,  and  Monuments  ;  also  a  complete  series  of  Illustrated  Biblical 
Scenes.  THE  CENTURY  BIBLE  AND  COMMENTARY  HAS  BEEN  EDITED 
BY  PRINCIPAL  WALTER  E.  ADENEY,  M.A.,  D.D.,  assisted  by  the  follow- 
ing leading  scholars:  — 

W.  H.  Bennett.   M.A.,   Litt.D.,  D.D.  K<?p.  W.  F.  T/ifthouse,  M  A. 

Rev.  A.   R,  S.  Kenneclv.  M.A..  D.D.  Rev.   K.   F.   Horfoii,   M.A.,   D.D. 

Rev.   H.    Wheeler   Robinson,    M.A.,   B.D.  Rev.   S.   R.   Driver.   D.D..   Litt.D. 

Rev  G.  AY.  Thatcher.  ii.A.,  D.D.  R«v.   R.   H.   Charles,   D.D. 

Principal    Skinner,    M.A.,    D.D.  Rev.  Professor  Slater,  .\f.A. 

Rev.   W.   Harvie   Jellie,   M..A.,   B.D.,   Litt.D.  Rev.   J.    A.    M-Clvuiont.   D.D. 

Rev.    T.    Witton    Da  vies,    B..\.,    Ph.D  Rev.  J.  Vernon  Bartlett,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Rev.    A.    S.    Peake,   M.A.,    D.D.  Principal    A.   E.   Garvie,   M.A..   D.D. 

Rev.   W.    T.    Davison,    M.A.    D.D  Professor   J.    Ma.ssie.    M.A.,    D.D. 

Rev.   G.   Cnrrie   Martin,   M.A.,    B.D.  Rev.    Principal    Salmond,    M.A..    D.D. 

Prin.   O.   C.   Whitehouse,   ILA.,   D.D.  Rev.  C.  Anderson  Scott,  M.A.,  B.D. 

The  Century  Bible  is  a  Bible  and  Commentary  in  one.  It  not  only  contains 
the  complete  Bible,  but  also  a  full  and  entirely  new  Commentary  on  every  book 
of  the  Bible,  texts  and  references  in  the  Bible  being  fullv  explained.  EACH 
BOOK  HAS  BEEN  EDITED  BY  A  SCHOLAR  OF  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTA- 
TION, and  the  introductions  supplied  by  the  various  editors  are  distinguished 
by  breadth  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  as  well  as  by  the  sincerity  and  depth 
of  their  devotion  to  the  Christian   ideal. 

SOME     APPRECIATIONS. 

'•THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY"  writes:  "'The  Century  Bible'  justifies  its 
title.  It  touches  the  high-watei  mark  of  popularised  Biblical  scholarship  and  of 
book  production.  In  every  respect  it  may  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unqualitied 
praise." 

REV.  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D.,  Kdmburgh,  writes:  "It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids   to  getting  at   the   thought   of  the  Epistle  ever  written." 

THE  "CHRISTIAN  NEWS":  "Our  readers  should  not  fail  to  possess 
the  whole  of  '  The  Centurv  Bible.'  '" 

THE  "METHODIST  WEEKLY"  writes:  "One  of  the  most  helpful  and 
admirable  series   of  books   for  Bible   students  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  Nbw  Centurv  Bible  is  issued  in  16  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
Each  volume  is  of  a  "handy  size,  6h  in.  x  4J  in. 

THE  CENTURY  BIBLE  AND  COMMENTARY  IS  INVALUABLE  TO 
ALL  BIBLICAL  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS,  and  in  order  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  cvervone  the  Standard  Publishing  Co.  has  arranged  special 
terms  of  purchase.  A  complete  illustrated  prospectus  has  been  drawn  up,  which 
will  tell  you  how  vou  can  obtain  the  whole  16  volumes  on  a  first  payment  of  5/-, 
the  balance  being"  paid   bv   regular  monthly  payments. 

You  are  invited  to  fill  up  the  tnrm  below,  when  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  will 
be  sent  to  vou  without  anv  charge  or  obligation  on  your  part.  You  should  fill 
this'  up  To-day,  as  the  number  of  copies  available  is  limited. 

A    FREE    BOOKLET. 

To   the   STAXDAIM)   PI  Itl.lSHING   CO.    PTY.     T-TD.,   100   Flinders   Street.   Melbourne. 

T>io-,iio  Pfiid  me  free  of  cliarire.  and  witliout  any  ohIiKation  on  my  part,  your  illus- 
trated prolpo.tns  of  THK  STA.VDARD  K[)1T10X  OV  THK  .CKNTURY  BIBLE  AND  COM- 
MENTARY   IX   16   yOLU.MES,   and    paiticnlarB    ot    your    special    tonus   of    purchase. 

Name ,  Addrc.s         

(Send    this    form.    '>r   a    I'dsIcmi  il.    iiicrit  ion  iiil:    l,cvic\v    ot     l.cviows.    l.^.l 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOORS  OF  REFERENCE 


Who's  Who.  1913 

An    Annual    Biographical    Dictionary. 

Lar^e  post  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net  (by   post),     18/- 

Or  bound  in   full  red  leather,   with   rounded   corners   and  ffilt  edges. 

Price  net  (by  post),     24/- 
This   year's    issue   contains    about    25,000  biographies. ^ 

Who's  Who  Year-Book,  1912-13 


5 

Containing-    Tables    complementary  to  the  information  gfiven  in  Who's 
Who.  Price  net   (by  post), 


Englishwoman's  Year-Book 
and  Directory,  1913 


The   Writers  and    Artists' 
Year-Book,   1913 


A    Directory    for    Writers,    Artists,  and   Photogrraphers. 

Giving-  in  compact  form  addresses  to  which  MSS.  may  be  sent,  and  the 

kind  of   "copy"   preferred. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by  post). 


The   Social    Guide  for  1913 

A  Guide  to  every  Social  Function    of    Note,    more    especially    in    the 

United  Kingdom. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by   post) 

Also  bound  in  full  leather,   with  rounded  corners.     Price  net   (by  post) 


Black's    Medical    Dictionary 

This  book  is  of  novel  scope,  and  aims  at  gfiving-  a  g-eneral  view  of 
medical  science  and   treatment   to  the  averagre  reader. 

Fourth  Edition,  completing-  21,000  copies.  With  four  illustrations  in 
colour,  as  well  as  over  380  black  and  white  illustrations  in  the 
text.      Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Price  net  (by  post) 


Books    That    Count 

A  Dictionary  of  Standard  Books. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


13 


Crown   Svo,    cloth.                                                                Price  net  (by  post),       3/- 
A  handbook,   kept  regularly  up  to   date,   to  which  women  can  turn  for 
information    regarding    the    progress    of    the    various    branches    of 
work,   politics,   amusement,   philanthropy  or  what  not. 


1/3 


3/- 
4/6 


Price  net  (by  post)       5/6 


Of   all   Booksellers   in    A^ustralasia. 

Published  by  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 

■4,    5,    &L    6    SoHo    Sqviare,    London,    "W. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review     of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  IN  ITALY. 


The  manifold  advantages  of  open-air 
instruction  in  the  case  of  delicate  chil- 
dren, especially  of  those  having  a  pre- 
disposition to  tuberculous  disease,  are 
quite  generally  realised.  In  a  recent  bul- 
letin of  La  Scuola  di  Roma,  Signer 
Grilli  gives  some  particulars  concerning 
the  utilisation  of  this  idea  in  Rome, 
where  there  are  at  present  six  schools  of 
this  type  in  operation,  while  in  many  (jf 
the  other  schools  provision  is  made  for 
giving  outdoor  instruction  to  the  pupils 
•during  a  part  of  the  session. 

The  open-air  schools,  properly  so 
called,  constitute  what  might  be  termed 
"  school  colonies."  Here  are  grouped 
together  from  the  different  city  schools 
those  children  whose  physical  condition 
indicates  the  special  need  of  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  To 
secure  this  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
the  children  protection  in  bad  weather, 
pavilions  of  a  special  type  have  been 
built,  with  removable  walls,  so  that  while 
constituting  closed  but  well-ventilated 
halls  m  bad  weather,  they  give  merely  a 
roof  shelter  in  fair. 

Of  the  conditions  governing  these 
open-air  schools.  Signer  Grilli  writes  :  — 

The  boys  and  girls  admitted  to  the 
■classes  are  in  school  daily,  except  Sun- 
days, from  8  a.m.  to  sundown.  They 
are  provided  gratis  with  three  meals 
daily  and  their  school  tasks  are  suitably 
reduced,  only  two  and  one-half  hours' 
daily  study  being  required,  divided  into 
half-hour  periods,  alternating  with 
periods  of  absolute  rest,  play,  respira- 
tory exercises,  or  light  gymnastics.  The 
medical  examination  made  before  recep- 
tion into  the  school  is  repeated  twice  a 
month,  so  as  to  determine  the  results  of 
the  physico-psychic  treatment. 

The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  study, 
with  the  corresponding  reduction  of 
mental  effort  and  nerve  waste  ;  the  pure 
air  constantly  renewed  ;  the  light,  air, 
and  ^un  baths,  sui)pleniented  by  a 
weekly  bath  in  pure  water  ;  the  i^rovision 
is  simple,  pure,  substantial  food  and  of 


Ruspini  syrup  ;  the  alternation  of  study 
and  play,  of  exercise  and  repose,  the 
substitution  of  the  intuitive  for  the  ver- 
bal method  of  teaching ;  the  constant 
watchfulness  of  doctors  and  teachers  ; 
the  pleasant  companionship  of  these 
fresh  young  souls,  unfolding  like 
flowers  under  the  beneficent  influence  of 
natural  forces  ;  all  these  contribute  to 
render  this  type  of  school  effective. 

These  schools  are  in  a  measure  "  peri- 
patetic," as  the  children  are  furnished 
with  specially  constructed  portable 
chair-desks,  which  make  it  possible  to 
hold  sessions  occasionally  in  various 
jjarts  of  the  city,  in  the  Coliseum,  in  the 
Janiculum,  etc.,  where  the  pupils  may 
study  the  history  of  Rome  surrounded 
by  the  monuments  of  her  glorious  past. 

In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
plan  as  widely  as  possible,  arrangements 
have  been  made  in  several  other  schools 
to  give  the  pupils  open-air  instruction 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  school  session, 
each  class  in  turn  being  transferred  for 
a  brief  period  to  a  court,  garden  or  ter- 
race connected  with  the  school  building. 
In  the  schools  of  this  class  one  free  re- 
past IS  provided  for  the  children,  if 
necessary,  or  the  parents  share  the  ex- 
pense of  this  meal  equally  with  the 
school,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so.  Of 
this  category  Signor  Grilli  says  :  — 

Given  the  poor  condition  of  some  old  school 
buildings,  destined  indeed  soon  to  disapj)ear 
to  make  place  for  the  fine  modern  edifices 
now  being  constructed,  the  schools  of  this 
type  represent  a  transition  stage,  soon  to 
pass  away.  When  all  the  projected  school 
buildings  shall  have  been  or<.H?ted,  there  will 
be,  an  opiiortunity  to  establish  new  open- 
air  schools  in  the  environs  of  the  Eternal 
City,  or  in  urban  villas,  where  each  morning 
at  the  school  hour,  thanks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rapid  transit  facilities,  our  children 
may  be  sonfc  forth  into  the  open  country. 
Hero  they  cam  at  once  drink  from  th.>  jnire 
springs  of  knowliHJge  ant!  al)Sorb  the  life- 
giving  forces  of  Nature.  The  propo.sinl  per- 
manent school  colony  at  Oskia,  to  be  called 
II  sole  per  tutti ;  "The  Sun  for  All,"  will  be 
typical  of  what  can  be  nccomplishod  in  this 
directioTi. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALEX.  JOBSON,  A.LA. 

BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 


It  IS  not  very  clear  from  the  March, 
191 3,  report  of  this  bank  why  it  should 
have  been  thoug-ht  necessary  to  disclose 
so  large  a  profit  as  ^^"285,746  for  the 
half-year.  The  earnings  have  for  some 
time  now  been  steadily  rising,  but  the 
movement  in  each  half-year  has  for  the 
most  part  been  a  small  one.  But  now 
the  bank  suddenly  admits  to  earning 
over  ;^70,ooo  more  than  it  did  last  Sep- 
tember, itself  a  record  period.  One  rea- 
son for  this  no  doubt  is  that  the  directors 
desired  to  add  i^  10,000  to  the  officers' 
provident  fund,  and  i^i  5,600  to  the 
Buckland  fund  (another  staff  fund). 
But  these,  taken  with  the  additional 
;£8ooo  required  for  the  dividend  of 
;;6''i  58,000,  do  not  account  for  more  than 
;^33,ooo  of  the  new  profit.  The  neces- 
sity then  for  that  amount  of  extra  pro&t 
is  clear,  but  not  so  that  of  disclosing  so 
large  a  balance  of  new  profit  in  order 
that  the  reserve  fund  addition  might  be 
raised  by  ;£'3 5,000  to  ia 00,000. 


There  was,  of  course,  a  reason  for  this, 
and  presumably  a  good  reason,  too,  but 
the  chairman  in  his  speech  never  hinted 
of  its  nature.  It  is  not  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  the  directors  think  the  pub- 
lished reserves  should  be  increased  more 
rapidly  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  satis- 
factory margin  of  assets  over  liabilities. 
Up  till  quiet  recently  the  deposits  have 
grown  so  rapidly  that  only  by  fresh 
issues  of  capital  and  by  solid  additions 
to  the  reserves  has  a  reasonable  margin 
been  preserved.  But  of  late  the  deposits 
have  not  moved  up  so  quickly,  and  the 
margin  has  improved.  Some  further  im- 
provement, however,  is  probably  desired 
which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  un- 
usually large  reserve  addition  this  time. 


In  the  ]3ast  twelve  months  the  funds 
Oi  the  bank  have  risen  by  over 
i,^  1, 830,000  to  almost  ^^47, 500,000. 
T'nese  new  funds  were  provided  by  the 
bills  payable  and  other  liabilities  in- 
creasing by  ;^2,ooo,ooo  to  nearly 
;£"6,900,ooo,  while  new  capital  and  re- 
serves of  i^5 50,000  also  contributed  to 
them.  The  growth  in  bills  payable,  etc., 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  Commonwealth 
Bank,  which  since  January  last,  has  kept 
its  State  accounts  with  this  bank.  But 
much  of  what  was  gained  thereby  was 
lost  by  the  transfer  of  the  Federal 
Government  deposits  to  the  Common- 
wealth Bank.  This  drain  was  checked 
to  some  extent  by  incoming  public  de- 
posits, and  the  total  did  not  fall  by 
more  than  i^6oo,ooo-  to  ;£'34,8oo,ooo. 

^  ■Jit  ^ 

The  new  funds  mentioned  above  went 
entirely  into  the  liquid  assets,  which 
benefited  also  by  a  reduction  of 
£760,000  in  the  advances  to  ;^25,38o,ooo. 
As  a  result,  the  bank  held  in  liquid 
assets  ;£;"2 1, 300,000,  over  ;^2,6oo,ooo 
more  than  it  did  a  year  before  and  re- 
presenting more  than  51  per  cent,  of  the 
public  liabilities. 

*  *         * 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  bank's 
shares  (;£'20  paid  with  a  reserve  liability 
of  ;£"2o)  are  selling-  at  ^^'40  is.  6d.,  yield- 
ing just  under  5  per  cent.  As  the  re- 
serves of  over  ^^2,337,000,  represent  £1^ 
ys.  per  share  a  purchaser  at  this  price  is 
paying  about  £6  14s. — per  share  for 
inner  reserves  which  the  investment 
market,  however,  does  not  consider  to 
be  an  unduly  heavy  valuation.  The  ne.w 
shares  issued  on  June  30  are  rather 
cheaper,  ^^39  5s. — for  they  will,  of 
course,  only  rank  for  a  quarter's  divi- 
dend in  September. 
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What  Are  Your  Children  Reading? 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  problems  in  the  up-bringing 
of  Children  is  WHAT  TO  GIVE  THEM  TO  READ. 

Almost  as  soon  as  a  child  knows  its  ABC  it  has  a  desire  to  read 
like  "  father,"  and  it  is  here  that  difficulties  begin. 

Most  children  are  ready  to  learn,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  "  lessons."  They  want  to  be  interested  and 
amused,  not  forced  to  acquire  knowledge.  Are  you  giving  your 
children  something  to  read  that  will  help  them  now,  in  school, 
and  in  after   life  ? 

The  Children's  Encyclopaedia 

Will  help  you  as  it  has  helped  thousands  of  others. 

Let  your  little  ones  peep  into  the  pages  of  THE  CHILDREN'S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  and  they  will  never  want  to  be  idle  again. 
They  will  find  a  new  interest  in  old  surroundings.  They  will 
begin  to  think  for  themselves  instead  of  asking  their  elders  to  do 
the  thinking  for  them. 

The  8  Large,   Cloth-bound  Volumes  (91  inches  by  bl  inches)  put  before      YOUR    child 
a  mass  o?  interesting  information  and  stories    in    such    a    way     that    it    learns    without 

knowing  it  is  learnmg. 

By  the  means  of    over    8,033   Beautiful    Illustrations,    many    of     them    coloured,      it 
shows  in  pictures  whai   the  text  describes  in  wjrds. 

The    Encyclopaedia     is     divided     into    the    following    sections,  each    one   dealing 
with  things  that  every  child    wants    to    know,    and    describing    them    in    plain, 
simple  language  that  any  child  can  understand  and  appreciate  :^ 


Story  of  the  Earth. 
T?ible  Stories. 
The  Child'.s  Own  Life. 
Wondors  Aioiind  Us. 
Nature  Studies. 
Orent  Men  and  Women. 
Poetry. 


The  Countries  of  the  World. 
Familiar  Things. 
Stories. 
Heroes  and  Heroines. 
Famou.s  Books. 
Things  to  ?dnke  and  Things  to  Do. 
Lessons  We  Have  at  School. 


There  are  at  least  Sixty  Special  Jfrtictes  in   each  Section. 


To  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 

T.    &  G.  Building,    Swanston  St.,   Melbourne,    Vic. 


■'lease  send  me,  carriiij;^    im,.,  ;j,i   S  Vulumes    of   The  Children's  Encyclo- 
paedia, for  which  1  enclose  Si.  and  agree  to  pay   lOi.  on  the  1st  of  each 
month  for  seven  months.     It  is  understood  that  if,  after  insiiection,  1  do 
_^  X        not  desire  to  keep  the  set  1  may  send  it  back,  carriage   paid,  snd  llie 
'^^     \       5s.  win  bo  refunded. 


SrcxED. 


\ddress. 


—  \  OcCUP.\TION. 


Tl7:i^k   you    f..r   mentioning   the   Koview    of   Homcws   wboi.    wnlnig  to   advertiser. 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Directors : 
V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman),  W.   M.  Hyndman, 

Hon.  Agar  Wynne,  Jas.  H.  Riley. 


INSURANCE 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY 

flDELITY  GUARANTEE 

PLATE  GLASS  BREAKAGE 

MARINE 

BURGLARY 

LIVE  STOCK 

CUSTOMS  BONDS  ' 

Principal  Office:    60    Market    Street,    Melbourne. 

Brandies  in  all  the  States. 

W.   TUCKER, 

General  Manager. 


Card  Index  Systems 

VERSUS 

loose:  leaf  booi\s. 


MOORE'S    MODERN    METHODS 

In  compact  Loose  Leaf  form,  o-\n 
easily  be  carried  about  without  fear 
of  injury  or  mix-a'p  should  one  Jaappen 
to   fall.        

SANDS    &L    McDOUGA-LL   PTY.  Ltd. 

Dept    of  Modern  Office  Equipment, 
365   Collins  Street     Melbovarne. 


THE   EQUITY    TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 

AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY,  £100.000;  GUARANTEE  FUND.  £10.000. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS-Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man ;  W.  H.  Irvine,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;  Donald  Mac- 
kinnon,  Esq.,  M.L.A. ;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.,  M.L.A- ; 
Stewart  Mc Arthur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :     No,  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliament 
to  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager 


MICROSCOPES 

And  All 
Accessories. 


Instruments 
from 

15s.  to  £50. 

Finest  Stock  in 
Australia. 


W.  WATSON 

&  SONS, 

78  Swanston  Street, 
^Melbourne. 


THe  finest  business 
system  and  office 
ec{\iipTnent  service. 

^uu  E  ofiEer  business  men  the  most 
modern  ideas,  and  the  greatest 
facilities  for  the  entire  equipment  of 
their  offices  with  card-index  systems 
and   loose-leaf   devices. 

Wo    specialise    in    every    system    that 
makes  for  higher  business  efficiency. 
Now    that    the    Rockwell    Wabash   Co., 
designers  of  office  furniture,  have  their 
showrooms  at  our  address  in  St.  Bride 
Street,  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate 
under   one    roof    the    most    economical 
means    of    keeping    records    by    up-to- 
date    wooden    and    fire-proof    cabinets. 
Our  service,  therefore,  is  twofold. 
Tt    will    be    obvious    to    business    men 
that   the    amalgajnation    of   two    firms, 
each    .speciialising    in     two     distinctive 
branches     of     busiiness     system,     must 
mean    better  service   and  lower   cost. 
Australian    visitors   should    not    fail    to 
call    when    in    London. 
Write    us.    or    our    agents,    to-day    for 
tiseful' matter  relating  to  efficient  office 
equipment. 

MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS  LTD., 

4s,  ST.  BRIDE  STREET.  LONDON,  EC. 


Thank  you   for  menUoning   the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertaeers. 
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GOLDSBROUGH,    MORT    &    CO.    LTD. 


The  adverse  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  pastoral  industry  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  period  materially 
affected  the  ]irofits  earned  b\'  this  com- 
]'ian\-  for  the  March,  191 3,  }'ear.  The 
decline  in  the  net  earnings  was  almost 
£^189,000,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding-  period.  This  is  attributable 
partly  to  the  drought  conditions,  and 
parth'  to  the  fact  that  in  the  previous 
two  years  the  profits  had  been  swelled 
by  the  gains  from  station  properties 
sold.  A  repetition,  therefore,  of  the 
handsome  profits  earned  in  those  years 
could  hardly  have  been  expected.  As 
the  directors  state  in  their  report  that 
none  of  the  properties  were  realised 
upon  during  the  financial  )-ear.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  declared  profits  of 
;^i 32,923  represent  solely  the  year's  trad- 
ing result.  A  true  comparison  cannot, 
therefore,  be  made  with  the  former  years 
in  which  large  gains  resulted  from  the 
sales  of  properties. 

*  *  * 

Nevertheless,  a  portion  of  the  large 
decline  was  due  to  a  shrinkage  in  the 
trading  profits.  So  much  is  admitted 
by  the  directors,  when  they  state  that 
"  the  results  of  the  drought  are  reflected 
in  the  mcdified  volume  of  business  done 
for  the  year."  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  a  perusal  of  the  comparison 
of  wool  transactions  for  the  two  years. 
In  the  1 91 2  year,  the  total  bales  dealt 
with  were  155^194,  as  against  1 18,819  for 
191 3,  a  decrease  of  36,375  bales.  The 
directors,  in  their  report,  do  not,  how- 
ever, give  any  idea  as  to  what  was  the 
actual  effect  of  the  drought  upon  the 
profits.  This  is  regrettable,  for,  in  its 
absence,  the  shareholders,  as  well  as  in- 
tending investors,  cannot  gauge  the  im- 
portance of  the  decline.  However,  the 
fault  lies  more  in  the  191 2  report  than 
that  of  the  year  under  review,  for  had 
the  profits  from  sales  of  properties  then 
been  shown,  distinct  from  trading 
profits,  a  true  comparison  would  now  be 
possible. 

The  bearing  this  question  has  upon 
the  dividend  rates,  makes  it  of  still 
crreater  importance.  In  191 2  the  rate  of 


dividend  j^aid  was  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  this  has  now  been  reduced 
to  I  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  the  past  year's  earnings  it  does 
not  appear  reasonable  to  expect  a  higher 
rate.  Still  the  directors  evidently  do  not 
consider  that  year  as  a  normal  one,  but 
rather  as  one  under  the  average.  It 
would  appear  also  from  the  report  that 
they  consider  the  outlook  for  the  current 
year  is  at  present  favourable,  and  that 
they  look  forward  to  showing  improved 
results  in  their  next  report.  The  share- 
holders, no  doubt,  will  be  pleased  to  see 
this  hope  fulfilled. 

*  *  * 

The  report  contains  no  explanation 
as  to  why  the  dividend  rate  was  reduced 
though  at  the  meeting  the  chairman  gave 
as  a  reason,  the  advisability  of  making 
provision  against  drought  and  other 
causes  of  loss.  The  15  per  cent,  divi- 
dend rate  declared  absorbed  over 
£10^,000,  leaving  only  about  ;£"27,500 
to  be  carried  forward  of  the  year's 
profits.  This,  then,  did  not  permit  of  a 
dividend  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
being  paid.  Certainly  the  board  was 
acting  rightly  in  pa)-ing  onl}'  1 5  per 
cent.,  on  the  wise  principle  that  the  divi- 
dend of  any  one  year  should  be 
governed  by  the  profits  of  such  year. 

*  *         « 

Still  out  of  the  191 2  profits,  ;6T  50,000 
was  added  to  the  reserves,  and  the  share- 
holders were  then  told  that  the  directors 
deemed  it  advisable  "  in  times  of  ab- 
nomal  prosperity  so  as  to  be  able  to 
equalise  dividends,  to  strengthen  the  re- 
serve fund."  Though  not  necessarily  a 
dividend  equalisation  reserve,  the  direc- 
tors by  making  such  an  addition  to  the 
reserve  fund,  apparenth-  treated  it  as 
such.  Despite  this  fact,  and  after  pay- 
ing 20  per  cent,  for  two  successive  years, 
the  rate  is  reduc^ed  to  1 5  per  cent.,  while, 
with  the  appropriation  of  but  ;6"3 5,000 
of  the  reserve  addition  for  the  purpose 
o'f  equalisation  of  dividends,  the  direc- 
tors would  have  been  cnaL>led  to  pay  the 
higher  rate  of  dividend.  Moreover,  out 
of  the  profit  and  loss  balance  of  over 
;{^70,6cK),  it  would  have  been  easil)'  jios- 
sible  to  pa\-  the  extra  5  per  cent. 
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THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. 

MOTTO. 

"  We  sailed  wherever  ships  could  sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  state, 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

—Tennyson. 

At  the  opening  of  all  meetings  of  the  Over  Seas  Club,  the  Club's  motto — 
as  above — is  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 

MEMBERS'  CREED. 

Believing  the  British  Empire  to  stand  for  justice,  freedom,  order  and  good 
government,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas   Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Information      concerning      the      Over-Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following:  — 

Australia:  New  Souih  Wales. — ^S.  Duncalfe, 
321  George-street. 

Victoria. — A.  Peters,  c/o.  Review  of  Re- 
views, T.  and  G.  Building,  Melbourne. 

■Queensland. — :Hon.  E.  H.  T.  Plant, 
Charters  Towers;  or  J.  Frostick, 
One  Mile,   Gympie. 

South  Australia. — A.  E.  Davej,  Currie- 
street,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania.— B..  T.  Gould,  J. P.,  94  Eliza- 
beth-street, Hobart. 

West  Australia. — W.  M.  Peters,  2 
Cathedral-avenue,  Perth. 

l^ew  Zealand. — J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominioa 
iSecretary),  79  Castle-street,  Dune- 
din. 

Fiji. — ^A.  J.  Armstrong,  Native  Office,  Suv.-- 
Fiji. 

Canada:  Quebec  Province. — E.  B.  Pritchard 
P.O.   Box  2284.   Montreal. 


Ontario.~A.  T.  McFa'-lane,  61  Met- 
calfe-street,   Ottawa. 

Manitoha. — C.  Nightinsiale,  15  Linda 
Vista,    Vaughau-road,    Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan. — E.  A.  Matthews,  P.O. 
Box  1629,  Saskatoon. 

Alberta. — T.  A.  K.  Turner,  Customs  De- 
partment, Edmonton. 

British  Columhiu. — W.  Blakemore,  T/te 
Week,  Victoria. 

Nova  Scotia. — H.  Howe,  P.O.  Box  370, 
Halifax. 

South    Africa:    Natal. — T.    W.    Jackson.    18 

Timber-street,    Pietermaritzburg. 
Transvaal. — Horace      Kent,      Henley-ou- 

Klip. 
O.F.6'.--CharlesE.  Hej'wood,    Springfon- 

tein. 
Cape   Province. — G.    J.   R.    Howells,    130 

Hatfield-street,  Capetown. 

United  Kingdom. — The  Organiser,  Over-Seas 
Clnb.  Carmelite  House,  London. 
EC. 
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LMAN  SCHOOL 


Can  You  Answer  these  Questions  Satisfactorily  ? 


1.  Have  you  great  Organising  Power? 

2.  Have  you  Directive  Power? 

3.  Have  you  the  power  of  Ideation? 

4-    Do    people    come    to    you    for    Valuable 
Ideas  ? 

5.  Are  you  a  good  reasoner? 

6.  Do    you    remain     calm     and    unflurricd 

amidst  crowding   worries  ? 

7.  Can      you      master      difficult      subjects 

easily  ? 

8.  Db-you  dominate  your  surroundings? 
g.    Have  you  a  Strong-  Will  ? 

10.  Do  you  think  logically? 

11.  Are  you   a  good  and   persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can  you  sell  goods? 

13.  Can     you     convince     people     who     are 

doubtful,  or  even  hostile? 

14.  Do  you   decide   quickly   and   rightly? 

15.  Are    you    in    demand    as    a    speaker    or 

orator  ? 


19. 

20. 
21. 


16.  Can  you  rapidly  master  difficult  facts? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do  you  remember  everything  important 

you  read  ? 
Can    you    remember    details    as    well    as 

main   principles  ? 
Is  your  memory  perfect  ? 
Can  you  concentrate  your  brain  on  one 

thing:  for  a  long  time? 

22.  Can  you  remember  long  series  of  facts, 

figures  and  dates? 

23.  Arc   you  a  good   linguist? 

24      Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  good  memory  tor  faces? 

26.  Can    you    work    hard    without    suffering 

from  brain  fag  ? 
Do  you  take  everything  in  at  a  glance? 
Are   you   earning   a   larger   income   than 

last  year? 
Are  you   successful? 


^7 
28 


20 


If  you  can  say  "  Yes"  to  all  the  above  you  are  indeed  fortunats.     If  you   cannot,   write 

for  our  booklet,    "MIND    AND    MEMORY    TRAINING."      It    tells    you    how    you    can 

soon  be  able  to  answer  most  if  not  all   the  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Pelman  System  of  .Mind  and  ^Icmory  training  offered  to  ynu   is    the  same  in  every 

particular  as   that   wliich 

H  R.H.    TKe    PRINCE    OF    WALES 

is  now  studying,   and   which  is  so  higiily  recommended   by   many   eminent   men.      Some 

of  tlie   men   are 

The  Late  W.  T.  STEAD.  Prof.  GORDON  TANNER.      Sir  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL.  M.A. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P.         Rev.  ELLIS  G.  ROBERTS.        Dr.  CHAS.  H.  HYDEMANN.  Ph.D. 

There  are  other  names  e(|ually  impressive,  but  what  interests  the  average  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  reader,  is  the  personal  opinion  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
pupils.  In  our  prospectus  are  given  letters  signed  by  people  living:  in  Australia,  some 
©f  whom  you  may  know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write.  These  pupils  arc  drawn 
from  all  classes — 
DOCTORS.  ACCOUNTANTS.  SALESMEN.  CIVIL  SERVANTS.  WORKING  MEN. 

LAWYERS.  JOURNALISTS.  MANAGERS.  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  FAR.XiERS 

CLERKS.  CLERGYMEN,  TRAVELLERS.  SERXICEMEN.  GRAZIERS. 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 


To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCriOOL  OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MiND  AND  MEMORY  Tr.mning." 


Name. 


ADDRESS.. 


Tlio  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  Post  in  12  Intere.sting  Les- 
sons. It  takes  Irom  eight  to  ten 
weeks  to  complete  the  coui^e. 
BeneCils  bigin  with  the  first 
lesson,  ami  tlie  interest  and  at- 
tention are  maintained  through- 
out. 

\\'iii>-  Ti.iw  i,>  the  Secretary. 


Of  MIND  and  MEMORY 


Th.iiik    yo.i    for  mentioning   the    Review   of     Keviewg   wlieii   writiii-:   to  advertisers. 
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Write  for  Catalogue 

THE    BERKEFELD 
FILTER   CO.  Ltd., 

121  Oxford  St., 

London, 

W. 


Pure  Drinking  Water 

is  a  necessity  in  every  house. 

'BERKm'FIll 

at  a  small  cost  will  give  yoii 
pure  and  germ-free  water 
Think  of  your  children's  heaiti 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 


For  Home  or  Colonial  Service. 

*^^^^^m^<   B:ots    are   built    for 
gentlemen     who     are 
particular  about  every 
detail     of     Footwear 
Quality,  Workmanship,  and  Comfort. 
Per  21/-  pnir 
Fortiin  posiaje  extra.  Caniase paidin  U.K. 

THE  "  FIFE  ".IS  SMART  IN  APPEARANCE  AND  LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT. 

Hand  sewn  from  best  materials.  Box  Calf,  Glaci  Kid  (Ian 
or  black),  all  sizes.  Send  size  (or  worn  boot)  and  P.O.O.  pay. 
able  at  Strathmislo  P.O.,  Scotland.    Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WHEREVER    THE    MAIL   GOES THE    "  FIFE"    GOES. 

A.T.  HOGQ,  No.138,STRATHMIGLO,  FIFE 

Pioneer  and  Leader  of  ihe  "  Boots  by  Post  "  trade. 


Culleton's    Heraldic    Office 

tor  the  artistic  production  of  Heraldic 
painting  and  engraving.  Seals  for  cor- 
porations, private  seals,  signet  rings,  dies 
for  notepaper,  book  plates,  heraldic 
stained  glass,  memorial  brasses.  Engrav 
ing  and  designing  for  all  purposes. 

92  Piccidilly,   London 
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PEDIGREES  &  APvMS    ^English  &  Foreign). 

Mr.  Culleton  traces  pedigrees  of  middle  class  as  well  as 
landed  families,  with  proofs  from  public  records.  Upon 
his  collection  of  references  to  Pedigrees  and  Arms. 
£10,000  have  been  spent  during  70  years. 

Enquiry  leturs  ansivered  without  charge. 
i-EO  CULLETON,  92   Piccadilly,  London, 


STAMP    AUCTIONS 

Sales  of  Bare  POSTAGE  STAMPS  held  Weekly 

Those  interested  in  commencing  or  completing  roUections 
should  write  for  catalogues,  which  are  supplied  gratis.  Particulars 
and  valuations  of  lots  supplied  free.  Lots  can  be  v. •wed  at  offices 
daily.  Messrc.  HARMER  ROOKE  &  CO.  hold  the  world's 
record  for  number  of  lots  sold  each  season,  and  have  held  550 
Auction  Sales  of  Postage  Stamp*  dunnc  the  past  twelve  years. 

Vendors  can  bs  assured  of  obta'ning  the  utmcst  value  in  selling 
through  Auction. 

Lots  are  offered  within  seven  days.  Immediate  Cash  Advances 
on  Valuable  Collections,  etc.     Write  or  call 

HARMER     ROOKE    &    CO. 

Philatelic   Aaction   Rooms,   69   FLEET  STREET.  LONOON 

Telephone  :  12296  Central 
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Gives  Instant  Reilof, 


ASTHMA 
INFLUENZA 
NASAL  CATARRH 
N COUGHS 

V  FREE    SAMPLE     and    detailed' Testimonia'. 
'-  \  T,^.  ,.  ,.,    "^'^  ^y  P"^'-     Sold  in  Tins.  4s.  3d. 
^B^nUh  Depot— 46.  Holbom  Viaduct.  London.  A'* 
\  of  Ne«-bfry&  Sons,  Barclay  &  Sons;  J.  San.rer._v 
'  ■    Son  :  ^V .  Edwards  &  Son  ;  'May,  Roberts  &  Co.: 
Butler  &■  Crispe:  John  Thompson.  Liverpool 
^     nm!  all  Wholesale  Hoi!=c':. 


No  matter  w 
spiratory  organs 
sufferiri,ir  from, 
find  in  this  re 

storative  pov _. 

simply  unequalled 


FOUND     AT     LAST! 

"It  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  advertise  tlie  discovery  of 
tobacco.  The  great  expenditure  of  to-day  is  in  advertising  the  dis- 
covery of  a  hundred  or  so  brands  of  the  '  best'  tob,icco.  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  this  advertising  a  patient  public  makes  the  round  of 
the  effectively  advertised  tob.iccos  in  quest  of  that  special  brand 
wnich  shall  raise  an  ■  Amen '  to  the  advertisemeni  in  the  breast  of 
each  individual  smoker.    A  lot  of  us  are  still  seeking." 

— '"Printer's  Ink,"  May,  1912. 

If  YOU  are  "still  seeking"  you  can  end  your  quest  by 
securing  a  sample  of  our 

N.B*  Smoking  Mixture 

(Medium    St-rength.) 

Jib.  tins,  2s.    ilb.  tins,  4s     lib.  tins,  8s.,  post  free. 

In  order  to  give  readers  of  this  Review  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  merits  of  this  mi.xture,  a  trial  packet  of  one 
ounce  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  Si.xpence.      Write  to-day  and  you  will  be  delighted. 

D.  SIMPSON  Ltd.,  Princes  St.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


Just  a  Postcard 
RILEY'S 


will  bring  you  a  beautifully 
Illustrated     Catalogue     of — 

BILLIARD    TABLES 


for  the  home.     Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Pricfi  from  £3/7/6.  The  popular  me.  6  h.  4  in., 

cofis  £6'5/0.     Sev^n  dayi'  free  trial. 

E.  J.  RILEY.Ltd.,  Ocean  Works,  Accrington. 


THIS   CKAtR   MAY  SAVE  YOUR   LIFE. 

It  w  11  aupport  you  in  the   ■wtter  sad 

PREVENT  YOU  FROM   DROWNING 

And   ward    off    COLDS.    CHILLS     RHEL'M.\TISM 

when  sitting 
Can  take  it  an>'Vk'here. 
J^^Y       COOL    IN    SUMMER. 


:/ 


Price  16  6  acd  12,6. 


in  the  open  air. 
Always  Useful  anj  Ready 

WARM    IN    ^»l.NTER. 
Send  for  Complete  L:st. 


IP(\     FnWARnQ   81  St.  Mar^are'.'sRoad 


SIMPLE    AND    PERFECT 

THE 

"Woodpecker"  Umbrella 

By  tte  application  of  a  simple  principle,  indi- 
cated in  the  name  and  illustration,  these 
umbrellas  need  no  spring  in  the  stick  to  w»aken 
it  and  to  cause  annoyance  to  tbe  user.  They 
represent  the  latest  development  in  umbrellas 
and  the  advance  of  common-sense  to  the 
solution  of  an  ancient  inconvenience.  The 
catch  never  fails,  the  stick  is  stronger,  the  action 
is  automatic,  and  the  cost  is  no  more  than  that 
of  the  antiquated  kind  now  in  use. 

10/6  post  free  in  Great  Britain 

(Foreign  and  Colonial  inquiries  solicited.) 
Send  ord«r  to  th«  patentees: 

JAMES    ROBERTSON  &  SON 

Vmhrella    Manufaclurtrs,   30   &    32    Leilh    Street   EDINBURGH 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Revie'ws  ■when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Progress   of  the   Over  Seas  Club. 


THE   ORGANISERS'   TOUR. 


After  visiting  Melbouriie  Mr.  and  Miss 
WrencJi  left  by  the  "  Rotomahana "  for 
Hobart — not,  they  say,  one  of  their  happiest 
experiences.  Tasmania  accorde<l  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  They  stayed  at  Government 
House  with  His  Excellency  Sir  William 
Macartney,  an  old  personal  friend,  who 
presided  over  the  large  meeting  which 
welcomed  them.  The  Governor  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Mayor  and  Mavoress,  the 
I'remier  and  Mrs.  Solomon.  Bishop  Mercer, 
and  many  other  prominent  men.  In  an 
eloquent  address  the  Governor  said  he 
was  sure  that  during  his  48,000  miles 
trip  Mr.  Wrench  had  met  no  other  chair- 
man who  had  known  him  personally  for  25 
.years.  The  Club's  branches  could  congra+u- 
late  themselves  most  heartilv  on  havino- 
someone  like  Mr.  Wrench  to  "place  his  ser"^ 
vices  at  their  disposal.  He  knew  the  work 
Mr.  Wrench  was  now  carrying  out  was  a 
labour  of  love.  In  order"^  to  do  it  Mr. 
Wrench  had  given  up  much  that  men  valued, 
much  that  men  strove  for,  and  much  that 
men  coveted.  The  fact  that  he  had  done  this 
-would  not  lessen  their  gratitude  to  him,  or 
diminish  the  warmth  of  their  welcome. 

Bishop  Mercer,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Peace  Society,  said  that  he  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  constitution  of  the  Over  Seas'Club, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  join  it  forth- 
with. He  believed  that  the  Over  Seas  Club  had 
a  great  future  before  it  in  its  ideal  of  moral 
union.  In  poLtic^  let  them  not  put  their  morals 
in  one  compartment  and  their  politics  in 
another.  Unless  we  had  ideals  of  right(>ous- 
ness  and  brotiierhood  underlying  our  politics, 
we  could  not  be  true  patriots.  That  policy 
would  save  from  innumerable  dangers.  There 
was  selfish,  cruel  competition  that  had  for  so 
long  kept  down  great  ma.sses  of  the  people 
who  were  now,  thank  God,  raising  their 
heads,  and  seeking  to  come  into  the  sun- 
shine of  Empire  with  the  rest  of  us.  If 
we  could  get  rid  of  the  degrading  worship  of 
wealth,  and  the  barbaric  delight  which  char- 
acterised some  nations  for  war  and  procur- 
ing new  territories,  keeping  righteousness 
and  brotherhood  the  foundation  of  all  that 
we  said  and  did,  a  great  change  would 
be  effected.  We  could  rally  whole-heartodly 
round  our  flag  as  a  symbol  of  high  and  noblo 
ideas,  and  we  could  rally  round  our  work  in 
the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  in  making  our 
Empire  not  only  a  glory,  but  a  blessing  to 
nations  yet  to  be. 

The  organisers  really  found  everything  or- 
ganised at  Hobart.  and  they  had  little  of 
that  work  to  do  there.  They  visited  otliei' 
branches  in  Tasmania,  and  returned  to  Mel- 
bourne, expres-sing  themselves  delighted  with 
the  flourishinii  condition  of  the  Club  in  the 
Island  State.  ^ 


The  Club  Rooms  in  Melbourne. 
During  their  absence  from  Victoria  the 
energetic  committee,  which  had  been  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Alfred  Peters, 
had  worked  wonders.  When  Mr.  Wrench  left 
for  Tasmania  there  was  practically  no  Club. 
When  he  came  back,  ten  days  later,  he 
walked  into  the  fine  Club  premises  in  Im- 
perial Arcade,  and  was  defeated — by  his 
sister — on  the  Club  billiard  table  !  As  he  said 
at  the  farewell  given  him  in  the  Club  rooms, 
he  never  in  all  his  wide  experience  had  met 
so  energetic  a  committee,  and  he  would  hold 
the  Melbourne  branch  up  as  a  model  of  or- 
ganisation. The  members  already  number 
300,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  by 
Christmas  there  will  be'  a  thousand.  The 
launching  of  a  very  ambitious  programme 
only  awaits  more  members.  The  subscription 
has  been  fixed  at  5s. 

The  Melbourne  Meeting. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided  at  a  large  and 
representative  gathering  to  welcome  Mr.  and 
Miss  Wrench.  He  was  supported  b.y  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  John  Fuller,  Mr.  Fisher,  Sir 
John  Forrest,  and  other  notable  men.  The 
speech  of  the  evening  was  undoubtedly  that 
of  the  Governor,  but  all  were  on  a  high  plane 
of  Imperial  thought.  Dr.  Barrett  threw  out 
the  wise  suggestion  chat  the  Victorian 
League,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the 
Over  Seas  Club,  and  similar  organisations 
working  for  much  the  same  objects,  each  in 
its  own  way,  should  keep  each  other  informed 
as  to  what  the.v  were  doing.  Mr.  Wrench 
spoke  well,  and  his  sister  afforded,  by  her  elo- 
quent address,  a  good  example  of  the  value 
of  a  woman's  counsel  in  the  organisation  of 
an  Empire  Club  of  this  nature.  The  Lord 
Ma.vor  stated  that  he  intended  to  take  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
Over  Seas  branch  in  Melbourne. 

Adelaiui:,  Peutu  .\nd  South  Africa. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wrench  then  went  on  to 
Adelaide,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Governor  Bosanquet.  They  had  a  very  busy 
time  in  South  Australia  before  departing  to 
Perth  CH  route  for  Natal.  They  intend  re- 
maining in  South  Africa  for  'some  three 
months.  A  glance  at  the  strenuous  pro- 
gramme arranged  for  them  raises  doubts  of 
their  physical  ability  to  carry  it  through. 
Still,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  they 
leave  the  Over  Seas  Club  will  be  stronger  in 
South  Africa  than  in  any  other  Dominion. 
It  has  an  over-p resent  object  there,  the  crea- 
tion of  friendship  and  union  between  the  two 
white  races,  wlio,  after  their  great  struggle, 
are  iiivw  hotli  loyal  niemlicrs  of  the  Empire. 
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CLUB    NOTES. 


A  great  work  is  being  done  by  the  Over 
Seas  Club  in  Canada  in  protesting  against 
the  Aniericanisation  of  the  moving  picture 
business  in  the  Dominion.  The  Montreal 
branch  reports  that  steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  put  the  production  of  British  moving  pic- 
tures on  an  entirely  new  basis.  We  are  as 
tared  in  Australia  as  they  are  in  Canada  and 
England  of  the  everlasting  scenes  of  Ameri- 
can Wild  W^est  life,  and  the  peculiar  domestic 
episodes  shown  on  the  Continental  film.  In 
America  100  firms  are  engaged  in  producing 
pictures;  in  England  there  are  only  10!  This 
lack  of  British  films  is  giving  those  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Dominions  who  have  never  seen 
England  a  totally  erroneous  impression  of 
tbe  country.  If  a  battleship  is  shown  it 
usually  is  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes :  if  the 
film  depicts  the  work  of  a  fire  brigade,  the 
scene  is  sure  to  be  laid  in  an  American  city. 
Winnipeg  alone  with  its  200,000  inhabitants, 
speaking  20  or  30  languages,  throngs  the  30 
picture  palaces  every  night,  and  sees  picture 
after  picture  of  American  production,  because 
British  films  simply  cannot  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  numbei-s.  The  result  of  the  Over 
Seas  Club  agitation  against  this  state  of 
things  has  resulted  in  a  desire  to  see  British 
scenes,  a  demand  English  firms  are  arranging 
now  bo  meet. 

In  Australia  much  the  same  state  of  affairs 
exists.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  if 
members  of  the  Over  Seas  Club  here  were  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  foreign  films  used 
compared  to  those  of  British  production.  The 
members  in  Canada  find  that  some  90  per 
cent,  came  from  the  United  States,  France 
and  Italy. 

The  Montreal  branch  bestows  a  first-grade 
Order  of  Merit  Badge  on  the  member  enroll- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  new  members  in 
a  given  time,  and  a  second-grade  Order  of 
Merit  Badge  on  any  member  who  enrols  five 
or  more  members. 

Omaru,  N.Z. — The  local  branch  now  num- 
bers 140  members.  The  Club  flag  flew  for  the 
first  time  in  Omaru  on  May  30th,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  H.M.S.  "  New  Zea- 
land." On  May  26th,  Empire  Day,  the  Club 
gave  a  free  concert  and  patriotic  picture 
show  to  1200  scholars  of  the  primary  schools. 
The  children  were  addressed  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Milner,  and  at  the  close  of  the  function  a 
souvenir  card  was  distributed  to  each  child. 

The  Farthest  West  Branch — Masset,  Queen 
Charlotte   Islands,   B.C. — The  branch   of   the 


Club  in  Masset  was  reorganised  in  April  last. 
Mr.  Chas.  Harrison,  S.M.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  it  was  decided  to  call  the  Club  the 
"Farthest  West"  Branch  of  the  Over  Seas 
Club.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Jessup,  confidently 
anticipates  having  100  members  in  a  month 
or  two. 

Bunedm  iV.Z.— When  H.M.S.  "  New  Zea- 
land "  visited  Dunedin,  the  Over  Seas  Club 
then  made  Captain  Halsey  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. The  gallant  captain  regretted  that 
owing  to  his  short  stay  in  Dunedin  he  was 
unable  to  meet  the  members  of  .the  branch, 
as  he  has  done  in  other  centres.  The  Club 
despatched  a  cable  message  to  the  King,  ex- 
tending birthday  congratulations,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  reply: — "I  am  desired 
to  express  His  Majesty's  thanks  for  the  tele- 
gram of  congratulation  and  good  wishes  which 
His  Majesty  has  received  from  the  members 
of  the  Club. — Stamfordham." 

Otago,  N.Z. — On  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  H.M.S.  "New  Zealand"  the  local  branch 
of  the  Over  Seas  Club  arranged  to  have  bon- 
fires lighted  on  the  hillside  at  St.  Clair,  and 
also  on  the  hill  at  the  back  of  Anderson's  Bay. 
One  was  burned  as  a  welcome,  the  other  as 
a  farewell  as  the  gift  Dreadnought  passed  by. 

Port  Stanley,  Falkland  Island. — The  branch 
of  the  Over  Seas  Club  here  is  certainly  living 
up  to  one  of  the  rules,  i.e.,  "  to  help  one  an- 
other." The  secretary,  A.  C.  Kirwan,  writes 
that  members  are  collecting  £100  to  give  to 
the  London  Hospital. 

Glshorne,  N.Z. — The  branch  here  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  point  of  commemorating  the 
anniversaries  of  the  birthdays  of  notable 
figures  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  form 
this  takes  is  usually  to  offer  prizes  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  life  of  the  man  or  woman 
in  question. 

Antofagasta,  Chili. — J.  S.  Brace,  hon. 
sec,  reports  that  the  membership  of  the 
branch  is  swelling  rapidly,  and  that  the  in- 
augural concert  was  a  huge  success,  no  such 
gathering  of  British  subjects  having  ever 
before  been  seen  in  Antofagasta. 


The  secretaries  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Over  Seas  Club  should  send  any  reports 
they  desire  inserted  in  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
to  reach  Melbourne  not  later  than  the  18th 
of  the  month.  Address  all  communications 
to  Henry  Stead,  T.  and  G.  Building,  Swan- 
ston-street,   Melbourne. 


HILDYARD     PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,   Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send    for   Catalogue    to-day. 

HILDYARD     WAGON      WORKS, 
KENSINGTON,    MELBOURNE. 
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ravel  and  Enquiry 


DEPARTMENT. 
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Sutscrihers  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  who  are 
contemplating  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business  are 
invited  to  u-rite  to  us  for  free  information  con- 
cerning Routes.  Hotels,  Shops,  etc.  Special  ar- 
rangements h-ave  been  made  to  supply  the  most 
up-to-date  particulars  about  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  travel  and  education  in  Great  Britain,  and 
no  reader  should  go  "Home"  without  first  com- 
municating with  us.  .411  enquiries  should  be  sent 
BY  POST,  and  the  coupon  must  be  used  to  ensure 
prompt  reply. 


We    Give   All   Customers 


the  benefit  of  the  middleman's  profit  in  every  suit  we  make.  All  our 
cloth  is  the  rick  of  the  Hudderstield  Mills,  an<i,  as  we  are  practical 
manufacturers,  we  have  niany  advantages  which  enable  us  to  give 
you  better  value  than  a  tailor  in  your  own  town  or  city. 


Smart  Suits  from  29/6 

Our  simple  self-measurement  system 
ensures  perfect  fit.  as  our  Cutters  are 
all  men  of  long  experience  in  the  high-  ■ 
class  postal  trade.  In  any  case  you 
are  protected  by  our  absolute 
GUARANTEE— 

"  Misfit    Means    Money    Back." 

Your  money  w.W  be  instantly  refunded 
if.  on  inspection,  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied. 

CLOTH    IN    THE 

SUIT     LENGTH. 

If  preferred,  we  will  supply  you  with 
cloth  at  from  10/6  the  suit  length, 
which  your  own  tailot  can  make  up. 


120  Free  Patterns  and  Easy 
Self  -  Measurement    Form 

sent  to  any  address.     Ask  for  Hunch 

No.  70.     Whv   not  send  a  postcard 

to-day? 


GROVES  & 
LINDLEY, 
70  Lion  Buildings,  C 
HUDDCRSFIELO. 


StV^ 


Colonial  peaders  plej^e  note 
we  understand  your  special 
requirements.    Our  experience 

IS  a  vt*ry  lart^e  one. 


CHIVE 

Carpet  Soap 


is  the    best    carpet    cleaner   in   the 
world.    It  removes  ink,  grease,  and  all 
dirt  from  carpets  and  woollen  fabrics. 
A   damp  cloth — a   little  Chivers'   Soap 
— a  carpet  like  new  without  taking  it  up. 
Over  50  years'  siun-ss.      Sample  id.  staiiii>. 

F,  CHIVERS  &  CO.  Ltd,,  39  Albany  Works,  BATH. 
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' 

Enclose 

this  with  Letter 

if  reply  by  post  is 

required. 

PATRONIZED  BY 


THE  KOY.\LTY  OF  EUIvOPE 

STYLISH 
DRESS   FABRICS 

for  Ladies  and  Children. 

Almost  every  requirement  for  indoor  or 

outdoor     wear     »s     provided      for     in 

E.B.     Ltd's.     extensive     collection    of 

Patterns,  which  represent  Costume  and 

Motor    Tweeds.   Cashmeres,    Cheviots. 

Whipcords.   Corduroys.  Alpacas,  Silks, 

Delaines.  Foulards.  Tobralcos,  Muslins, 

Linens.  Zephyrs.  Casement  Cloths,  etc., 

in   exquisite   ranges  of    colours,    fancy 

designs  and  effects. 

COSTUME  (as  illustration) 

made  to  order   in   a    superior    quality 

diagonal     twill      Cheviot,     in     various 

fashionable  self  colours,  for  55/6 


BK^J 


N°8a5 


ARE  THE  CLOTHING  FABRICS   WITH 
NEARLY    40     YEARS'    REPUTATION 

Qualities  suitable   for  Ladies,'   Gentle- 
men's   and     Children's    wear    in    hot, 
cold,   or   temperate  climates  at   prices 
from  1/115  to  1,V6  per  yard, 

REFINED 
SUMMER  SUITINGS 

Enftlish,    Irish    and    Scotcti   maKes.   in 
fashionable  brown  and  firev  colourings, 

fancy  stripes  and  mixtures. 
Patterns,       Price      Lists,       Styles^ 
Measurement    Forms,   etc..   sent    to 

any  adiircss  on  request . 


EGERTON   BURNETT,   LTD., 

C.   Warehouse,    Wellington.   Somerset.    Kngland. 


Established  1835. 


E.  M.  REILLY  &  Co. 

in  £■  Rifle  Maiuilactiirers. 
Guns  converted  and  re- 
in i  red  at  ni.Mlci.tt('  prices. 

Best  Ejector  Guns  from  £25 

13  HIGH  STREET. 

MARYLEBONE, 

LONDON. 

Special  aitentwn  lo  forcigti  and  colonial  eiiqtiiries 


Thank  you   for  menitioning  the  Review  of  Keviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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(3HILPRUFE=^ 

/oiCHILDREN 


PURE  WOOL 


Chilprufo  Niihtdreases  in  a 
raxige  of  sizes  in  two  'hick- 
nesses  ■  GN  43fi  Medium. 
and  GN  420  Heavy.  The 
prices  varyinc  u  iih  the  size 
from  5  9  lo  K  - 


The    CHILPRUFE     PURE    WOOL 

garments  which  have  found  so  much  favour 
for  Winter  wear  in  the  thicker  fabric,  are 
now  obtainable  in  a  Spring  and  Summer 
weight.  No.  436.  This  material  is  just 
thick  enough  lo  maintain  the  normal  temper 
alure  o(  the  body  and  prevent  the  risks  from 
sudden  chills  which  are  so  prevalent  at 
Springtime. 

VESTS.  STAYBANDS.  PETTI- 
COATS. BODICES  NIGHTGOWNS, 
SLEEPING  SUITS.  DRAWERS.  &c. 
and  in  fact,  every  neccMary  garment 
for    Children     from    infancy    upwards. 


The  Chilprufe  Spring 
Weight.  No.  436. 
can  also  be  obtained 
in     ladies'     garments. 


Ask   for  Chilprufe  Spring  \t'eight.  Na  436.  and 

if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obt-aining  it.  write  us 

and  we  will  send  you  the  address  of  a  shop  in 

your   neighbourhood. 

ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE  30 
POST    FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

The  Chilprufe  Manufacturing  Co. 

LEICESTER 


OST 


FOR  GENTLEMEN 


Fits  tlie  leg  perfectly  ; 
all  metal  parts  being 
protected,  it  cannot  in- 
jure the  skill. 

COMFORTABLE, 

because  it  lies  quite 
flat. 

RELIABLE,  be 

cause  it  is  made  of 
the  best  material. 


To  be  obtained  from 
all  principal  dealers, 
or  we  will  send  sample 
pair  post  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  Is. 


IB-WIXCO., 

■  54  Clarence  St., 
c  V  It  M  r  V 


"  B   KNTGHT  OP  GARTERS." 


I  don't  mind  the  Rain 
-even  when  it  pours ! 

I  just  button-up  my  collar,  clasp  the  storm  cuffs, 
nnd  shoot  .ill  day  long  without  shipping  a  drop. 
You  can  laugh  at  rain  from  the  inside  of  a  Beacon  Coat 
— the  soft  supple  Sporting  oilskin  of  roomy  cut  and  easy 
tit,  smart  enough  for  the  City,  light  enough  for  the 
Tiopics,  strong  enough  for  hard  Coloni.ll  wear  with  Gun, 
Rod,  Motor  or  Yacht. 


BEACON 


1 7  oit. 
weight. 


(Rcgd.) 


OILSKINS 


NEVER     GO      STICKY 
OR  LET  IN  THE  WET 

in   ca^e  of   failure    on   any    point 

money  will  be  refunded. 

THE  CONNAUGHT  PURE  SILK  Ol 

SKIN  (iltjstr;ued)  will  protect  vou  from  the 
est  rain,  give  ymi  bonc-drv  comtort  :ill  day 
long,  17  ozs,  weight,  smart  R'hj;I;ui  A^  / 
cut,  all  sizci  and  many  colours.  ^ ^ f  " 
THE  HAYDON  is  identical  in  shape 
and  cut  made  in  Black  and  Yellow  light- 
weight Oilskin  (j  lbs.)  all  sizes.  '^C  /fi 
In  Green,  Tun  or  Grey,  30/-  ^^/  ^ 

64  Pa^e  Illustrated  List  Post  Free 

lelling  all  about   Bcacn  Oilskins  for  men,  \\ 
and  cfiildrtrii    trDiii    S/^    to    6j/-,      Send  a  po^;i-ca 
f<..r  n  rr>-i!.,\ . 
BARBOURS.     LTD..     24      Beacon 
Built* ings.    South    Shields,    Engla 


.MkJtii 


WE  Fit  TRUSSES 

F0R  RUPTURE 

SILK  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS.  CRUTCHES.  BELTS. 
SHOULOiER  BRACES,^CNEMAS,  BATTERIES.^ 
•-    BESt  QUALITY  •  MODERAtI  PRICES. 

PJEMYERv^ajRQTHERS 

V  (JORNER  SWANsfoN  i  LOWSOALE  STS, 
'y  MELBOURNE.  Vic  > 


-VTi 


'fTrfTTfTTvW'TT' 


,  7,     ^^c/ose  P.,\.payai/p  /o 

KYMRJCPTY     62  SWANSTON  SlMtLBOURNL 


Fits  "Wonder"  has  no 

"Bromide    of    Potash  "—SAFE, 

CERTAIN,     CURE- 6    bottles 

I  7s.   2d.,  posted. 

Write  for  particulars.        Advice  free. 

T.  H.  MERSON,  229  CoHins  Street, 

Melbourne ; 

and  16  Hunter  Street,  Sydney. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE 


.VELL] 

Troxjser 
Stretcher 
"O  Press 


Patent  No.  22,640 
and  in  U.S.A. 
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Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

NBaR    THE    BRITISH     MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


Carriage  Paid 
in  U.K. 


This  press  is  not  merely  made  or 
intended  for  Travel-use  alone. 
Although  it  weighs  but  l^lbs.,  and 
takes  no  more  room  in  a  bag  than 
a  pair  of  boots,  it  is  as  efficient  in 
every  respect  as  the  cumbrous 
Wooden  Press.  It  stretches  and 
presses  every  part  of  the  trousers, 
and  even  if  three  pairs  be  in- 
serted, the  result  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  made  for  All- 
round  use — Home  or  Travel. 

Full  particulars  on  application. 


i^lMIewi 


ewm, 


18,J«>im»n  St.. 


^ 


REAL  SCOTCH  TWEEDS 

can  be  obtained  in  any  lengtn 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

S\iitinj>s,  Dress  Goods,  and 
Overcoatings 


IN  THE  LATEST 
DESIGNS. 

(VERY  SPECIAL  VALUE.) 


BEST  QUALITIES 
ONLY. 


Write  for  PATTERNS  and  PARTICULARS  post  free  from 

ROBERTS,    SOiMERVILLB    &     COY. 

GALASHIELS,    SCOTLAND. 

Special    Attention    to    Overseas    Enquiries    and    Orders. 


The  LADIES'  GUILD 

iPatronised  by  Royalty), 

10  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
— r-  London,   W.,  England   

RECOMMENDS  BEST  SCHOOLS,  PREPARATORY 
and  FINISHING,  ENGLAND  and  CONTINENT 


A  RELIABLE  MEDIUM  through  which  to  OBTAIN  CULTURED 

GENTLEWOMEN    as   CHAPERONS,     COMPANIONS, 

GUIDES,  SECRETARIES,  GOVERNESSES,  LADY 

HOUSEKEEPERS.  NURSES,  etc. 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH    iWUSECM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell    St.,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE 
HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  delire  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.     These  Hotels  have 

Passenger  Lifts,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  Lounges,  and 

Spacious  Dining,    Drawing,    Writing,   Reading,    Billiard, 

and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones,  Night 
Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'hdte    Breakfast, 

single,  from  5/6  to  7/6. 

With  Table  d'hdte  Dinner,  from  8/6. 

Full    Tariff   and    Testimonials    on    application. 


T©2egTap2iio  Addresses- 

Kingsley  Hotel,  I 

"Bookcraft.Westcent, 

London."  I 


Thackeray  Hotel, 

'Thackeray.  Westcent, 

London." 


THE 

BONNINGTON  HOTEL 

(260  Rooms), 

5outb2vrnpton  Row, 

--LONDOiS  -- 

OPENED    1911    BY    LORD    STRATHCONA. 


Room,    Attendance 

and 

Table   d'hdte 

Breakfast. 

Luncheon,    |/6< 


Room,    Attendance 

and 

Table  d'hote 

Breakfast . 

Table  d'hote  Dinner,    2  6. 


First  and  Second  Floor,    5  6  for  Room,    Attend- 
ance and  Breakfast. 


Luxuriously 

Furnished. 


Winter    Garden. 


Lounge. 


Orchestra. 


Night  Porters. 


Most  centrally  situ- 
ated for  Business 
and  Pleasure. 


Smoking  Room. 
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WE  WILL  BUY 

Anything  you  require  in  England  and  forward 
it   to   you 

Expeditiously    and    EconOTXiically, 

WE  ARE 

**  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart "  Newspaper,  which  for 
45  years  has  upheld  an  honourable  reputation  for  straight 
dealing. 

SIMILARLY  \A/E  WILL- 

L    Sell  Anything. 

2.  Advise  as  to  Freight,  Rates,  and  Routes* 

3.  Supply  Expert  Opinions  and  Valuations* 

LET  us  QUOTE 

Detailed  terms,  which  will  be  according  to  the  Service  required, 
and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  full  particulars.  Whether  you 
want  Information,  Advice,  or  Valuation;  Goods  Purchased, 
Sold,  or  Dispatched;  you  will  find  this  Service  of  the  utmost 
value. 

Our  consulting  EXPERTS 

Comprise  a  larger  and  more  efficient  Staff  than 
is  connected  with  any  other  Journal  in  the  World. 
Let  them  help  YOU. 

Write  to  tb^  , 

Spccieil  Service  Dept.,  '  Tbe  Ba^zatair/' 

B2vz2v2vr  Buildinsij,  Drury  Lzine,  London,  W.C,  Enqizvnd. 

Thank  you   for  mentioning   the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  adverViaers. 


A  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY 


for 


7/6 


post  free. 


A  charming  set  of  Books  which  prove  the  delight  of  Children. 
Nine  Volumes  in  all,  bound  in  cloth,  and  in  a  special  case,  form  a 
veritable  library  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  Travel, 
and  other  stories  for  the  Bairns.  No  more  acceptable  present 
for    children,    your    own    or    your    friends',     could    be     found. 


CONTENTS 


1  VOL.  VI. — Nursery  Rhymes  and  Nursery 
I  Tales. 

i  VOL.   VIL— The  Christmas  Stocking  and 
'  Hans  .\ndersen's  Fairy  Stories. 


VOL.  I.— ^sop's  Fables. 

\()Ii.  II.    -Baron  ^funchau-sen  and  Sinbad 
the  Sailor. 

^'^H-,   ^^■~''^'''',i'?''''"5\"*^\°^'    ^''V^'fl'\  \'()lV     VI Vl  "-Gulliver's" ^Travels.^       ] 
the   Fox   a^Hl    The    Adventures   of   Old  Xnuuvi   the   Little  Poople  ol    Lillipnt. 

iirer  Rabbit.  ._,        ^,„„„g  ^j^^  fJiants. 

VOL.   iV.— Twiee  One  Are  Two.  yo,^     1^        Ih,.   ,-^l^,   i),„.kiii,j^     Kv.-s  and 
\'0L.  v.— Pilgrim's  Piogrcss.                          .  No  Eyes,  and  The  Three  Giants. 


Senr/  7/6  (frrtm  New  Zealand  SjQi  to  the  Manafrer,  Tlie   Keview  of  Keviews, 
T.  anf/  G.  Unllcllna:,  Swanston  Street.  Meltxiiirne. 


Useful  Books  for  Office  and   Library. 


Tha  Ofiice  Standard  Dictionary, 

1  2    6      (post  free.) 

Abririsied  from  the  famous  Standard 
Dictionary,  and  containing  1,225  Pictorial 
Illustrations.  A  necessity  in  every  office. 
Its  appendix  of  Proper  Names,  Foreign 
Phrases.  Faulty  Dictum,  Disputed  Pro- 
nunciations and  Abbreviations  will  be 
found  specially  useful,  and  the  Thumb 
index    most    convenient.     (9.2in.  x  7in.) 


The  Biblical  Dictionary, 

lO; "     (post  free),  usual  price  32  - 

A  concentrated  v^rork  of  great  value.  A 
whole  library  in  one  volume.  Modern, 
Impartial,  Comprehensive,  Exact.  9,000 
.subjects  and  titles,  463  illustrations,  944 
pages.      (I  Of  in.  x  7ifin.) 


Historical  Lights, 

1 0   O      (post  free.) 

Six  thousand  quotations  from  .""tandard 
Histories  and  Biographies.  I  hese  extracts 
consists  chiefly  of  facts  and  incidents 
They  are  designed  for  those  who  desire 
ready  access  to  the  events,  the  lessons 
and  the  precedents  of  History,  in  the 
preparation  of  Addresses,  Essays,  and 
Sermons ;  also  in  Pleading  at  the  Bar,  in 
Discussing  Political  Issues,  and  in  Writing 
for  the  Press.     (lOm.  x  7in.) 

American  Reformers  Series : 

JOHN    BROWN  AND   HIS   MEN, 

WENDELL    PHILLIPS.    --         

FREDERICK     DOUGLAS, 
WM.    LLOYD    GARRISON, 
JOHN     GREENLEAF    WHITHER. 
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per  volume       p 


ost  fr 


AODJ^ESS  Order  to- 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  T.  &  G.   Building,  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


/ 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 

..WINTER  SALE 

True  Blue  Right  Through. 

Commences :  MONDAY,  JULY  28,  1913. 

Finishes :  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1913. 
/ ■ 

GENUINE  REDUCTIONS 
IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 


y 


SEND  FOR  SALE  CATALOGUE, 

The   Blue   Book  of  Bargains, 

Post  Free  on  Request,  and  Reap  the  Full 
Measure   of    Economy    brought   ahout   by 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
FAMOUS  SALE  PRICES. 

ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS  Ltd., 

ONLY     UNIVERSAL     PROVIDERS.  Sficlcfi^lfl       Hill         SvCJneV. 

NEW   PALACE   EMPORIUM.  orn**%nei«     niii,    oyun«;y. 


Printed    uud    published    jy    Jolui    0«bo.  ne,   508    Albert-st..    E     Melbourne;    Sole   WholPBiile 
Distributinp    .\a:ente   for    Austrulagia:    Messrs,    Gordon    and    Gotrh    Pty.    I,id, 


